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Scart the day night! 


STEP INTO THESE CLEAN AND COMFORTABLE SHOES 
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HUSKY . . . because they are carefully made of the SURE-FOOTED .. . because specially designed soles FAST . . . because Ball-Band Sport Shoes always fit per- 
finest materials and reinforced from heel to toe so that they grip the ground and hold firm on the most slippery surface. fectly. They are light in weight and comfortable. And they give 
can “take it.“ Every step costs less because they wear longer. You can certainly “go places” with these Ball-Band Sport Shoes! the flashing speed and the fine footwork that help win games. 


Give those high-speed feet of yours a chance. Step into Ball-Band a scientifically-tested and approved pattern. It hugs the ankle smartly. 
Sport Shoes every morning. Then, all day—and every day—your feet | The weave of the cloth permits proper ventilation. 
will be fresh and fast because your shoes are clean and 


comfortable. One reason is that the BALL-BAND STA- 
KLEEN insole does not absorb perspiration or pick up dirt. 


Make sure your next pair of sport shoes bears the Red Ball 
trade-mark. See the new colors, the snappy styles and 
the great variety of sure-footed soles for 1934, at your 
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Ears clean eet mame implies, watil the shoe’ Is worn Ball-Band dealer's. Try on a pair. See how fine they look 


Rupee thet taken long, long:stipes —how well they fit—what a new feeling of confidence 
these better sport shoes give you. Mishawaka Rubber & 


Woolen Mfg. Co., 491 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


Then there’s Ball-Band fit and comfort— famous for more 
than 40 years. Every Ball-Band Sport Shoe is made over 
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| KNOW LOW-PRICED CARS INSIDE OUT!” 


B. . IEDMAN 


Do you fellows want the real low-down on Automobiles? 


—Then read this man’s inside story! 


And, of course, anyb 
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AIRFLOW CHBYSLER! 


FELLows, you never rode in anything 
on wheels that slips through the air and 
floats over the ground like the Airflow* 


Chrysler. 

It’s as silent and effortless as an 
ice boat . . . and even faster. 

There’s no wind roar. No wind 
drag. Rain will run uphill on the 
windshield. The airstream scoots 
away from the back of the car, 
carrying practically all of the mud 
and dust with it. 

Nobody rides over the back 
axle. You’re all sitting in the 
middle of the car at the center 
of balance. It’s like riding at the 
center of a teeter-totter— in com- 
parison with riding at the ends. 

If you like to be in the know, 
you certainly should ride in an 


Airflow Chrysler. Get in’ touch a 


! 


with your Chrysler dealer. Make a date 
for a ride. Take the family along too. 
When they realize what this car is like 
in comfort and economy and action 


NAMIC BALANCE” 


% Redistributing weights to im- 
prove the ride . . . engine over 
front axle . . . passengers cradled 


at the center of balance. 
“UNIT BODY AND FRAME” 


% Surrounding passengers with a 

bridge-work of steel .. . making 

body and frame a single, vibration- 
~ proof unit. 


“FLOATING RIDE” 


%& The result of Dynamic Balance 
_,.. shock-proof frame. . . slower 
‘rate of spring motion... and 


ting, Power engine mountings. 
aq 
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. . . your chances of driving one regu- 
larly will go up about a thousand per cent. 

Chrysler has prepared an interesting 
book which describes the romantic 


development of the Floating 
Ride. We’ll gladly send it to you 
free. Address Chrysler Sales Cor- 
poration, 12210 East Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Four Distinguishedl934AModels 


CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT. . . 122 horse- 
power and 123-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger 
Sedan, Brougham and Town Sedan, five-passen- 
ger Coupe. All body types, $1245. 


CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL . . . 130 horse- 
power... 128-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger 
Sedan and Town Sedan, five-passenger Coupe. All 
body types, $1495. 


AIRFLOW CUSTOM IMPERIAL... 150 horse- 
power . . . 146-inch wheelbase. Individualized 
body types, prices on request. 


1934 CHRYSLER SIX... With independently sprung 

Sront wheels... for a smooth, cushioned ride 

. « .93horsepower, 7 body typeson 117-and121-inch 

wheelbase. From $725 up. Four-door Sedan, $795. 
All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 
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Mystery Underground 


up,” Bill Hawkins complained bitterly to him- 

self as the day coach of the Golden Gate Lim- 
ited whisked him on through California. “If I live till 
I get to Dogtown, I’ll blister my tongue telling my 
white folks what I think of such a dumb wire.” 

He unfolded the yellow paper again and scowled at 
it. It was addressed to William Hawkins, Cinnabar 
King Mine, via Lovelock, Nevada, and without any 
explanation whatever it urged: 

BLOW _INTO DOGTOWN AS SOON AS YOU CAN 

YOURE AN IGNORANT MUCKER LOOKING FOR 

WORK AND YOU NEVER HEARD OF ME REGARDS 
GRAHAM 

Bill Hawkins, lately a high-class young shift boss, 
read the cryptic message twice and jammed it back 
into his pocket. 

“Cockeyed!” he snorted. “But it sounds like my 
white folks, and it’s an S O § all right.” 

Bill’s “white folks” were Jim Graham, the longest, 
lankest, and finest mining engineer who ever went 
underground. Jim Graham had found young Bill 
Hawkins wandering the streets of Phoenix like a 
stray mule, had roped him, set him to work, and 
showed him the way to blast success from solid rock. 

The telegram, there- 
fore, was an appeal that 
friendship made a com- 
mand. On getting it, Bill 
had instantly given up 
his good job in Nevada 
and started for Cali- 
fornia. He grumbled only 
because he was worried. 
Jim Graham was up 
against pretty hot 
trouble or he wouldn’t 
have sent for him. 

“Looks as if he wants 
me to do some sleuthing,” 


Ts: dark, mysterious telegram is burning me 


by 


Winston Norman 


Bill mused. “Well, I’ll just drift into Dogtown on 
foot, looking hungry. If I drop off at Dutch Flat, I 
should be within walking distance of Dogtown. Hi— 
we're here!” 

The conductor was calling Dutch Flat. Bill dropped 
off and the train whizzed on. He sought out the sta- 
tion master and asked about Dogtown. 

“You'll get to it after about six hours of walkin’ 
due north,” said the station master, “if your hind 
legs hold out that long.” 

“My legs will hold out all right,” said Bill, “but 
what about me personally? An army marches on my 
stomach.” 

He swung a blanket roll to his shoulders and started 
the northward trek. Some six hours later, as the sun 


A Long Story Complete in This Issue 


slanted low, he wearily topped a ridge and found Dog- 
town below him, 

Two dozen ramshackle buildings sprawled’ along a 
single winding street on the far side of a mountain 
stream. Below the town, on beyond a grove of jack 
pines, he could see the gaunt surface buildings of a 
mine, 

“That’s the Seven-up,” Bill said. 
my white folks will be.” 

Five minutes later he stood in the doorway of the 
office shack. 

A draftsman glanced up coldly at the dusty young 
hobo, and then went on with his work. But beyond 
him a rangy man with steel-gray eyes involuntarily 
rose with a swift smile of welcome. 

With an equally swift, forgetful answering smile, 
Bill took a step forward. 

Then Jim Graham remembered. His smile changed 
to a warning frown. “What d’you want?” he de- 
manded. 

Bill stepped hastily into his role of a wanderer in 
search of work. His heart sank as he saw how hag- 
gard Jim Graham looked, but he played his part. 

“I’m lookin’ for a grubstake,” he answered. “I’m 
an A-1 singlejack.” 

“Got all the drill men 
we need.” 

“What about a hoist? 
I been runnin’ a hoist 
since the age of two.” 

“No go, son,” Graham 


“That’s where 


answered. “Hoist men 
are thicker than fleas 
with us.” With a pre- 


occupied gesture of dis- 
missal, he picked up his 
hat and strode out past 
the job seeker. Once out- 
side, he paused a moment 
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“But maybe we can use you some- 


as if relenting. 
And 


where. Come back tomorrow—I’m busy now.” 
he hurried away. 

Bill set out after his quarry, who was traveling 
up the steep path toward Dogtown. “What d’you aim 
to use me at?” he insisted in loud tones. “Just a 
lousy muckin’ job, I suppose! But listen. I want 
to know now! I’m flat and I got to have—” 

They had reached a point where the trail was hid- 
den from the mine by a growth of black oak. Graham 
whirled and grabbed the hobo’s hand. 

“Kid,” he exclaimed. “I’m mighty glad to see you! 
I wondered if you’d come.” 

Bill grinned at his white folks. “Of course I’d 
come—you knew that.” Then, after a long moment 
of silence: “What’s the ruckus?” 

“The ruckus is that you start work tomorrow as 
a roustabout. Three-fifty 
a day.” 

“Wait a minute!” said 
Bill. “When I got your 
wire, I was shift-bossing at 
seven a day. I chucked 
that, and now you cut me 
in half and— 

“Shut up,” Jim Graham 
grinned, “and listen with 
both ears while I talk fast 
before somebody happens 
along. Here’s the layout, 
Bill. You hire on as a roust- 
about, and then you find 


, 


f 


out for me what’s become 
of a couple of million dol- 
lars’ worth of gold.” 

Bill blinked. “A couple 
of million? Jumping Jeze- 
bel, even with gold going 
high-priced, that’s pretty 
near two tons! You mean 
to tell me you’ve lost al- 
most two tons of gold?” 

“Not exactly,” Graham 
said grimly. “But it’s been sort of mislaid—and my 
professional reputation’s at stake.” 

“You don’t say!” Bill’s tone was scornful to cover 
his worry—nothing could hurt Jim Graham like a 
blot on his reputation. 

Graham smiled faintly, and plunged on. “Remem- 
ber Renshaw, the man who made his name in South 
Africa?” 

Bill nodded. “Said to be one of the smartest gold 
quartz miners in the world, isn’t he?” 

“That’s the man, and he was superintendent here 
before I took over the job two months ago. He did 


a lot of exploration work, and yet the mine didn’t 
pay a nickel during the year he was on the job. 
What does that seem to prove?” 

“It seems to prove,” Bill observed, “that the Seven- 
up is played out.” 

Graham nodded. 
port said, and he advised abandoning the property. 

“Well?” 

“Well, the owners of the Seven-up, all of ’em old- 
timers, hated to give up a property that’s produced 
twelve million dollars in twenty years. Especially 
now that gold’s gone up. So they asked me to come 
up here and give ’em a final run for their money. 
But their money’s about gone. We’re working only 
one shift a day, and it looks like a shutdown soon.” 
Graham paused. “We’d better move along,” he mut- 
tered, and started on up the trail. 


“That’s what Renshaw’s final re- 


” 


The faces of the men were plainly revealed. 


Bill followed. “Well?” he prodded again. 

“Not so good,” Graham grunted over his shoulder. 
“Here’s a funny thing—a syndicate in San Francisco 
is feeling around to see if the owners of the Seven- 
up will take a million dollars for the mine as she 
stands. The attorney for the syndicate says its mem- 
bers are rich guys ready to take a gambling chance. 
Maybe so. But I happen to know that two members 
of that syndicate are close friends of Renshaw!” 

“T get you!” Bill snorted, “Renshaw wouldn’t let 
any friend of his sink a million in a played-out mine 
unless—” 
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“Unless,” Graham fin- 
ished, “it wasn’t so played 
out, after all, and there 
happened to be a fortune 
in raw gold hidden away in 
some stope or drift, ready 
to be pulled out and sold to 
the U. S. With gold so 
high, a new find might be 
a big temptation. I’m guess- 
ing, but I believe a couple 
of million dollars’ worth of 
gold has been mislaid here 
in the Seven-up. It’s bad 
business. Tough on those 
old-timers who hired me. 
And here’s what’s going to 
smear my name. There’s 
a good friend of mine in 
that syndicate! I can’t be- 
lieve he knows what’s go- 
ing on, but when this raw 
deal gets out, I’m going to 
be branded as a shyster 
along with Renshaw! All 
those grand old-timers and 
every straight-shooting en- 
gineer in the country will 
think I’m just a paid crook 
—the syndicate’s hired 
man. Kid, it burns me 
up!” 

Jim Graham’s low voice 
was shaking, and he strode along faster. 

Bill panted after him. “You don’t have to stand 
for it,” he muttered hotly. “You can tell ’em—” 

“T can’t tell ’em anything after the crooked deal’s 
put through,” Graham growled back. “I’ve got to 
tell ’em before. That’s where you come in. Your 
job is to locate the gold.” 

“Just like that!” gasped Bill. 
it? What do I do?” 

“Your first move is to spot the bunch here in the 
mine that’s working with Renshaw.” 

“You mean he wasn’t doing it alone?” 


“How do I go about 
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Bam! With 
dull thunder 
the face of the 
tunnel shat- 
tered, com- 
pressing a col- 
umn of air 
that hit him 
with the gen- 
tleness ofa 
pile driver. 


“How could he?” Graham shot back. 
“He couldn’t fool fifty men without 
help. There must be men in the crew 
that know it, too.” 

“Which ones do you suspect?” 

“Nobody. Everybody! I’m in the 
dark, and I can’t do any snooping my- 
self because I’m boss and every move 
I make is watched more or less. That’s 
why you’re here. I needed a dumb roustabout that 
nobody would suspect; so I sent for you.” 

“Thanks!” said Bill. 

His white folks didn’t answer. 
into town now. 

“The last place up the street on the left is where 
I live,” Jim Graham presently murmured back. “A 
yellow house with a shingle roof. Sneak around the 
first night you get something to report. Better knock 
at the back door. Yee Wing, my kitchen mechanic, 
will let you in.” 

Bill’s reply was sudden and irrelevant. ‘“Three- 
fifty!” he sang out, raising his voice for the benefit 
of a group of loafers before the combined store and 
post office. ‘“That’s penny-ante pay! Lither I get 
a white man’s wages or—” 

“—or you roll up and roll out!” snapped Graham. 
“You roust at three-fifty or you keep on walking. 
Take it or leave it!” 

“All right, all right!” Bill grumbled. “You’re the 
king-pin. I’m bust, and what you say goes.” 

That night Bill dug in at Mrs. Green’s boarding 
house for the duration of his sleuthing. Mrs. Green 
was a large woman with the kindly manner of a 
rattlesnake, but the food was fair and Bill’s boudoir 
was clean. He would have slept sweetly if his dreams 
hadn’t been haunted by Jim Graham’s haggard face. 

The first two weeks of Bill’s search were unexciting 
enough. Most of that time, down on the 500-foot 
level of the Seven-up, he piloted Elizabeth the Mule. 


They were getting 
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Elizabeth was the motive power 
for a string of ore cars that ran 
through 2,000 feet of darkness to 
the dumps at the mouth of the old 
Tynan Adit. 

When not in charge of the long- 
eared Elizabeth, Bill did odd jobs, 
the most important of which, 
from a detective standpoint, was 
distributing drill steel and tim- 
bers. This took him to the tun- 
nel faces at various levels and 
gave him a chance to learn the 
workings and the crew. 

He found himself sizing up the 
crew as an unusually honest 
crowd—all of them, from Walrus 
Mac, the good-humored shift boss 
out of Nova Scotia, to Carlos the 
Mex, a mucker from down in 
Sonora. 

“I wonder,” Bill mused, “if the 
Boss isn’t imagining things? 
After all, there’s no proof that 
there’s any gold in the Seven-up. 
This is a dog-gone discouraging 
job. What I crave is something 
suspicious.” 

His craving found answer at 
last. Watching supplies, Bill dis- 
covered that mining materials 
had a way of disappearing. A 
shovel one day, a few lengths of 


steel or a few sticks of dynamite the next. 

One morning, at the head of a stope on the 2000 
level, Bill found Swede Mulligan, one of the single- 
jack kings, swearing as only a drill man from Butte 
can swear. 

“Some louse has got away with the coupling on this 


drifter,” the singlejack complained. “Hop the skip 
to the surface, kid, and git me a spare.” 

Bill brought the coupling. ‘“Who’s lifting tools?” 
he asked casually, as he helped the driller install the 
missing part. 

“’Most everybody,” Swede informed him. “Nearly 
every man jack in this outfit, including me, has got 
his personal claim somewheres around these hills. 
They’re all gopherin’ into the landscape, lookin’ for 
pay in their spare time. That’s how come tools and 
gelatin gits lost. The boys need ’em to work their 
own prospects.” ; 

“Oh,” said Bill. The first piece of evidence shot! 
He wasn’t hunting for petty thieves. 


te 


But on the following day, Bill made an acquaint- 
ance, through Elizabeth the Mule, that brought him 
surprising news. The shift ended, Bill had led the 
mule to her stall in what had been the blacksmith 
shop when the Tynan Adit was the only entrance to 
the mine. He left her munching an alfalfa banquet 
and turned to go. 

In the doorway, however, appeared a stoop-shoul- 
dered, white-whiskered man with watery blue eyes. 
He pointed with an imperative thumb. “There’s the 
currycomb,” he said. 

Bill scowled. “What of it? 
that hay-burner’s south end. I ain’t her nursemaid.” 

The old man’s face went purple with anger. “You 
impident young squirt!” he exploded. “You impident 
son of a singlejack! I wisht you had spunk enough 
to hit me!” 

Grinning, Bill demanded, “Who in Sierra County 
might you be?” 

“I might be John Tynan, the watchman—and I am. 
Git to work on that mule!” 

When Bill heard the name he changed his mind and 
reached for the currycomb. “All right,” he said, and 
then, massaging Elizabeth, “John Tynan? How come? 
They name the Tynan Adit after you?” 

“They did,” was the answer. “The reason bein’ 
that I drove that tunnel. Young feller, you’re talkin’ 
to the original owner of the Seven-up.” 

During the next ten minutes, Bill gathered informa- 
tion. He learned that old Tynan had discovered the 
outcrop of the mine twenty years before, cleaning 
up a small fortune in pocket gold; that he had spent 
his fortune driving the Tynan Adit and had been 
forced to sell his claim. 

“They give me seventy thousand fer the property,” 
the watchman complained. “I was plain swindled!” 

“How come, swindled?” said Bill. 

“How come?” old Tynan shrilled. 
“How come? A month after I sold ’er, 
the new owners hit a pocket that give 
’em back the seventy thousand seven 
times over. That’s how 
come!” 

“‘Jumpin Jezebel!” 
said Bill to himself. “No 
wonder he’s sour.” 

“And that ain’t all, 
young feller,” Tynan 
continued. “In eighteen 


My job is punchin’ 


years since then the Seven-up has per- 
duced twelve million dollars. I was 
swindled! And all because there ain’t 
no sense to the geology hereabouts. When 
Old Lady Nature built the Sierra Ne- 
vadas she stood this country right on end. 
She twisted and crumpled it like a batch 
of biscuit dough. There’s no tellin’ what 
you'll hit in the Seven-up. You'll get a 
ledge of ore assayin’ mebby only two dol- 
lars aton. Then all of a sudden you blow 
around and hit a pocket that’s rotten with 
pay. I seen one pocket no more’n twice the size of 
that mule’s stall where they took out jest under a 
million dollars’ worth of free gold!” 

“That’s medium rich mining,” Bill observed polite- 
ly. And to himself he said, “Now I understand! One 
or two pockets like that would pay back Renshaw 
and his syndicate if they bought the mine. Renshaw 
did a lot of diamond drilling. He may have located 
rich pay with the drill corings, kept his mouth shut, 
and falsified reports.” 

Bill had a quick idea, but he put his question casu- 
ally. “With pay that big they’d need a picked crew,” 
he remarked. “Ever been any highgraders around 
here?” 

The watchman flashed one glance at Bill. Then he 
answered calmly, “Highgraders? No. Highgradin’ 
would be difficult in the Seven-up, seein’ as they’s 
only two entrances to the mine, and both of ’em shut 
with iron grills and padlocked between shifts. And 
I live right here at the Tynan Adit, and not even flies 
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gits in without I know it. Come, hurry up with that 
mule!” 

Bill was gripped by a growing suspicion. Tynan 
felt that he’d been swindled. The fact that nobody 
could enter the Seven-up through the Tynan Adit 
without the watchman’s knowledge didn’t prove that 
nobody went in! 

The Seven-up was working one shift a day, from 
seven in the morning until three in the afternoon. 
For sixteen hours in every twenty-four it was shut 
and padlocked. “A lot can happen in sixteen hours,” 
Bill mused. ‘Padlocks can be picked—or watchmen 
bribed. I’ve got to get underground between shifts.” 

Somewhere down below, somewhere in that vast 
maze of drifts and crosscuts and stopes, there lay 
hidden, Bill felt, a solution to the mystery he had 
tackled. He realized that he must explore that maze, 
alone in the darkness underground, with nothing but 
chance and a miner’s lamp to aid him. 

As a first requisite to underground snooping, Bill 
needed a key to the padlock at the main entrance. 
That night he made his way discreetly to Jim 
Graham’s yellow house. 

His cautious knock at the back door was answered 
by the local Chinese problem. Opening the door an 
inch, Yee Wing inspected the prowler. Then he swung 
the door wide. 

“You Mistah Hawkin,” he stated. ‘You look all 
same like Boss say. Come in. Mo’ betteh you talk 
Mistah Glaham, make joke. Long time he not feel 
happy.” 

Thus admonished, ushered through the kitchen with 
Oriental smiles, Bill found his white folks in the liv- 
ing room. 

“Hello, Bill,” said Graham, a smile lighting up his 
strained face. “Seems a long time since I saw you 
last—except underground, where I don’t. know you. 
What’s up?” 

“T want a key to the gate at the main adit,” the 
detective announced. “I’m going to do some explor- 
ing underground between shifts.” 

Graham shook his head. “I thought that was com- 
ing. Nothing doing, Bill.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because something might happen. I’ve been think- 
ing all this over, and I feel responsible for you, kid, 
having practically raised you from a pup. It would 
be a lot better to lose a little gold than—” 

“Just what could happen to me?” said Bill. 

“A lot of things. For one, there’s about twenty 
miles of tunnels, winzes, stopes, and shafts in the 
Seven-up. You could take the U. S. Army down there 
and lose ’em. I—” 

“You might lose the Army,” Bill interrupted, “but 
you wouldn’t lose me. What sort of miner do you 
think I am?” 

“Tt isn’t just the chance of getting lost, kid. There’s 
a lot of open stopes and nasty ground—” 

“Forget it,” said Bill. “I'll watch all that. You 
taught me how, and here you’re insinuating you did 
a bum job. Come 
now—” 

Smiling reluctantly, 

Graham produced a 
key from his pocket. 
“All right, all right. 
Here you are, Bill. 
Don’t mind me. Guess 
I’ve got a set of 
jumpy nerves. . ; 
What have you 
learned? Got the crew 
spotted? Do you sus- 
pect anyone?” 

“I have,” answered 
Bill, “and their spots 
are all alike as far as 
I can see. Everybody 
looks honest. But 
what about Old Man a 
Tynan? He’s down 
there alone at the old 
portal — with the key 
to that gate.” 

“Don’t worry about 
the old man,” Graham 
advised. “He’s all 
right. He’s been 
around here since be- 
fore you were born.” 

“And that proves 
conclusively that he’s 
all right, does it?” 
sniffed Bill. “Very 
well. But here’s an- 
other thing—I’ve 
heard a lot of rumbling underground be- 
tween shifts. It sounds mighty like blast- 
ing in the Seven-up.” 

“It sounds that way but it isn’t,” said 
Graham. “A lot of people shoot near 


here. Swede Mulligan’s claim is just below to the 
west. He works it in his spare time. Then there’s 
the Nightingale shooting below his claim, and the 
Hornet and the Jaybird across the gully. I don’t say 
it’s‘ impossible for somebody to fire in the Seven-up, 
but:why should they? Renshaww’s game would be to 
let things lay until the owners went broke, buy ’em 
out, and then shoot to get his gold.” 

Bill nodded. “Right you are, sergeant. I’ll be a 
detective some day. My big handicap is working 
alone. If I only had somebody to watch the entrances 
between shifts—T’ve got it! 
Ike?” 

Graham laughed. Half a century in the foothills 
and never inside a bathtub—that was,AiredalesTke. 
And with his gunnysack boots and his thicket of red 
whiskers, he was the joke of the camp. 

“You couldn’t use Airedale, kid. His. aroma would 
give him away,” protested Graham. “Besides, he 
might get drunk and spill the works.” 

Bill sighed. “All right. Then we’ll keep the secret 
in. the family.” 

“Bear your cross alone, kid. By the way, there’s 
a phone in the office shack that connects directly with 
mine here. If you ever need me, twist the crank and 
you have my house.” 

“Y’ll remember that.” Bill stood up. 
getting back to Mrs. Green’s.” 

Graham nodded. “Watch your step. If Renshaw 
has accomplices on the pay roll, and they suspected 
you of being a spy, a timber might fall on your head 
or you might accidentally drop down a shaft or— 
oh, I’m an old woman, Bill! You can handle yourself. 
So long and good luck!” 

Bill walked very soberly through the darkness back 
to Mrs. Green’s. He’d got to find that gold! This 
thing was wearing Jim Graham out. 

But even high determination can’t strip the un- 
pleasantness from a job. In the days that followed, 
Bill Hawkins learned what loneliness meant. He dis- 
covered that the world’s most dismal task is exploring 
a mine alone, particularly if that mine happens to 
contain some twenty miles of tunnel, radiating in all 
directions from a shaft 3,000 feet deep. 

Starting from the top levels of the mine, Bill’s ex- 
plorations carried him, during three suc- 
cessive nights, as far as the 500-foot level. 

But these first 500 feet of workings were 
for the most part long abandoned, and they 
were barren of clues to the missing gold. 


“Time I was 


i 


How: about Airedale . 


He whirled to find Graham behind him. 
With him were Walrus Mac, the shift 
boss, and Fitz, the specimen boss. 
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“T’ve got to go deeper,” the detective concluded. 
“Next time I’ll stow away underground as a shift 
ends, and stay there hidden until everybody’s gone. 
That’ll save me swarming down the chicken ladders 
from ground level.” 

Before carrying out this plan, Bill tested his theory 
that John Tynan might be more than a trusted watch- 
man. Tethering Elizabeth the Mule in her stall, he 
waited until the old man had padlocked the entrance 
for the night. Then, unobserved, Bill stretched a 
length of thin black thread across the inner side of 
the iron grill. 

Early the next morning he inspected his trap and 
found that the black thread lay broken, although the 
portal was still padlocked. 

“Looks like evidence for the Prosecution,” he re- 
flected “Old Man Tynan —or somebody else — has 
gone into the mine between shifts. Yet he may have 
gone in to pick up some tools, or for any other honest 
reason. I’ve got no proof that he’s stacking the deck.” 

At three that afternoon, when the day’s shift ended, 
Bill Hawkins found himself in a drift on the 1000- 
foot level. Instead of getting out of the mine with 
the rest of the crew, he installed himself in a dis- 
used raise, put out his carbide lamp, and sat down 
in the darkness to wait. 

For fifteen minutes, at short intervals, he could 
hear the rumble of the big ore skips in the shaft near- 
by as they traveled up and down emptying the mine 
of men. Then the rumble gave place to unbroken 
silence. 

Relighting his lamp, Bill made his way to the de- 
serted main shaft. “Now for some climbing. I'll 
look over the 800 first, and then the 700.” 

From the plank staging Bill stepped to the “chicken 
ladders,” a series of wooden ladders for emergency use 
laid along one side of the steeply inclined shaft. Below 
him, the shaft dropped away into 2,000 feet of dark- 
ness. Far above him, a tiny speck of light indicated 
the ground level of the mine. 

He clipped his carbide lamp to his mine hat and be- 
gan to climb, like an organ grinder’s monkey, up the 
chicken ladders. Reaching a point 200 feet above, he 
swung to the staging and surveyed the tunnel mouths 
opening on the shaft. Workings extended both east 
and west. 

“Go west, young 

an,” Bill decided, 
choosing the nearest 
tunnel first. 

But in the two hours 
required to explore the 
800 level he found 
nothing. Finally he 
returned to the shaft. 

“So much for the 
800,” he said in dis- 
gust. ‘Must be after 
five. I'll look over the 
700, and then climb 
up to the top and 
snéak back to camp 
for some chow.” 

A hundred feet 
higher up Bill found 
once more that work- 
ings extended from 
both sides of the 
shaft. “I'll take the 
west side first, again,” 
he decided. 

Two hundred feet 
in, the tunnel split at 
a “V.” Bill chose the 
left-hand drift. He 
trudged along, his 
boots sloshing in 
muddy groundwater. 
The light from his 
lamp revealed sagging 
timbers, thickly coated 
with slimy ‘‘white 
damp.” 

“Whuff!” said Bill, 
*‘this is nasty 
ground!” Uncon- 
sciously he walked 
lightly as if afraid of 
starting a cave-in that 
would bring down up- 
on him 700 feet of 
rock. 

Farther on, the 
drift was crossed by 
another tunnel. Bill 
decided to turn south 
into the crosscut, ex- 
plore its length, end 
then work back north- 
ward. 

(Cont. on page 41) 
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“Hide-rack hasn’t 
been bothering 
your sheep,” I told 
the tall herder. 
“He never hurt a 
sheep in his life.” 


Hide-rack Goes to Jail 


down the slope towards our Idaho cabin on the 

wild Middle Fork of the Salmon River. His head 
was down; yet he stumbled three times over brush 
roots and loose stones. The low green vegetation on 
the treeless ridge behind him was pock-marked by the 
thick woolly bodies of his sheep. Faintly came their 
bleating and a musical tinkle of bells. 

“Hello, Tommy,” Dad called cheerfully. “Take the 
weight off your feet. This pan of rainbow trout’ll be 
ready to eat pretty quick, and we'll have some hot 
biscuits and strawberry jam to go with it.” 

“Hi, Ace. Hi, young feller,” Tommy answered, 
and folded his lanky body down to a camp chair. 
His forehead was deep-furrowed and his usually gay 
eyes were troubled. “I reckon it’ll be a pleasure, 
Ace, to taste some cooking that ain’t my own. You 
dude wranglers feed better than sheep herders. 
Where’s your Easterners?” 

He referred to the party from New Jersey that we 
had packed into the Middle Fork country. 

“Down the river fishing,” Dad informed him. “They 
won't be back till late this afternoon. And, say, one 
of those tenderfeet can sure handle a tapered fly 
line.” 

Our visitor didn’t answer, didn’t seem to have heard 
Dad’s remark, and eventually the pause grew em- 
barrassingly long. Something was in the air. Tommy 
Newton was a good friend of ours; but now he was 
curiously silent. He opened his mouth; then, after 
a painful pause, closed it and glanced towards Hide- 
rack, the big collie, and Tabbs, the Persian cat, who 
were engaged in a riotous romp fifty yards away. 


ie BROWN Tommy Newton came swinging 


by 
| Glenn Balch 


“How’re the sheep?” Dad asked casually, by way of 
making conversation. 

Tommy seized upon the subject gratefully. 

“That’s what I came to see you about, Ace,” he 
said, his eyes on the rawhide laces in his heavy calked 
shoes. ‘“I—well—” 

He was interrupted by an excited little bark from 
Hide-rack. 

“Here they come!” I cried in mock alarm. 
out or you’ll get run over, Tommy.” 

They came a-tearing, Persian tom leveled to his 
very best and the big red-gold collie in gleeful pursuit. 
Two streaks of scarlet against the green of the 
chaparral; two bolts of blazing action in an otherwise 
still and peaceful scene. Tabbs had his accelerator 
hard against the floor boards; but steadily and surely 
Hide-rack was overhauling him. 

“The dog’ll kill that cat!” Tommy exclaimed. 

It did look as if he might. But I knew better. The 
cat executed a marvelous right turn, darted through 


“Look 
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a rabbit run in a thicket, flashed out on the other 
side and burned the breeze for camp. It was a dandy 
tactical maneuver; but Tabbs gained little by it, for 
Hide-rack, propelled into the air by the springlike 
muscles in his powerful legs, sailed over the waist- 
high brush like a great golden bird. 

“Tabbs is going to have to do some tall scrambling,” 
Dad observed, looking up from biscuits browning in 
a Dutch oven. 

“Too bad there ain’t a tree,” Tommy regretted. 

“Tabbs’ll make it all right,” I predicted, and moved 
to one side so that the dust of what was coming 
wouldn’t settle on the biscuits. 

Straight for me Tabbs raced, running as if that 
black muzzle reaching out for him from behind carried 
instant death. Hard on his heels came the big collie, 
ears pinned to his skull by the wind, black lips pulled 
back from gleaming fangs, brown eyes alive with 
excitement. 

“Here, Tabbs,” I shouted, cradling my arms. 

The satiny pink form of the Persian sailed through 
the air and landed with a solid thump against my 
chest, like a football. I whirled about. Highty pounds 
of powerful collie cascaded into my legs from be- 
hind and the next instant the three of us, Tabbs and 
Hide-rack and I, were rolling hilariously on the 
ground. Hide-rack jumped upon my back and thrust 
his keen black muzzle down under my arm in an effort 
to get at the cat snuggled beneath my body. 

“Here, here,” I shouted in make-believe anger, 
“you rowdies leave me out of this! Fight your own 
battles.” 

Then I rolled quickly to one side, leaving the pink 
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Persian helplessly exposed. Like a flash Hide-rack’s 
muzzle darted forward, black lips parted, and his 
fang-studded jaws closed about the furry body of 
the cat. With a single contraction of his mighty 
jaw muscles the big collie could have squeezed the 
life from Tabbs’ body. But I knew he would sooner 
send those keen fangs into his own flesh. The cat 
lay indolently relaxed in Hide-rack’s mouth, obviously 
content with the dutcome of the game. 

“He sure has a lot of confidence in the dog,” Tommy 
remarked, wide-eyed. 

“He should have,” I commented. 
his life one time.” 

That had been a breath-taking occasion—when the 
big collie braved the dangerous rapids in the mighty 
Salmon River to rescue the Persian from being swept 
to death over the brink of a roaring waterfall. It 
was because of this that the big cat came into our 
possession. Old Mrs. Lonnes, the lady who owned 
Tabbs, refused to separate the cat and the collie when 
she realized how deep their mutual affection was. As 
we wouldn’t sell Hide-rack to her, she insisted that 
we accept Tabbs as a gift. We didn’t mind because 
the cat was a blooded Persian and a thorough gentle- 
man. But, of course, we didn’t realize how much we 
were going to owe the big cat before the summer 
was over. 

At first Tabbs had presented a problem. We didn’t 
like to leave him at the cabin all alone for weeks at 
a time and fifteen or twenty miles daily over a rough 
mountain trail was too much for his short legs. Fi- 
nally Dad had picked him up and tossed him to the 
top of a canvas-covered pack on old Nell’s back. Nell 
promptly shied and Tabbs scrambled indignantly 
down, his composure considerably ruffled. But five 
miles farther on, when Dad repeated the experiment, 
the weary cat stayed on the pack. And before the 
week was out he was doing his own mounting when 
the string was ready to get under way. 

All day long he would ride, 
perched atop the swaying pack 
like an Arab on a camel’s hump, 
climbing down to Nell’s broad | 
rump to avoid limbs and branches, | 
and clawing down the canvas to j 
the ground for a drink of water | 
or a frolic with Hide-rack when H 
we halted. And as the weeks | 
passed all of us, even including coe 
Old Nell, had come to regard him i 
as a regular fellow and a privi- H 
ledged member of the Foster 
family. Tabbs was okay. 

“Those two play like that all 
the time,” Dad informed Tommy. i 

“Hide-rack is absolutely de- 
pendable; he wouldn’t harm even 
a chipmunk. But what were you 
about to say?” 

The big, friendly herder studied | 
the toe of his shoe thoughtfully. 

“I found a couple of dead lambs | 
this morning, Ace,” he said pres- 


“Hide-rack saved 


ently. | 
“That’s bad,” Dad commented 

sympathetically. “Lambs are f te 

worth money. How’d it happen?” Kt 
“Their throats were tore out.” ¥ 


“Hm. Sounds like a wolf.” 

“Or a dog.” I thought I saw if 
Tommy’s eyes flicker to where f 
Hide-rack lay. 

“No dogs in here except your 
own, are there?” Dad asked. 

“There wasn’t,” Tommy Newton be 
replied evenly, “till you came.” V “ 

Dad shot a questioning but en- | 
tirely friendly glance at the tall 
herder. “Out with it, Tommy,” 
he invited soberly. 

The charge of sheep-killing, 
whether laid against dog or man, 
is a serious one in the Salmon 
River country, one that cannot be 
taken lightly and has in numer- 
ous instances led to quarrels and 
bloodshed. Tommy Newton was 
well aware of this. For a long 
second he was silent; then he | 
spoke, obviously determined to { 
put his cards on the table. ; 

“Here’s the dope, Ace,” he said. | 
“You know this country and you 
know sheep; so you can corral 
your own conclusions. I was in | 
here three weeks before you came 


The wolf shook himself in a snarl- 
ing attempt to dislodge the thing 
on his back. 
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and didn’t see a wolf sign or lose a hoof. The first 
night after you camped here, one lamb was killed— 
throat cut clean as I could do it with my knife. The 
second night all was quiet. But last night two more 
lambs had their throats slashed open. And still I 
don’t see any wolf sign. It looks like to me—well, I 
just can’t afford to lose sheep like that.” 

Tommy was meeting Dad’s level eyes fearlessly 
now. Death to a sheep-killing dog is the unwritten 
law of the Salmon River country. 

“I get you,” Dad said bluntly. 

I understood too, and quick resentment swelled 
up in me. I promptly spoke out, as you’re all too 
likely to at sixteen. 

“Hide-rack hasn’t been bothering your sheep!” I 
told the tall herder, “He never hurt a sheep in his 
life. Why, he’s a natural-born stock dog. Jabe 
McBride has been trying to buy him for years. He 
wouldn’t kill a lamb if he was starving.” 

Tommy raised his head and looked at me. “What- 
ever killed my sheep wasn’t hungry, Chet,” he said. 
“T don’t believe there are any wolves about, and I 
know my own dogs didn’t do it.” 

Dad took the lid off the Dutch oven, exposing bak- 
ing powder biscuits browned to a queen’s taste. 

“Pull up your chair, Tommy,” he urged. “Now,” 
he continued after we were seated, “what do you 
think we ought to do about it? We certainly don’t 
want a suspicion of sheep killing hanging over our 
dog.” 

“Well, I thought, Ace,” Tommy replied, putting a 
chunk of yellow butter between the smoking halves 
of a biscuit, “that maybe you’d tie him up for a few 
days. That might help us to get to the bottom of this 
thing.” 


Dad was thoughtful for a minute. “I don’t think 


Hide-rack killed your sheep, Tommy,” he said pres- 
ently, “but because I believe you’re perfectly honest 
in this, I’m going to do as you ask. I'll tie him up.” 
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“That’s white of you,” the tall herder replied 
gratefully, “and I honestly hope there’s another lamb 
killed tonight.” 

As soon as I finished eating, I took the forty-foot 
lariat off my saddle, tied one end about Hide-rack’s 
neck and the other end to a lonesome little pine that 
stood all by itself thirty or forty yards back from 
the tents on the uphill side. The dog looked at me 
with puzzled dismay in his big brown eyes. 

“T know you hate being tied up, old fellow,” I told 
him soothingly, “but it’s okay. You haven’t done 
anything wrong; we’ve just got to keep you in jail 
for a while to prove it. Don’t you worry—it’ll be only 
a day or two till we turn you loose.” I patted him 
and pulled his ears playfully to let him know that I 
wasn’t displeased with him, and then I left. 

He followed me to the end of the rope and stood 
there, his handsome head cocked to one side as if 
he were trying hard to understand what it was all 
about. Tabbs offered his sympathy by rubbing his 
arched back against the collie’s front legs. Then he 
teased for a romp, but Hide-rack refused the invi- 
tation. A fellow didn’t feel like frolicking when he 
had a rope about his neck. Presently the big dog lay 
down quietly on the leaves, his eyes watching me 
closely as if hoping every minute that I would come 
back and turn him loose. Tabbs curled up beside him. 

“We'll keep him there till you’re satisfied he’s not 
guilty, Tommy,” Dad promised. 

“You’re a square-shooter, Ace,” the tall herder 
replied with feeling. ‘“That’s the reason I came to 
you before taking a shot at something in the dark.” 

Then, after a firm handclasp, Tommy went back 
up the slope to his flock. 

“Hide-rack hates to be tied,” I told Dad, when the 
herder was out of hearing. “It hurts him as much 
as a licking. Look how he’s watching us.” 

“Tf it was anybody but Tommy, I’d tell him to go 
jump in the river,” Dad said. “But Tommy’s a good 
guy and he thinks he’s doing the 
right thing.” 

That night I carried water and 
food to the dog and sat stroking 
his silky head for an hour before 
I went to bed. He loved it, 
watching the full moon in deep 
contentment; but when I went 
into my tent I heard him stirring 
about restlessly. Poor old fellow, 
being punished for something he 
didn’t do! Tabbs, coming to his 
accustomed sleeping place in the 
tent, rubbed against my legs. 
| “Get out, you fair weather 
| friend,” I said acidly, little know- 
ing how unjust the term was, 
“and stay with Hide-rack.” 

I picked the cat up and pitched 
him through the tent door and 
tied the flaps behind him. Then 
I went to sleep, hoping that some- 
thing would kill two of Tommy 
Newton’s lambs during the night. 
That would prove that Hide-rack 
was innocent. 

“T wonder,” I said to Dad the 

next morning after our guests 
had departed with their rods and 
creels, “how Tommy’s sheep got 
along last night.” 
I “You might ride up and see,” 
Dad suggested. “I'll look after 
things here. Take a pound of 
butter and some of that fresh 
pork along with you; Tommy’ll 
be glad to get it.” 

I took a halter and a rope, went 
out to the horse herd and caught 
Red, my big blooded Morgan sad- 


dle horse. He looked about, this 
, way and that, in a_ puzzled 
manner. 


“Forget it,” I ordered sharply, 
i climbing onto his strong bare 
back. “Hide-rack’s not coming 
today; he’s in jail.” 
I found Tommy seated in the 
j shade of a pine at a place where 
i he could watch his sheep scattered 
over a broad area on the slope 
below. Two shaggy shepherd 
dogs got up suspiciously at my ap- 
proach. The herder spoke to 
them in a stern voice and they 
sank back to their bellies quietly. 
“Hello, Tommy.” I slid down 


But Tabbs held tight, and for 
good measure fastened his teeth 
in the wolf’s ear, 
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and dropped the halter rope so Red could graze. 

“Hi, Chet.” 

“I brought you some butter and a slab of fresh 
pork,” I said, giving him the package. 

“Thanks,” he returned heartily. “I can make good 
use of them. Mutton is a fine food and a great food, 
and people should eat more of it; but it begins to 
taste kinder flat after the first hundred years.” 

I waited for him to say something else, something 
about the night before; but he didn’t. Instead he 
was curiously silent. Out of the corner of my eye 
I glanced at him; he was gazing out over his sheep 
and his tanned, expressionless face told me nothing. 
I began to feel uncomfortable. 

“It’s been pretty hot, hasn’t it,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but I think maybe it’s gonna 
rain. Them thunderheads up there look like they 
might hold some moisture. 

“Well, a storm wouldn’t hurt anything.” 

“No, the range can stand it.” 

Again there was an embarrassing lull in the con- 
versation. I got to my feet and dusted the seat of 
my pants. 

“Well, I guess I’ll be getting along back,” I said. 
“Dad may be needing some help down at camp.” 

“Come again, Chet,” Tommy urged. “You and Ace 
ride up tomorrow about noon and I'll give you a good 
feed of lamb chops.” 

“Thanks, we'll come,” I said, catching my horse 
and preparing to mount. “By the way,” I added, try- 
ing to speak casually but acutely aware of a strange 
tightening in my throat, “how’re the sheep coming?” 

“Okay, Chet,” the herder said, well knowing what 
was in my mind. “They weren’t bothered last night.” 

More circumstantial evidence against the big collie. 
I resented the whole affair bitterly. 
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That night I carried food and water to the dog and sat 
stroking his silky head an hour before I went to bed. 


“Well,” I said, concealing my disappointment as 
best I could, “I reckon I’ll be riding. So long.” 

“Adios, Chet. Don’t forget tomorrow.” 

Hide-rack trotted eagerly to the end of his rope to 
meet me as I rode back to camp. Tabbs tagged along 
in a half-hearted manner as if thoroughly disgusted 
with the big collie as a playfellow. I slid down from 
Red’s back and stooped and patted the big collie’s 
handsome head. 

“Don’t you worry, old man,” I consoled him. “Some- 
thing’ll get into Tommy’s sheep tonight sure, and we’ll 
turn you loose tomorrow. I know you didn’t kill his 
lambs.” 

Then, in an effort to cheer him up, I tugged at his 
ears and gave him a push that ordinarily would have 
been the signal for a romp. But now he didn’t re- 
spond; that unaccustomed rope about his neck was a 
damper on his spirits, as Tabbs had already learned. 
I felt an impulse to turn him loose; but I knew Dad 
wouldn’t stand for that. We had to play fair with 
Tommy Newton. Hide-rack followed me towards 
camp, a pleading expression in his big soft brown 
eyes, until the long rope pulled him back. And there 
he sat, miserable, silently protesting against the in- 
dignity of being unjustly punished. 

Dad was busy replacing a lost ferrule on a bamboo 
fly rod. “How’s Tommy?” he asked. 

“He’s all right,” I replied gruffly. “He wants us 
to come up tomorrow about noon for some lamb chops. 
He was glad to get the butter and fresh meat.” 

Dad gave me an understanding look. “Don’t worry 
about it,” he said. “Time will prove that Hide-rack’s 
not guilty.” 

“T don’t need any proof,” I said shortly. 

“Neither do I; but Tommy does. He’s the one we’ve 
got to convince.” 
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“Well, I hope it doesn’t take long,” I said. “I hate 
to see Hide-rack a prisoner.” 

And it didn’t. Almost as if my words were a sig- 
nal, unexpected events began to happen with light- 
ninglike speed. In an instant that still, peaceful scene 
was transformed into one of danger, violence, and 
death! And the next few minutes revealed the killer 
of Tommy Newton’s sheep. 

The lower fringe of Tommy’s feeding flock was less 
than two hundred yards above our camp. The green 
cover of the open slope was liberally dotted with white 
woolly forms. Above the upper fringe, near the top 
of the ridge, was the tree under which Tommy sat, 
his keen eyes sweeping back and forth over his 
charges. 

The excitement began with a sudden commotion in 
the brush above our camp. It was the sound of a 
small body moving through the bushes in great haste. 
Dad and I got to our feet, wondering what it could 
be. Hide-rack too was alert, his head up and his big 
body lightly balanced on his four strong legs. 

A pink form streaked out of a heavy chaparral 
thicket. It was Tabbs, racing madly for camp! I 
had seen him come in many times in mock fear of 
Hide-rack, but never before had I seen him run like 
this. His little triangular ears of pink satin were 
flat against his skull, his short legs flew faster than 
the eye could follow, and his long, heavily brushed 
tail floated behind on the wind created by his own 
momentum. 

“What’s the matter with him?” I asked anxiously. 

“I don’t know,” Dad replied. “Must be something 
after him.” 

Something was. The green foliage behind Tabbs 
was dynamited open by a great gray body that sped 
blindly after the Persian. (Continued on page 40) 
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The chute dragged him across the roof. 


Dizzily he reached for the harness snaps. 
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At the edge of the 


The Red Winti of Death 


Haiti. Lieutenant Jimmie Rhodes stood 
at the barracks window watching the shadows 
of the fog-capped mountains creep across the 
green savan. In the room behind him Colonel 
Harnle, the Marine commanding Haiti’s forces, 
and Bersac, a negro major of the Intelligence, 
were talking in low tones. 

There was crisis in the air; the wind 
through the campeche trees in the barracks 
compound brought the cough of airplanes 
warming on the rifle range; from the road 
came the muffled cadence of marching men. Jimmie 
listened to the sounds, his hard-muscled shoulders 
tense. The Garde was moving up; the attack on the 
revolutionary army of Batraville, hid in the jungle, 
would begin at dawn, And Batraville, with his greater 
numbers and familiarity with the tangled country, 
had the edge. 

The troop column moved out over the savan, march- 
ing steadily until the jungle swallowed it. A thrill 
touched Jimmie as he watched. They could march, 
those men. And the aviation unit he and Bucks had 
trained—they could fly, now. Jimmie thought of the 
discipline that would be needed tomorrow if these 
natives were to be held together, and a thrill of ap- 
prehension touched him! If he could only do something 
to nelp Harnle! Those three Marines—Harnle, Lieu- 
tenant Gene Bucks, Sergeant Geraghty—they’d been 
more than friends to him. 

He turned from the window. Harnle’s face, touched 
by the yellow lamplight, was flushed with suppressed 
anger. Suddenly he spoke: 

“Then, Bersac, you refuse this mission?” 

Bersac flinched. He was a thin negro, with tiny 
darting eyes and woolly hair, upstanding like a Zulu 
chief’s. 

“Mon Colonel,” he protested hoarsely, “what you 
ask only the gods can do.” 

“What I ask the Marines have done, many times,” 
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Harnle replied. “Sergeant Geraghty went through 
the Caco lines in ’17 and brought back Olivier.” 

“Olivier was only a man,” muttered Bersac, star- 
ing through the window at the somber mountains. 
“Batraville is of the Culte des Morts. In his body 
Christophe, the black emperor, has returned to earth.” 

Jimmie Rhodes gave Bersac a puzzled glance, but 
the native, staring at the jungle peaks, cried: 

“Look, m’sieu—the citadel! And above in the 
clouds—the red winti of death!” 

Harnle rose and strode to the window. Jimmie, 
too, gazed at the distant mountains. The curtain of 
fog that screened the glistening crags was parting. 
Slowly a bleak, forbidding fortress took shape, rising 
on a lonely jungle peak. Christophe’s palace, more 
than a century old, crumbling to ruin. 

On the cloud masses over the turrets a shaft of 
rosy light was playing. Jimmie looked at the light 
curiously. It was as though a steel furnace, con- 
cealed in the fortress, were playing its reddened 
flames on the sky. 

“There’s someone in the fort,” said Harnle calmly. 
“Perhaps our information’s wrong—maybe Batraville 
has his headquarters there.” 

“In the citadel?” cried Bersac. “No! He would 
not dare! You have seen the death winti. Human 
hands did not make that fire—it is an omen of death.” 

Harnle’s lips tightened. “Go to quarters, Bersac.” 


The major of scouts crossed to the door and 
went out, and Harnle, in vast irritation, burst 
out: “Voodoo superstition! Suppose they all 
get the jitters—where will we be tomorrow?” 

“What is this mission, sir?” Jimmie asked 
quietly. 

“To capture Batraville,” answered the com- 
mandant. “It was my plan to usé Bersac’s 
scouts to guide Geraghty through the Caco 
lines into the Grand Boucan. According to my 
information, Batraville has his command post 
there. If we could take Batraville the revolt 
might end without. a battle. But—”’ He 
moved to the desk and picked up the battle plan. 
“We'll have to go ahead with our scrap, I guess— 
machine-gun companies will move into the Grand 
Boucan at dawn.” 

Jimmie Rhodes stepped forward, a spark kindling 
in his eyes. 

“This mission, sir. You spoke of Geraghty—well, 
I could fly him behind the Caco pickets.” 

“Two white men?” Harnle shook his head. “Rhodes, 
it would be suicide. Bersac and his blacks could turn 
the trick—not you.” The lines in his face deepened. 
“Yet—if we could take their leader—” 

As Jimmie left the room, a feeling of exaltation 
lifted him. Harnle wanted Batraville. Perhaps Jim- 
mie Rhodes could get him. Squaring his wide shoul- 
ders, he strode to the door and out toward the camp 
of the air squadron on the rifle range. 

A light was burning in Bucks’ tent where the Mar- 
ine lieutenant and Sergeant Geraghty were playing 
acey-deucey by the light of a candle stuck in a cala- 
bash. Bucks turned as Jimmie entered. 

“What’s up, Pursuiter?” 

“Plenty,” answered Jimmie tersely. 
job to be done tonight.” 

“Tonight?” Bucks echoed. 

Geraghty sprang to his feet. “Flight orders, sir?” 

“Flight, without orders!” Jimmie said with an ex- 
cited laugh. He plunged into the story of the mis- 
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parapet the spring clips opened, and the silk flapped over the rim. 
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Above Christophe’s Palace Red Flames Played 
on the Sky... An Ill Omen for Jimmie Rhodes! 


sion as Harnle had proposed it to Bersac, then gave 
his own idea. But he didn’t mention the red cloud in 
the sky. 

Bucks’ gray eyes looked eagerly at Jimmie, but 
Sergeant Geraghty’s hard, weather-beaten face held 
a grim look of doubt. 

“Lieutenant, you can’t—” he began. A sudden gust 
moaned over the tent roof, carrying a sound, faint 
but sinister, like a wild beast’s scream. The three 
men started. 

“The call of the Culte des Morts,” Hashmark said 
gruffly. “Society of the dead.” 

“Cheerful thought,” said Bucks. “The Culte des 
Morts—why, Batraville is one of them!” 

Geraghty nodded. “The blacks believe he’s Chris- 
tophe come to earth again—that only a gold bullet 
will snuff him out.” 

“A gold bullet?” repeated Jimmie blankly. 

“Why not read some history, Pursuiter?” Bucks 
asked. “Christophe carried a charm to protect him 
against steel and lead—a golden bullet in his pistol. 
The day his empire crashed he stepped into the palace 
and sent it through his brain.” 

9” 


“You know all the answers, don’t you?” parried 


Jimmie. “What’s a death winti, then?” 
“Tl pass,” laughed Bucks. But Geraghty said 
slowly: 


“In the first Caco war, a corporal of the signal 
corps named Moresby saw the death winti. It was a 
red cloud in the sky. That night—against orders— 
he started up the mountain on a lone reconnaissance 
to the citadel.” 

Hashmark halted, his face queer. 

“Well, what happened?” Jimmie asked. 

“Moresby didn’t come back,” the sergeant answered. 
“We never found him. There’s a spring gushes out 
the mountain side—the natiwes say it flows from one 
of Christophe’s torture chambers. We fished his 
tunic from the pool, and in the gun galleries high up 
in the fort we picked up a spent shell from his signal 
pistol.” 


Jimmie nodded. “But about this mission—” 


The sergeant gave him a troubled glance. 

“Lieutenant, we couldn’t set down in the Grand 
Boucan. There’s thorn bush ten foot high. And the 
Culte des Morts—listen, sir, it was them got Moresby. 
They tortured him.” 

Jimmie’s jaw set. 

“The colonel wants Batraville,” he answered stub- 
bornly. 

Down the line a sentry’s whistle shrilled. 

“Guard change,” said Geraghty. “I’ll have to leave.” 
At the tent flap he paused. “Forget this, sir. It’s 
more’n two men can handle.” He went out. 

Bucks, folding the acey-deucey board, looked at 
Jimmie. “I scouted some in Nicaragua,” he said 
quietly. “I owe those Caco something, too, for that 
time they captured me at Acu Bay.” 

Jimmie gave a cry and leaped to his feet. 

“You'll go? I'll get a Corsair turning over!” 

Bucks rose. “There’s a ground fog. We may have 
trouble sighting that command post from the air.” 

But Jimmie grinned. ‘We'll call on Batraville, 
some way.” 

A half hour passed. The moon had climbed high 
over the mountains, now, and in the cloud fringes scud- 
ding past its silver disk a Corsair was flying steadily. 

Jimmie Rhodes at the controls watched the sea of 
jungle below. Revolutionary camp fires blinked redly 
on the hilltops, but the valley of the Grand Boucan 
was lost in fog. Doubts assailed him. 

“A bit of the old sub-minus headwork, Rhodes?” he 
asked himself, then fell to studying the terrain again. 
Through the scurrying clouds the somber outline of 
the citadel appeared, the ruined palace of Emperor 
Christophe, now used by. the Society of the Dead. 
Jimmie shook his head. 

Cutting back the throttle, he sank lower, searching 
for a landing. A barren knoll showed, where the land 
had been cleared for a native dwelling. He planed 
down to a neat three-point and rolled on through the 
high grass. 

“Well,” he said, “We’re in.” Slipping off his belt 
and chute, Jimmie sprang into the brush. 


The chute went drifting down, 
swinging like a pendulum, 
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Bucks hooked a leg over the cowl rim and began 
daubing shoe black on his face. 

“I think we should have kept the air a little longer, 
Jimmie. We haven’t located Batraville’s command 
post. But it’s my job to make the man hunt.” 

A branch snapped loudly, and he whirled. Across 
the mist-hung savan, where the jungle lifted its black 
curtain, darker, shadows emerged from the trees. The 
moonlight glinted on a machete blade. 

“Caco!” Bucks cried. 

Jimmie vaulted the cowl and dropped into the seat. 
Caco were running up the slope as’ he drove the 
throttle forward on the quadrant and pulled the 
starter knob. Through the gear whine‘a rifle barked. 
Jimmie reached for his chute harness:lying over the 
cowl. It had snagged on a thorn beside the fuselage 
and as he jerked it something snapped like a taut 
string breaking. That sound should haveywarned him 
of trouble to come, but gunfire was hammering in his 
ears. A bullet punctured the wing fabric and Bucks 
cried sharply: x 

“Shove off! It’s curtains if they take us!” 

The grind of the starter changed to a metallic 
scream. Jimmie flipped the switch and the exhausts 
blared thunderous rhythm. As he studied the moon- 
silvered valley for his take-off, above the misty crag 
where Christophe’s fortress rose he saw a crimson 
glow on the clouds. Jimmie grunted. The death 
winti again! vs 

He moved the stick and the Corsair leaped ahead, 
her stacks ribboning white flame into the air blast, 
and her wings mowing down the high grass. Jimmie 
gunned her full, and she lifted in a surge of power 
into the moonlit sky. 

In the chill of the high air Jimmie felt foolish. 
He had accomplished exactly nothing. There’d be a 
battle tomorrow morning after all. And if’ Harnle’s 
troops were filled with superstitious fright over the 
red light in the sky, how would they behave? 

The altimeter needle reached five thousand. He 
leveled off and banked to the north for San Rafael. 
As the Corsair picked up speed he turned. 

“Sorry, Bucks!” he yelled. “I messed this up.” 

But the Marine, leaning forward in the bucket seat, 
cried sharply: “Messed up nothing! A bomb raid’ll 
fix everything. Turn back over the mountains!” 

Jimmie stared at him blankly, then reversed in a 
steep spiral. Tumbling clouds raced by beneath the 
ship, and through them the black ramparts of the 
citadel appeared again. He felt Bucks press his 
shoulder and leaned out over the cowling to scan the 
jungle peaks below. Bucks, probably, had located 
Batraville’s headquarters, As he moved, the chute 
pack under him moved too. But he didn’t think of 
that; he was searching for Caco camp fires. There 


were none visible, and he turned to Bucks inquiringly. 

There was a look of horror on Bucks’ face. 

“Your chute!” he cried. “It’s—” 

The sentence was never finished. A billow of 
frothy silk boiled over the seat back, enveloping Bucks 
in a smothering white cloud. Jimmie gave a cry. 
His chute was opening—tearing from the pack be- 
neath him! What had happened? Must have yanked 
out his rip ring, there on the ground, when he jerked 
his harness from the thorn! And now, rising in the 
seat, he’d sprung the pilot chute! 

Desperately he fought to hold the slipping silk. 
But the prop blast, like the pull of a giant hand, was 
dragging him from the cockpit into the tail fin. 
When that happened, the plane, her rudder jammed, 
would spin down into the jungle. 

Only one chance! Jimmie whipped the stick back 


and cut his gun. The plane nosed up and the airspeed 


checked as she fell off in a slip. 

As the crosswise air blast caught the chute, the 
folds whipped clear of Bucks. Jimmie glimpsed the 
silk streaming out beside him as the plane slipped 
through the fog. A quick wrench tore him from the 
cockpit, an aileron flipper grazed his shoulder, and 
he was out over the dark jungle mountains. The 
Corsair dropped away and vanished in the clouds. 

The chute went drifting down, swinging like a 
pendulum as warm air currents met the silk. Jimmie 
reached up and steadied the shroud lines in an auto- 
matic gesture. Not that it would help. .A night land- 
ing in the spearlike thorn below would rip'a man to 
pieces. 

Through the fog came the low hum of a plane. 
The sound grew loud, faded, and grew loud again. 
That meant Bucks had the ship under control and 
was searching for Jimmie’s chute. But if the Marine 
did find him, what then? 

Jimmie grinned faintly and felt through his flying 
suit for his service automatic. It.wasn’t there, but 
his Very pistol was. Small protection—a pistol that 
merely shot a flare—against the Caco! 

The silk drifted out of the mist into clear air, and 
far below he glimpsed again the shadow of the citadel. 
It was almost directly below. As he dropped lower, 
its outline became defined. He could see the crene- 
lated battlements touched with moonlight, and the 
wide expanse of roof, deserted. 

A sudden impulse came. If he could slip the chute 
in over the roof, he might land safely. That was 
better than to go down in the dark jungle. 

Carefully he pulled on the shroud lines to guide the 
drift of his balloonlike craft. Slowly the chute sank 
until it was only a hundred feet above the broad roof. 
Suddenly an air current, rising up the mountain side, 
caught the silk and threatened to sweep him past the 
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roof edge. For an instant his limbs went cold with 
dismay. Then he hauled in on the riser straps. The 
chute crumpled, shot down like a plummet. He struck 
heavily, his head banging on the rough stone flags. 

The chute dragged him across the roof. Dizzily he 
reached for the harness snaps. At the edge of the 
parapet the spring clips opened, and the silk flapped 
over the rim. Jimmie gripped a vine that curled 
about the ramparts, pulled himself to it, and hung on. 

When the tug of the chute had ceased he released 
his hold and staggered up. He felt sick and his knees 
were skinned and bleeding. He looked over the brink 
of the parapet into the dark abyss of the Grand 
Boucan and shivered with reaction. He saw a white 
shape flopping in the dark below, and froze momen- 
tarily, until he realized that it was his chute. The 
harness had caught on the vine that climbed the 
battlements. 

For a moment he stood still, listening as the drone 
of the plane faded out. Slowly hope lighted his face. 
Had Bucks discovered Batraville’s command post? 
Had he already bombed it? Jimmie turned and 
limped toward the ramparts that overlooked San 
Rafael. Perhaps he could see the lights of the aviation 
field, where Bucks would soon be coming in to land. 

He crossed the parapet, circled a great stair that 
led down into the citadel, and went on. As he climbed 
over piles of masonry hurled down by the great earth- 
quake a century before, he heard the drone of the 
plane again. It grew ‘into a deafening roar. The 
mist above him parted, and he saw the Corsair plan- 
ing down. Then it vanished, and seconds ticked away. 
And as Jimmie strained to listen the motor’s thunder 
ceased. Bucks was landing somewhere close. 

Under his breath Jimmie was chiding Bucks for 
his foolhardiness when the clatter of a Thompson gun 
broke out. Caco guns! Attacking Bucks! 

Jimmie ran back along the ramparts. He was un- 
armed, except for his antique Very pistol, but that 
gunfire was not far away,-and perhaps he could help. 
As he ran, the sounds ended. He halted. Had Bucks 
escaped the Caco? 

As Jimmie stared into the drifting mist below, a 
drizzle of tropic rain began falling, and inside of one 
minute the drizzle had turned into a downpour. He’d 
never find Bucks now! He drew up shivering, re- 
membered that there was shelter in the fort below, 
and recalled the stairway near the parapet. 

He stumbled to the staircase, felt his way down the 
crumbling steps, and crept through a corridor that 
led on into the darkness. The wind moaned and 
whistled, and ragged openings in the roof above let 
in drifts of icy rain. 

The corridor ended in a spiral stair. He made his 
way down it and emerged (Continued on page 31) 


In the center Gene Bucks, his hands lashed behind his back, kneeled by an altar built of skulls, 
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There Was Something 
Terrifying About 
the Whale-Inhabited 


Ocean Down at the 


Bottom of the Earth! 


of the whale chaser Norval, watching the Ant- 

arctic seas come crashing up over the obscured 
horizon. He was the junior harpoon gunner, new to 
the ship and the men; this was the first. hunt of the 
season—his first season in southern waters. And he 
felt a cold antagonism all about him. Ever since the 
Norval had left Skantop Harbor, where the factory 
ship lay moored, that antagonism had grown more 
intense. Jim Crandon knew these icy seas would be 
his proving ground. The men of the chaser, hard- 
case Antarctic whalers, refused to accept him, re- 
sented his presence, taking their attitude from Lars 
Nelson, the harpooner in charge. 

Lars Nelson had hold of the big wheel now, steer- 
ing the bucking ship. He was a square-built power- 
ful Scandinavian, with heavy face, truculent jaw, and 
little watery blue eyes. 

Jim Crandon watched him in silence. Something 
fierce about the man, he thought. Sullen, morose, with 
his broad flat nose full of crimson veins. Crandon 
knew him by reputation only. Wherever whalemen 
gathered, Lars Nelson was known as a stern harsh 
man, a driver, but a just one in his way. Well, a 
man had to be harsh, down there where the fin and 
the blue whale flings his spout in the midst of an icy 
wilderness. One error of judgment on the hunt meant 
the end. But Nelson had been in a suppressed rage 
ever since his new junior had been assigned to his 
hunt. Jim Crandon was the youngest man on the 
ship. He knew it. Yet all he wanted was an even 
chance. Next season he wanted to lead a hunt of his 
own! 

The little Norval pitched and dove and danced, 
burying her open bows, where the harpoon gun was 
lashed, in a shatter of freezing seas that slashed the 
foredeck, and spattered the wheelhouse like exploding 
shot. Jim Crandon grinned suddenly to himself— 
he must be imagining things! How did he expect a 
grizzled veteran like Lars to act toward a youngster 
fresh from the hook of Cape Cod appointed his junior 
harpooner? Kiss him? 

“Dusty weather for hunting, Nelson,” he ventured 
good-humoredly. 

“Farn!” The harpooner cracked out the oath with 
startling violence, and turned his head. There could 
be no mistaking the resentment, almost hate, that glit- 
tered in his eyes. “What you expect, you fool? A mill 
pond to catch the whale—and Lars Nelson? I have 
no use for company spies!” 

The fierceness and the meaning of the whaleman’s 
anger stunned young Crandon for a moment. His 
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face paled a little, and his fists clenched impulsively. 
His mind raced back searching the past. The factory 
ship had put into Rio on the voyage south, for final 
stores and gear, before steaming on for the Antarctic 
season’s work. He remembered now an incident he’d 
never given another thought! 

Old Moresby, the company superintendent, had been 
aboard on sailing day. Had seen young Crandon and 
paused to say good-by and good luck. He remembered 
old Moresby’s kindly smile and the firm grip of his 
hand. Lars Nelson and the rest had seen that. And 
they thought—! Why, old Moresby had sailed under 
the command of Jim Crandon’s father years and 
years ago in the sailing-ship days of the old whalers. 
He had stopped to say hello to the son of his old cap- 
tain and friend. And Lars Nelson had taken it for 
the final instructions given to a stool pigeon! So that 
was it! It was out in the open at last, at any rate. 

“Spy—?” Jim Crandon said quietly at length. 

“What else?” Nelson spat out. “What else good are 
you on a whale catcher?” 

“You think—” 

“T don’t think. I know!” 

Jim Crandon stepped forward and their eyes met 
for an instant of silence. Lars Nelson’s were cold 
and suspicious; Crandon’s hard and boring. 

“I ought to smash your face for that, Nelson,” the 
new gunner said softly. “I don’t care what you do 
out here! There’s a factory ship waiting -for our 
catch. But when the season’s over and we sail north, 
you can tell me that again—if you want to. Mean- 
time, we’re whale hunters and—” 

“You? A whaleman?” Nelson’s lip curled. “We'll 
see what you can do off the ice floe of Graham Land 
then. That’s where I hunt.” 

“With an easterly gale blowing up?” 

Lars laughed coldly. “You see?” he sneered. “Where 
the hunting is best, it is most dangerous. You don’t 
like that, hey? Pah! Whaleman! Go aloft in the 
lookout. Do you think you will know a whale when 
he blows, or shall I send a man up to teach you?” 

For a moment, Jim Crandon stared at the veteran 
whaler in white-faced anger. Then he turned abruptly 
and went on deck. No sense in a physical explosion. 
Do no good. Make matters worse, if anything. But he 
restrained himself with effort. 

Soberly he watched his chance to go aloft as the 
deck plunged away beneath him, smothered. in green 
water and boiling foam. He had a feeling that 
grizzled faces from the main alleyway eyed him with 
broad grins as he fought his way toward the foremast 
and started up the narrow rigging. He was in fora 


hazing. And he’d have to take it. 

In the little barrel of the lookout’s post high at 
the truck of the careening mast, he set his face grimly 
to the making gale. Far beneath him the little 
Norval went crashing through the seas, buried half 
the time in seething white. 

Smoke streamed aft from the swaying funnel. The 
little ships of the Antarctic whale hunt are small 
and squat and powerful, built for speed and for stout- 
ness to withstand the terrific battering of those icy 
seas. Those frozen wastes below Cape Horn are the 
last.strongholds nowadays for the monstrous leviathan 
of the deep. The factory ship waited for their catch 
in distant Skantop Harbor, flensing stages ready, 
huge blubber pots yawning. The season was short. 
Soon the closing ice and shrieking gales would drive 
every living thing away. It was a hard life, a bitter 
life. There is no place in the Antarctic whale fishery 
for weaklings. 

Crandon conned the seas with narrowed eyes. As 
far as the misty horizon, the shattering combers 
broke. Huge icebergs, like floating ghostly fortresses, 
sailed off to leeward. There was no heat in the Ant- 
arctic sun, a blurred yellow ball in the cloud-smeared 
heavens overhead. The gale had weight behind it 
now and a deep-throated booming voice that broke 
into sharp whistling stutters as it whined past the 
Norval’s funnel stays. 

Far away to the west the ice-ringed shore of Gra- 
ham Land loomed gray and ominous. Toward this 
dismal coast Lars Nelson drove the little whale chaser. 
Crandon looked at it. It was madness, laying the 
Norval along the ice with the wind making every 
moment. 

The gale came chattering. A fierce squall drove 
the Norval’s rails under. The sun was gone. Snow 
began to fall. The lookout barrel in which Crandon 
stood dove and swung sickeningly. He hung on, star- 
ing through the biting snow. The Norval was hunt- 
ing on a-lee shore. There was no helping it now. 

Whales they wanted. . . . Lars Nelson thought 
him a company spy, a stool pigeon. The scorn, the 
derision, in his voice and on his wind-hacked face! 
Jim Crandon winced. His lips set tighter together in 
the bitter cold. . . . Suddenly he stiffened and leaned 
eagerly forward. 

Through a white pall of driven snow, just above 
the shatter of mountainous seas, a thin plume of 
spray appeared. No one but a whaleman would have 
spotted it. It creamed upward a little, spreading at 
the peak and collapsing to the water again. Beneath 
it, two miles distant at the least, a huge black smudge 
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broke tne water leisurely, curled about like an over- 
turned hull, and disappeared in a trough. A moment 
later it appeared again. Huge flukes upended, twist- 
ing in the air. A quarter mile to windward of it, an- 
other plume of spray! Then another! A pod of three, 
four whales. Blue whales by their blow. Between 
sixty and eighty tons apiece. Blowing and rolling 
leisurely in the midst of a howling fury of wind and 
sea. 

Well, if it was whales Lars Nelson wanted, here 
they were for him! Jim Crandon, his eyes 
fairly burning, turned and leaned far down 
toward the plunging deck below him. 

“Er blaast!” he bellowed, flinging up his 
arm. “Da-er-blaast!” 

It was the traditional cry of the sighted 
whale. A dripping face appeared above the 
boiling deck. It seemed startled, 
as if they hadn’t expected that 
from the new _ harpooner, 
Lars Nelson’s face shot out 
of the pilot house window, 
searching the direction of 
Crandon’s outflung arm. Then 
his leathery face disappeared 
again. The wheel went down. 
The little Norval went over 
on her beam ends to the sud- 
den change of course. The 
seas crashed aboard, moun- 
tain high. The gale pounced 
on the little ship, clawed at 
her rigging as she headed 
into it. She rose, stag- 
gering beneath tons of 
water. Far forward, 
the gun platform was 
awash. The bows rose, 
hung for an instant, 
then went plunging un- 
der as the next 
roller creamed at 
her. 

Jim Crandon 
grinned to him- 
self and put a leg 
over the edge of 
the lookout nest. 
Whales Lars Nelson wanted. 
There they were for him! 

The rigging lay down at 
an awful angle. Waiting 
his chance, Crandon fought 
his way below to the deck 
and climbed back into the 
wheelhouse. Nelson’s square 
hard face was set. It was 
his job to bring the chaser 
up to the hunted pod, then 
turn the wheel over to Cran- 
don and take up his post 
on the gun platform for the 
kill. First blood of the sea- 
son was the senior harpooner’s right. 

Lars Nelson said nothing, watching the breaking 
seas. The little craft soared and plunged, swinging 
dizzily. The booming of the gale against the icy crags 
of Graham Land rose to a crescendo of sound, like the 
savage thumping of enormous kettledrums. There 
was a lee shore and no mistake! And three miles 
away a pod of whales. Lars Nelson jerked the sig- 
nal bells savagely. The Norval’s engines pounded 
and shuddered her stout timbers. He looked over his 
shoulder toward the distant coast. It was no farther 
away. A gray gloom had possession of the universe, 
a gray gloom through which the gale shrieked and 
the seas thundered. 

“She makes no headway, Nelson,” Jim Crandon 
muttered. 

There was no triumph in his voice, nothing but the 
statement of a dangerous truth. Nelson blinked his 
little eyes. Whatever he thought was buried in his 
cavernous chest. He hadn’t expected such a fury of 
wind against the land. Gravnik Point, a jagged peak 
of land, lay ahead. He had thought to clear it before 
the culminating strength of that easterly duster, full 
of sleet and snow and freezing cold, hit the ship. 
Beyond the point was protection against the gale, 
space in which the Norval might find room to 
maneuver for her life. 

But on the lee shore of Graham Land where they 
were now there was nothing but bleakness and death. 
He knew it. Jim Crandon knew it. Every man aboard 
the little whale chaser knew it. Lars Nelson eyed 
the running seas and listened for an instant to the 
ominous crashing of surf against the icy knees of the 
land. 

“How many?” he bit off shortly. 
the pod?” 

“Four, maybe five. 
nik Point.” 


“How many in 


Blue whales. South of Grav- 
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The ship’s engines fought at their full power. How 
much leeway they made toward the icy coast astern 
the men on the Norval did not know and dared not 
think of. They were helpless, without steerageway 
and without sea room. The howl 
and shriek of the elements was 
everywhere, a pandemonium of 
sound, clawing at the ship and the 
men lost in a white wilderness. And 
from astern came the ominous 
booming drum of wind and sea 
against the lee shore. It sounded 
louder. Nelson 
turned his head. 
Deep grooves 
lined his mouth. 
Jim Crandon’s 
eyes followed him 
as he lurched 
away toward the 
companion lead- 
ing below. 

“Watch her,” 
Nelson growled 
ae over his shoulder. 
“IT see how much 
water we got 
here. Maybe drag 
mere anchors—” 

Crandon stared 
after his disap- 
pearing back. 
Anchors! No 
chance of finding 

holding ground there 
—she’d drag a dozen 
anchors! He looked 
toward the steersman. 
The fellow chewed his 
cud with quick hard 
motions, and every 
now and again his 
head came up with a 
jerk as if he expected 
that the next instant 
would bring the last 
rending impact of the 
little hull against the 
saw-edge ice of Gra- 
ham Land. Jim Cran- 
don pulled open the door and 
. Stepped on deck. 

In the lee of the wheelhouse, 
he stood balanced against the 
dizzy gyrations of the ship. The 
Norval was lost in the center of 
chaos. Sea and sky were merged 
in one spitting, foaming mass of 
raging water. He looked aft. 
Through the eerie gloom the 
land towered, gray and forbid- 


“Idiot!”’ Lars screamed. “Fool! 
We drive on a lee shore and you 
make fast to a whale!’ His fist 


ding. Little better than a mile! 
The ship was being driven stead- 


shook in Crandon’s dripping face. 


Nelson grunted, turned, and barked down the engine 
room speaking tube. Smoke belched thicker from the 
Norval’s funnel. Jim Crandon hung to a stanchion 
against the desperate plunging of the ship. Five 
whales in the pod! There was an irony about that. 
A chance for a junior harpooner to crow at a veter- 
an’s mistake. What good was it? If the Norval 
went splintering against the lee shore, there’d be 
nothing left of any of them. There is no rescue six 
hundred miles below Cape Horn. . . Desperately 
they little ship struggled to beat away from the 
land. is 4. 

“She makes no headway,” Crandon muttered again. 

“Na,” Lars Nelson admitted hoarsely. “She does 
not.” There was something broken in his voice. “The 
gale is too much for her. We cannot catch your 
whales today, Crandon.” He hesitated. Jim Cran- 
don said nothing to this bitter admission. “I try to 
heave her to,” the whaleman finished gruffly. “If 
not—” 

With her head to the wind and the breaking seas, 
the Norval set herself to ride out the gale. They 
were fighting for their lives now, not for whales. 
The steersman came into the wheelhouse, grim-faced 
and anxious. Lars Nelson relinquished the helm to 
him and took up post at the forward window, strain- 
ing to pierce the weird Antarctic gloom, to gauge the 
leeway the ship made. 

He seemed to have forgotten Crandon entirely. The 
sudden unexpected fury of the tempest had overpow- 
ered him. It might last for hours, or it might last 
days. From across the bleak and unknown ice fields 
where no living thing but the Cape pigeons and the 
Wilson petrels were, it came zooming at the little 
whale chaser, whipping the sea to fury. 


ily toward it. From the alley- 
way beneath the deck under his 
feet, Jim Crandon heard the 
faint cry of a man. Then another. The whalemen 
of the Norval had seen the rearing ghost of the land. 
They knew what it meant! 

The next moment a great sigh rose under the 
whistle of the wind. A deep powerful sigh, like the 
snore of a giant in untroubled sleep. Spray splat- 
tered in Crandon’s face. Yet it wasn’t spray. It was 
warm in all that frozen wilderness. An acrid stench 
clung to it. The smell of a blowing whale! 

Crandon’s head shot about. His eyes bored into 
the gloom. There it was! Close against the Norval’s 
side. A huge monstrous black smudge awash in foam. 
It sank slowly, rose again, and rolled. A fin appeared, 
then huge flukes twisting in their characteristic spiral 
motion. The monster disappeared. A gigantic blue 
whale, untroubled, scornful of gale and sea! 

Jim Crandon held his breath. Where would the 
brute reappear? A hundred yards closer and that 
Gargantuan back could lift the Norval like a card- 
board toy and fling it, overturned, into the sea. After 
all, Jim Crandon thought, what matters? One way 
of drowning was as good as another. 

Then slowly, leisurely, closer to the ship and a 
little forward now, the huge leviathan’s sleek back 
came again into view. It blew once more, a deep 
powerful snore—and something clicked in Crandon’s 


brain. He spun round and ripped open the wheel- 
house door. The steersman’s head snapped up in 
alarm. 


“I hunt!” young Crandon barked. “Watch it! 
Steady and keep your eye on the gun platform!” 

He turned away, deaf to the gasp of astonishment 
torn from the helmsman’s lips. He was down the 
ladder and into. the alleyway. Six grizzled whale- 
men stood there as he burst in. 
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“On deck!” he snapped. “Er blaast! 
line. Jump for it. Blue whale!” 

He seized a coil of line and sprang for the deck, 
waiting under the overhang, watching for his chance. 
A six-foot giant grabbed at his arm, his face twisted 
and angry. 

“Farn!” the whaler swore. “You fool! 
hunt in this weather! You—” 

“Hunt—or drown!” Jim Crandon whirled on them. 
“Come along! Here we go.” 

The Norval’s deck soared. For an instant it was 
clear of water. Crandon leaped forward, line in hand. 
The wind ripped at his face. The snow and flung 
spray were like pellets of ice. Fighting his way along 
the careening deck, he passed the brake winches and 
gained the gun platform in the bows. Swiftly he se- 
cured his line and rigged it, lashing himself before 
the harpoon gun. He had to trust them, those men. 
Had to trust they wouldn’t let him down. 

He turned his head for an instant and saw them. 
Good men, those. Whalemen! They were battling 
forward through a waist-high boil of water, answer- 
ing the call of the hunt. They didn’t know what he 
wanted of them. They thought him mad. Hunting 
in that gale against that raging sea was sheer sui- 


Rig the life- 


You can’t 


cide. A killed whale could never be secured. He 
was crazy! But he’d given a command and led the 
way. Perhaps they, too, thought one way of drown- 


ing as good as any other. They hung to the life- 
lines, whirled and twisted by the boarding seas. They 
fought along the deck in odd moments of clearing. 
Four of them at the winch brakes now, two on the 
platform with Crandon. The whale-hunt posts. He 
grinned at them, felt a surging thrill at their game- 
ness. 

“Load the gun!” he cried. 

They couldn’t hear him, but they knew what his 
command had been. Soaring and diving with the 
Norval’s bows and half drowned in water, they tore 
the tarpaulin from the muzzle of the harpoon gun. 
One of them overhauled the forerunner line. Cran- 
don turned, waving his arms toward the wheelhouse. 
He saw a frightened white face there, peering through 
the fog of spume and snow. The face and the wheel- 
house window swung crazily from side to side, but 
the fellow understood the signaled order. 


The wheel went down a little. The Norval buried 
her rails. The seas swept her decks. The wind went 
stuttering through the string-taut shrouds. The 
whale! The blue monster! He had to be found. And 
they couldn’t maneuver. Had they scared off the huge 
old bull? Not likely. The noise of the elements was 
in their favor. Young Crandon strained his eyes, 
panting in the bows of the little ship. 

A moment, two, of agonizing intensity. The brute 
had to blow again. He hadn’t had time to finish his 
series of breath-taking snores before he would sound 
the depths for good. There he was! 

Crandon’s arm flew up. The sleek hump of the 
monster’s back parted the raging water slowly—there 
he was, coming clear now, green water draining from 
him, like a submarine awash. Twenty, thirty yards 
off the starboard bow. Jim Crandon’s arms flung 
backward, palms down, in the signal of the hunt. 
The men stood clear, clinging desperately to whatever 
hold they could find. 

Steady. Steady! No mill pond this. A dancing 
deck swinging violently in the midst of wild turbu- 
lence. He swung the harpoon gun on its swivel. His 
eyes burned. One shot was all he’d get. It had to 
be good. One shot—and on it depended the hope of 
the ship and the men in her. Perhaps he was mad. 
But there was no other way. He could hear the surf 
shattering against the ice of the land very plainly 
now, and its deep-throated snarling was a savage 
threat. The Norval had a half hour of life at most if 
he missed that shot. 

Carefully, swiftly, he sighted the gun. It danced 
and lunged in his hand. Now! It bore straight at 
that monstrous black shape on the water, pointed just 
behind the mark of the huge head. In an agony of 
suspense, Jim Crandon fired. 

The noise of the report was lost in the scream of 
the wind. Smoke belched from the muzzle of the gun 
and spat back in Crandon’s face. The hundred-pound 
harpoon flew out, snaking the forerunner line behind 
it. Straight and true the iron went, burying itself 
deep in the flesh of the struck whale. A fall! A 
perfect hit! 

The monster, startled, remained quiet for the frac- 
tion of an instant. Then, leaping ahead with thrash- 
ing flukes, the whole immense reach of its back be- 
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came visible. The stout Manila line smoked out from 
beneath the Norval’s gun platform. The next mo- 
ment the whale sounded, gigantic flukes shuddering 
above the water before he disappeared. 

The accumulator blocks on the foremast sank. The 
huge springs took up the strain, keeping the running 
line taut and free. Crandon, waving his arms, sig- 
naled the wheelsman to stop the engines. The brake 
winches on the foredeck started. The whale line 
tightened, dripping water. Sixty-odd tons of strain 
that line was tested to hold. He signaled again. The 
brake winch locked. From the Norval's bows the 
whale line straightened, seemed to be pointing straight 
down as the leviathan sounded deeper and deeper! 

The little whale chaser’s bows dipped lower to the 
sea with the strain. Her stern lifted clear and she 
hung poised there, tipped up aft by the mammoth 
strength of the stricken animal. Would the harpoon 
hold? Had the barbs sunk deep enough and spread 
laterally as they should to hold the iron fast? Yes— 
the line remained taut. Jim Crandon’s hit was true! 
The iron held. 

Crandon stood on the platform, lashed against the 
washing seas, straining his eyes on that line, signal- 
ing to the winchmen, who relieved or added to the 
strain as he directed. It took all his skill, in that 
shrieking gale, to keep the blue whale fast. 

Lars Nelson, aroused by the unmistakable sounds 
of the hunt, came charging along the deck and gaii..d 
the gun platform. His little eyes took in the scene, 
winchmen and platform men at their posts, sputter- 
ing in foaming water, and young Crandon guiding the 
hunt. His hard face went purple with rage. Lunging 
at his junior harpooner, he spun Crandon half about. 

“Tdiot!” he screamed. “Fool! We drive on a lee 
shore and you make fast to a whale!” His fists shook 
within an inch of Crandon’s dripping face. “In half 
an hour we’ll smash on the ice. What chance have 
we got now with eighty tons of whale to help us wash 


ashore! Farn! You idiot! You—” 
“Look at it then!” Jim Crandon interrupted 
harshly. 


His arm flung back to where the land loomed 
through the driving sleet. The gray walls of ice were 
farther away! The sounding whale had checked the 
Norval’s drift. She was (Continued on page 49) 


He swung the harpoon gun on its swivel. One shot was all he’d get. It had to be good. One shot! 
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Lying there, with brothers 
perched all over him, Swede 
looked like Gulliver con- 
quered by the Lilliputians. 


was hot with argument. Outside, the late after- 

noon sun dipped slowly behind the New Hamp- 
shire hills, leaving the campus a deeper shade of 
spring green. Doc Walters, head of the house, fi- 
nally rose and banged the table with a plane geom- 
etry text. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, “and you freshman 
punks, too. We have gathered to consider ways and 
means out of the impending crisis.” 

“Kill the Swede first!”” shouted Pug Switzer. 

“Hush, child,” said Doe soothingly. “He’s put us 
all in the bag by getting on probation, when he knew 
how much depended on the race at Poughkeepsie. 
If we lose, brothers, I must propel a peanut down the 
main street with my nose. Tom Campbell must wear 
his coat and pants backward for a week. We're all 
hooked—but Chigger Mackenny, the eminent Florida 


Te long, low living room of the Sigma house 


citrus, is in deepest. Chigger must 
go barefooted to the prom! There- 
fore, he is appointed chairman. 
Mr. Mackenny.” 

The young Southerner, lank and 
dark and genial, arose from the old 
couch. He stood by the table, twid- 
dling his Phi Bete key, and looked 
severely at the great blond bulk of 
Swede Oldstrom, varsity stroke. 

“Down home,” he said, “we’d 
simply string an old terrapin like 
you up to the nearest cottonwood. 
We would indeed.” 

“Go ahead, kick me around,” 
growled the giant, running a hand 
through his blond crest. “I sup- 
pose you think J enjoy it—getting the bird from the 
whole college! All on account of that little Hop o’ 
my Thumb!” 

“Professor Whipple,” said Chigger, “is a hard man, 
but just. Only on flagrant loafers, who flop in the 
grass and slumber away the hours for collecting 
specimens on field trips, is he severe. And you, you 
great galumph, caught nothing but mosquitoes that 
flew into your net trying to reach your face!” 

“Well, what are you going to do now?” 

“I’m going to see Professor Whipple,” said Chig- 
ger, “and lower myself by asking his terms for let- 
ting you off in time for the regatta next month.” 

Murmurs of approval rose from the brothers. 
Walters nodded. 

“We're all in the kettle, and the water’s boiling,” 
he said. “Get going, Chig.” 

“T’m off,” said the Southerner, 


Doc 


“Swede, you’d bet- 
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The Six-Legged 


The rollicking story of a 
Swedish stroke who 


craved his 


€ 3 | beauty sleep 


and his daily 
malted milk 


ter come along, too, if you can stand that much 
exertion.” 

“Don’t let him lurch into Allen’s for a tray of 
eclairs or a bucket of malted milks,” cautioned Pug. 
“He’s way overweight—the coach was reading the 
riot act to him yesterday.” 

“A lot of difference it makes now,” growled Swede, 
unfolding his huge bulk and going to the door. 

“Jazz back here when the battle’s over,” called Doc. 
“We'll be waiting up for you.” 

“Thanks,” said Chigger. “Keep a light in the win- 
dow, mother!” 

The interview with the tiny scrap of a man be- 
hind the huge desk was nearing its close. Chigger 
had outlined the situation as diplomatically as he 
could, while the glum cause of it all slumped on a 
chair at his side, dejectedly fingering his white crew 
hat. Chigger drew a long breath. 

“T can assure you, sir,” he said earnestly, “we will 
see to it that he works from now on. He will do 
field work daily. In fact, sir, he might even find one 
of those Six-legged Teepolus moths we scoured the 
country for last fall.” 

Professor Squint Whipple’s thin face maintained 
its enigmatic hint of a smile. The pale blue eyes, 
behind the glasses, played over Swede’s heroic pro- 
portions. 

“That’s quite an order, Mackenny. The specimen 
—as I told the class last term—is almost extinct, I 
fear.” 

“Still,” blurted Chigger, grasping at straws, “if he 
did bring one in, that would be enough, wouldn’t it, 
sir?” 

Squint Whipple pressed his finger tips gently to- 
gether. “I should think so—since the last one was 
seen hereabouts in 1891, Mackenny. It would cer- 
tainly entail sufficient leg work to indicate a change 
of heart. Though,” with a critical glance, “Oldstrom 
could stand it. He looks fat to me, Mackenny—yes, 
fat. And no young man should look fat.” 

“He is fat,” said Chigger, ignoring the Swede’s 
baleful eye. “The coaches have nightmares over him 
every year. And last May, if you remember, sir, his 
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Teepolus 


wind blew up in the first race and Princeton nosed 
us out.” 

“Hm,” said Squint. 
vaguely.” 

“But when he’s right,” said Chigger critically, “the 
son of a gun could load a crew of janitors onto that 
desk, sir, and beat the best shell on the river!” 

The return to the Sigma house was not marked 
by conversation. They banged in, and Chigger briefly 
outlined the interview. 

“In other words, if the Swede can nab one of these 
Six-legged Teepolus moths, we’re set. The Four- 
leggers are pretty common, and don’t count. If he 
doesn’t get a Six-legger, he’s out of luck, and we, my 
hearties, become the laughing stock of the East.” 

“In other words,” said Doc, “the Viking has got 
to hump himself every minute of every day, from 
now on.” 

“In other words,” growled Swede, glaring, “I’m 
to take one of those silly-looking nets and bat harm- 
less moths all over the country!” 

“Precisely,” nodded Chigger. “And the sooner you 
start, the better.” 

“T’ll set his alarm for five tomorrow,” said Pug. 

“You will not!” roared Swede. “Tomorrow’s Sun- 
day!” 

“All the better,” snapped Doc, to a chorus of cheers. 
“You can get in a full day’s work for once in your 
life! We'll map the district into zones for you.” 

Swede drew a long breath and thrust his hands 
resolutely into his pockets. 

“You can take a dive out the window, all of you,” 
he announced. “I’d rather be on pro, and you can 
Stencil that in your hat bands!” 

There fell a tense silence, until Chigger Mackenny 
glanced at the angry ring of faces with a question- 
ing lift of his eyebrows. They nodded, to a man. 
He turned back to the Swede. 

“You'll do it, you big terrapin,” he said softly. 
“Do you hear?” 

His black eyes met the Swede’s 
blue ones in a long, hostile clash. 

“And who,” inquired Swede, 
“will make me, just in case?” 

“IT will,’ said Chigger calmly. 
“We will—the whole gang of — 
hey, help! Help!” 

The carnage was terrible while 
it lasted. There was a backwash 
of bruises, cut lips, torn shirts and 


“T recall such incidents only 


The brothers redoubled their pressure on the delinquent giant. 
They ran him ragged night and day. 


splintered chairs before the muscular bulk of the 
Swede was pinioned on the floor. Lying there, with 
brothers perched all over him, he looked like Gulliver 
conquered by the Lilliputians. 

“Let him roar himself out,” panted Chigger, hold- 
ing a handkerchief to one eye. “Right pow’ful for 
a fat man, isn’t he now?” 

“T’ll break your skinny neck for you!” roared a 
voice muffled by a sweatered arm. “I'll take you 
and—” 

“Just hang on to him, boys, till he cools off. He 
mustn’t go out in the morning air all hot and peevish, 
like. Now, then—who’s got a map?” 

The news of the Swede’s probation cast a pall over 
the entire student body. Down at the boathouse, in 
the green willows on the banks of the river, Captain 
Hort Kennedy spat gloomily into the water. “If the 
Swede’s out, we might as well cancel the triangulars 
with Yale and Princeton, and try to schedule Wel- 
lesley!” 

“You said it,” growled Miner, the wiry coach. He 
picked up the big megaphone, bawled instructions to 
the freshmen as they paddled out into the swift cur- 
rent, and sat down on the float again. “And all on 
account of one moth! Can’t somebody get to this 
little Four-eyed Whipple guy?” 

“Nope,” grunted Hort. “You can’t 
get to Squint. You could blow him 
away with one puff, but he’s concrete 
inside.” 

“Well,” sighed the coach, “we'll 
have to boat Burgess at stroke, and 
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Professor 
Whipple’s 
pale blue eyes 
twinkled 
behind the 
glasses. 


he’s so light he could row in a paper cup.” 

Hort stood up as the swordlike bow of the varsity 
shell emerged from the shed, borne by strapping 
huskies. “Well, we'll shoot the works for you, Pop— 
all the works we’ve got left without the Swede.” 

One of the huskies grinned at the coach. “Say, 
Skipper, I just saw the Swede. He was scrambling 
up that steep sand bank on the bridge road, fan- 
ning the air with a butterfly net. Can you beat it?” 

“Humph,” said Pop. “If it keeps him moving and 
out of the malted milk belt, maybe it won’t hurt him, 
at that. I got gray hairs, meself, trying to keep him 
in shape last year.” 

The search for the Six-legged Teepolus 
began with a vengeance. The brothers 
helped Swede Oldstrom with home work 
on his other subjects, to free his every 
spare moment for moth-prospecting. 

“I don’t get enough sleep,’ complained 
Swede, after a week of strenuous ground 
covering. “I’m falling away to a 
shadow.” 

“Sure,” said Pug. 
dred and eighty-five. 
scales yesterday.” 

Doc nodded hopefully. “You’re get- 
ting a pretty good collection, Viking. 
Chigger has about twenty of ’em marked 
and mounted in your case upstairs. 
Want to look at ’em?” 

“No!” said Swede peevishly. “I’ve got 
no more interest in bugs than you have 
in a collection of busted roller skates, 
and you know it! Chuck me that sack 
of popcorn.” 

“Popcorn’s fattening,’’ said 
Chigger reprovingly. “Bad for 
strokes. Have some, Pug?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” said Pug, 
reaching. (Continued on page 44) 


“Just a mere hun- 
I saw you on the 
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Friendly Talks With the Editor 


What Is Beauty? 


ELL, your dictionary is as good as ours, if it 

comes to that. What started us was seeing a 
friend drive up in a three or four year old high- 
priced car that was pronounced “the last word in 
beauty” the year it came out, but which certainly 
looks like a “dud” beside any of this year’s beautiful 
models at any price. The art teachers say the lines 
of beauty are constant. Maybe so. But anyway 
tastes change. The old folks may like to stick to 
their old ideas, but we boys believe in change. We 
want to go “modern,” which is the spirit that has 
made the world advance as the years rolled on. 


Would You Pick These? 


HICH are the ten most intelligent animals? 

The dog, who has had a chance to associate with 
human beings for thousands of years? The cat and 
the horse, who have had the same chance? None of 
these ranks among the top three, according to Dr. W. 
Reid Blair, director of the New York Zoo. Dr. Blair, 
after 32 years as an intimate companion of animals, 
rates the first ten in the following order: The chim- 
panzee, orang-utan, elephant, gorilla, domestic dog, 
beaver, domestic horse, sea lion, bear, domestic cat. 
He pays tribute to the cat, by the way, because it 
stands up for its rights, and won’t be bullied into 
doing things it doesn’t want to. The cat, he says, 
has “intellectual integrity.” 


Want a Buffalo? 


HE buffalo business is looking up. Twenty-five 

years ago the Canadian government bought the 
last remaining herd of American bison—709 shaggy 
beasts, at $250 a head. Canada established them in 
a 100,000-acre preserve at Wainwright, Alberta, a 
region where there’s plenty of grass, and dozens of 
lakes in which an overheated buffalo can cool off, in 
summer. The preserve grows its own hay, too, so 
that in winter when the snow gets too deep there’s 
still a square meal if a hungry buffalo wants to join 
the bread line. As companions, at Wainwright, the 
buffalo have 2,500 deer and 1,000 elk, moose and 
antelope. 


The Herd The buffalo are Canada’s best boosters. 
Moves They like the country and they like the 
North climate. Indeed, at Wainwright, they’ve 

created a problem of surplus popula- 
tion by increasing themselves to a total of 20,000. 
Canada sells buffalo to zoological gardens all over 
the world; she uses buffalo hide for robes and coats 
for the Mounted Police; she eats buffalo steaks and 
pemmican. «Still the buffalo have multiplied so rap- 
idly that Canada is transporting 1,000 of them, by 
railway and steamer, to a new and giant preserve far 
to the north, near Fort Smith, capital of the North- 
west Territories. The Wainwright herd are de- 
scendants of a few buffalo left on the Flathead 
Reservation in Montana, sixty years. ago. Michael 
Pablo, a Mexican, bought ten of the animals for 
$2,500. The ten multiplied to 709. After vainly try- 
ing to sell the 709 to the American government, he 
made a deal with Canada. Somehow we wish that 
the United States, in which buffalo once ranged in 
countless millions from the Mexican border north- 
wards, had taken a greater interest in preserving 
them. 


Your Company Manners 


F we had lots of money, we’d send each American 
Boy reader a present. The present would be a 
new book, just issued by the Sears Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. The author is Dr. William O. 
Stevens, head master of Cranbrook School. The title 


of the book is “The Correct Thing,” and it has to do 
entirely with your appearance and manners and be- 
havior. Such things are important. They’ve been 
important ever since the cave man became a fossil 
and civilization began. Do you know, for instance, 
that there’s a proper way of buttering bread? That 
there’s a right way, and a wrong way, of acknowledg- 
ing an introduction? That being a guest in some- 
one’s home imposes its own special brand of com- 
pany manners? Since you’re probably going to col- 
lege, where you’ll meet lots of new people, and since 
in any case the cave man isn’t a popular animal, 
you’d better get yourself “The Correct Thing.” 


Our Foolish Notion 


HEN we were sixteen we suffered from a foolish 

notion. We carried it all through school, too, 
because our teachers somehow failed to make a dent 
in it. We thought—here’s the foolish notion—we 
actually thought that the world we saw all around 
us was sound, workable and right. Our ideal in 
business, for example, was the go-getter. The go- 
getter never tried to change anything fundamental. 
He took things as he found them, and wagged his tail 
enthusiastically, and slapped people on the back, and 
trotted around exclaiming “Ain’t life grand?” Some- 
times, to be sure, he was a bit unscrupulous. Usu- 
ally, however, in our admiration for him, we didn’t 
call him that. The adjective we applied to him was 
“smart.” Then, in his fifties, having accumulated a 
corpulent bank account and a couple of yachts and 
a home as big as the public library, the go-getter sat 
back with a self-satisfied smirk and let himself be 
interviewed for the success magazines. 


More We thought, in other words, that our sys- 
Foolish tem of government was perfect, that our 
Notions social and industrial scheme of things was 


all that it should be, that our beloved 
United States had a corner on wisdom and justice 
and therefore was invariably right in all its disputes 
with other nations. To believe anything else, we 
felt, was not only unpatriotic, but downright wicked. 
It wasn’t our job, we told ourself complacently as we 


DIRECTION 


By AL. Firher 


The path goes to the mountain, 

The road sets out for town, 

And you may choose the one you wish— 
The green one or the brown. 


The road goes past a grocery, 
Past houses on a street; 

The path climbs up a valley 
Where there’s not a soul to meet. 


So go the way you choose to, 

The green way or the brown; 

T'll take the one my heart picks— 
And it’s not the road to town! 


pocketed our diploma, to ask questions or to criticize. 
The United States and its practices were gilt-edged, 
100% pure, thoroughly okay, and checked and double- 
checked. Our job was to fit ourself to them—to con- 
form. Our job was to make ourself, as quickly as 
possible, a carbon copy of the bland, immaculate, 
loud-voiced young men that we saw pouring out of 
office buildings at lunch time. 


The Law If you are kidding yourselves with any 
Ts such foolish notions, open the window 


Change and fire them out. Walk the streets of 
any big city for a week, with your eyes 
wide open. Not one-tenth of one per cent of what 


you'll see is really permanent. The fundamental 
law of the world and of the universe is CHANGE. 
Our ways of doing business are changing. Our 
government is changing. Our language is changing. 
Our customs are changing. Our ideas are changing. 
Even our physical bodies are changing, generation 
by generation, in response to the geographical char- 
acteristics of the section of the world we live in. 
Here, however, is a caution for you. Don’t waltz 
out into the world condemning everything you see. 
That isn’t nature’s way, either, for nature chooses 
to work slowly. Be tolerant, and take your time. 
But when you’re trying to do a job, and an age-old 
custom blocks your path, don’t fall down on your 
knees and worship the custom. Look it over respect- 
fully, but critically. Amalyze it. You may be right. 
Just about everything you see about you is going to 
be changed, these next hundred years, You may be 
the one to do a chunk of the changing. 


A Chance to Help Yourself 


OUTH WEEK begins April 28 and ends May 5. 

If you know what’s good for you, you'll support. 
it. Its job is to make adults realize that you and 
your friends are the nation’s greatest assets, that 
it’s up to them to pay more attention to you, if they 
want a better country. Talk with your parents, your 
school principal, any man or woman whom you know 
to be public-spirited. Tell them there’s still time for 
your town to do its part in Youth Week. Tell them 
to write or wire the National Youth Week Commit- 
tee for the United States, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, and ask for a Manual of Suggestions. The 
Manual will tell them just how to proceed. Don’t 
put this off. Do something about it, today. Better 
schooling for you, better libraries for you, better jobs 
for you, are all tied up with Youth Week. 


Get Ready Now! 


E continue to pester you about your future job. 

That isn’t because we’re short of ideas, and have 
to keep repeating ourself. It’s because we feel that 
the forty earning years of your life are mighty im- 
portant. Let us remind you again that the death 
rate, in these United States, is steadily decreasing. 
Men—the men who will be your competitors—are 
going to live longer and hold their jobs longer. The 
chance of your snagging a really important executive 
job before you’re thirty-five is steadily decreasing. 
You’re going to have to wait longer, to stay in a 
subordinate position a few more years. But there’s 
a bright side to the picture, too. Statistics show that 
mechanical engineers—to pick one vocation—earn 
more and more up to the age of fifty-five. The best 
ten per cent continue to get raises up to the age of 
sixty. The poorest ten per cent, on the other hand, 
reach their earning peak at forty-five. Your best 
bet is to come as near the top ten per cent as you 
can. That means you must start out with more edu- 
cation, give yourself as varied an experience as pos- 
sible, and through reading and study see that you 
never stop developing. 
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Piteh With 
Your Head! 


An Interview With Carl Hubbell, 


Pitching Hero of 
the 1933 World 


Series 


Pos 


by 


Harold Keith 


Sa down and chat with Carl Hubbell, World Series pitching hero, ace of the Giants’ staff, 

voted by sports editors the world’s outstanding athlete of 1933. 

pitcher of 1933 required more than a curve and a fast ball. 

you about the hairline control and headwork needed to help you through tight spots of a big 
game. His matter-of-fact way of telling it will give you a World Championship thrill. 


plain two-story home in Meeker, Oklahoma. He’s 

a tall chap with dark curly hair and the wide 
shoulders and exceedingly long fingers of the born 
pitcher. He’s quiet and reserved, yet talks freely 
and frankly about baseball. 

“Let’s go up on the porch,” he 
invited, and Jap Haskell, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma baseball coach, 
and I followed him. We’d driven 
over from Norman to find out 
how he threw his screw ball and 
also how he fooled the Washing- 
ton hitters in the 1933 World 
Series. 

Hubbell looked a little strange 
in civilian clothes. It was diffi- 
cult to visualize him as the man 
who had held Washington, base- 
ball champions of the American 
League, without an earned run all 
20 innings he worked against 
them, led the National League in 
pitching with 
only 1.66 earned 
runs scored 
against him in 
each nine-inning 
game, set a new 
National League 
record of 46 con- 
secutive scoreless 
innings, blanked 
the St. Louis club 
in an 18-inning 
game, pitched ten 
shutouts, and 


Tone stood Carl Hubbell out in front of his 


He made 
Bolton, 


struck out 156 Piel | 
batsmen! hit into \ 

“Well,” he be- a double - 
gan alittle shyly, play. 


the baseball Jap 

handed him look- 

ing as small as 

a golf ball as he 
wrapped his long 
fingers around it, 
“my screw ball is 
really just a sidearm 
sinker that breaks 
down and out to a 


To become the leading 
In this interview Hubbell tells 


right-handed batter. Nobody taught 
it to me and I’ve never been able to 
teach it to anybody else, although I’ve 
often tried. 

“T throw it with a three-quarters 


motion, half sidearm and half overhand. When 
turning the ball loose I snap my wrist as for a curve, 
only in the opposite direction. The ball comes off 
the back side of my second finger.” 

In Hubbell’s experience with the screw ball there’s 
a good tip for beginners. He admits that the pecul- 
iar bend his pitch takes defies analysis and cannot 
successfully be taught. That’s true of most freak 
deliveries, such as the fadeaway and slider. Those 
pitches are nothing more or less than curves, in 
which the individuality of the pitcher has given 
them an unusual bend. 

So don’t try to imitate Mathewson’s fadeaway or 
Hubbell’s screw ball. Try to develop a dependable 


out Goslin with five pitches—three of them screw balls! 
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How does Hubbell release his 
famous screw ball? He grips 
the ball in his left hand as shown 
in the diagram. His swing is mid- 
way between overarm and sidearm. 
The ball comes off the inside of his 


second finger and takes the twist shown. 


curve that you can control. If you happen upon 
a freak delivery that batters can’t hit, count it 
your good fortune. Learn, as Hubbell did, to 
control it. 

How did the screw ball ride off the bat? 

“Like a curve,” Hubbell replied. “Hitters top 
it a lot. It’s hard to get it into 
the air. It’s pretty fast but not 
as fast as a fast ball. I like to 
use it for a change of pace ball 
by slowing it up for a right. 
handed hitter. I like to pitch it 
when they get me in a hole. I 
think I’ve been successful with it 
because I’ve learned to control it 
and pitch it with the same motion 
as my other pitches.” 

You can visualize the bewilder- 
ment of a batter, expecting a fast 
ball, when he starts to swing and 
sees the ball break away from its 
path. Hubbell’s pitching wouldn’t 
be nearly so effective if batters 
knew when to expect his screw 
ball. Effectiveness depends upon 
deception as well as “stuff.” 

What about those first three 
strikeouts in the first World Series 
game? Hubbell had fanned the 
first three Washington hitters to 
face him in the first inning, a new 
World Series record. Each of the 
three was a dangerous left-handed 
batsman. They were Buddy Myer, 
formidable lead-off man, Goose 
Goslin, strapping veteran whose 
long hits had helped win the 1924 
World Series for Washington, 
and Heinie Manush, second ranking hitter in the 
American League with an average of .336. Why had 
he decided to turn on the power and strike them out? 

Hubbell grinned. 

“Well,” he owned up, reluctantly, “I’d always said 
if I ever got in a World Series game, they were 
going to see all I had. We’d cinched the pennant two 
weeks earlier and Terry (Bill Terry, young manager 
of the New York Giants) had given his staff a rest. 
I’d pitched only once during the two weeks and felt 
great. So I cut loose.” 

Did it tire his arm? 

“Yes. I bore down a little too hard at first—more 
than I usually do. I hadn’t (Continued on page 36) 
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UST another bridge. In South America. A long 

way from the Hewlitt campus. They do not speak 

of the Hewlitt track team or the Big Six meet 
down there. But the people who use the bridge often 
speak of the two-word cablegram that stopped a 
revolution and let the bridge be built. And that dates 
back to Hewlitt. 

In February of his senior year, Bob McDougal had 
lunch with his uncle in New York. There, Bob spoke 
earnestly of the fitness of his roommate to join him 
in the employ of the bridge building firm in which his 
uncle was an executive. The eyes of the older man 
rested calmly on his nephew as he listened. Bob had 
the square-jawed, tight-muscled face of a fighter and 
Duncan McDougal liked fighting faces. 

“It’s a good name,” he admitted, when Bob paused. 
“Cannon. Angus Cannon, you say?” 

Bob nodded. 

“He can run rings around me with figures,” he 
stated enthusiastically. ‘“He’s just about head man 
in the engineering gang. Captain of the track team, 
too. He’s decent right down to the core. And the 
most peaceable guy in seven states! Why—” 

Bob paused at the look of disapproval that came 
over the older man’s face. 

“Peaceable,” Duncan McDougal said softly. “That’s 
not so good when you’re building bridges in frontier 
countries.” 

Bob bit his lip. He knew that inadvertently he had 
said the wrong thing. His uncle wanted fighting 
men. Disappointed, Bob went back to Hewlitt. 

“He’s a cross-grained old. kiltie,” he reported to 
Angus Cannon in B8 of Stanwyck Hall. “We should 
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They Were Roommates, as Friendly 
as a Couple of Starved Bobcats! 


CANNON 


by Allen Field 


Illustrated by GRATTAN CONDON 


oi Cannon struck 
y once, a wild, 
3 lashing blow 
? that carried all 
his fury behind 
it. Bob toppled 
to the floor. 


have started warming him up sooner. I suppose 
they’re crowded and he thinks he’s got to make a 
place for me. I—” 

“That’s all right, Bob,” Cannon broke in heartily. 
“IT understand. It’d be great if we could stick to- 
gether, but I can see your uncle’s side of it, too.” 

He stopped. It meant the ending of a bright dream 
for both of them—the dream of working together 
after graduation. Bob ran his hand up the close- 
cropped sandy hair on the back of his head. 

“We’re not licked yet,” he said, and Cannon, the 
taller of the two, smiled. That was Bob. His un- 
conquerable spirit had brought Hewlitt a football 
championship. 

Track season came on. Soft spring days on which 
Cannon dug his spikes into the cinders and felt like a 
prancing colt. The Hewlitt squad stowed away two 
early meets and began pointing for the dual with 
her keenest rival, Lakewood Tech, when strife broke 
out in B8 of Stanwyck Hall. It came on an evening 
when the velvet dark air of the campus stirred the 
eurtains at the open windows and Russ Weller, foot- 
ball end, had dropped in for a chat. 

The fight started when Bob read a news story pre- 
dicting victory for Tech in the hundred and two- 
twenty. Bennett, Tech’s dash man, had been bad 
medicine to Hewlitt in three sports. As half on the 
football team he had almost licked Hewlitt single- 
handed, and as forward in basketball he had been un- 
stoppable. Bob had suggested that Angie could gain 
a little revenge in the coming dual, and Angie had 
shaken his blond head. And then Russ Weller, foot- 
ball man, had dropped in. 


“What do you think of this man Bennett?” Bob 
asked Weller. 

“He’s an egg,” Weller replied promptly, “a badly 
spoiled, egotistic, superior egg.” 

“He’s also Tech’s greatest athlete,” Bob continued. 

“Messes up a couple of football teams a year, and 
nearly did it to us this year. And when it comes to 
the hundred and two-twenty, he says he expects no 
great opposition from Hewlitt. It’s right here, in 
the paper!” 
“He’s an egg,” Weller repeated. “He ought to be—” 
“Smashed,” Bob concluded. “As I’ve been telling 
Angie, this track meet will be 
our last chance at him. Right 
out in the open, man to man, 
with no team for Bennett to 
hide behind, either! But—” 
He stopped and shrugged. 

“What?” 

“Angie,’’ Bob growled, 
“Svon’t even admit he can lick 
him!” 

Cannon’s good-looking 
face curved in a_ tolerant 
smile. 

“End of first act,” he said. “Very pretty. Now 
listen! When a ten-flat man goes against a nine- 
eight man in the hundred, he’s a good bet for second 
place. You can’t kid yourself around a stop watch!” 

“We've been doing this rooting all wrong,” Bob in- 
formed Weller, ignoring his roommate’s remark. 
“We've been going out there and rooting for Angie to 
win, when we should have been rooting for Bennett 
to fall down or break a leg. Poor old Angie’s had to 
run all these years just so he’d be in there in case of 
accidents!” 

“And to keep Tech or somebody else from taking 
second,” Cannon pointed out. 

“There’s a sport!” Bob scoffed. “We go out and 
yell our heads off on a proposition that’s all cut and 
dried before the band begins to play!” 

Angie got up from his chair. 

“Oh, shut up, Bob!” he snapped in sudden irritation. 
“T’m tired of it.” 

He walked to the window and leaned out while a 
slow wink passed from Bob to Weller. 

“I’m going to shut up,” Bob announced, “but every 
day from now on I’m going to take you down and sit 
on you until you say you'll lick Bennett!” 

Angie whirled in time to meet his roommate’s rush, 
but it was only seconds before Bob was perched astride 
him on the floor. 

“That’s the way with you football heroes,” Angie 
growled, rolling his eyes towards the grinning 
Weller. ‘‘Beat your chests 
and sing your hymn of hate 
and then go out and beat Notre 
Dame!” 

“Say it!” Bob gritted. 

But Angie gave a tremendous 
flop and rolled his friend off. 
Bob let him go. 

The morning before the meet 
with Tech, Bob appeared on the 
campus with an eye unmistak- 
ably blacked. 

“He did it with his chin,” he 
said in response to Weller’s 
laugh. “But he’s getting a swell 
disposition. Like a half-starved 
bobeat!”” 

Weller looked doubtful. 

“Better ease up, Bob,” he 
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counseled. “This business of arousing the old fight 
is good, but you two will be working up a hate next. 
We're going to lick Tech, anyway.” 

“And Angie’s going to lick Bennett!” Bob added 
grimly. He was remembering what his uncle said 
about men with fight. 

Captain Angie Cannon, in the white, blue-trimmed 
uniform of the Hewlitt varsity, trotted up the track 
for the hundred. Over him rolled a yell from the 
Hewlitt crowd. Rooting for him to win! Why, he’d 
fight to win! He always had. They didn’t under- 
stand. You couldn’t lick Old King Stop Watch. 

“Hello, Charlie.” Angie said to his rival who was 
already waiting at the mark. 

Bennett was always grouchy on the mark. He 
acknowledged Angie’s greeting with a bare nod of 
his head, without even taking his eyes off his lane. 
As Angie dug his holes he glimpsed Bob humped down 
by the track a few yards out from the start, and a 
wave of resentment swept over him. Picture Bob, 
getting romantic with “fight” talk! The baboon! 

The crack of the gun launched the line of sprinters 
forward like arrows from a single bow. Yet Bennett 
at once grabbed the same two-yard lead he always 
had. 

Angie fought. By inches he gained, while the yards 
flowed under flying spikes like a torrent. They 
plunged, almost 
abreast, past the knot 
of officials about the 
finish posts, but Ben- 
nett carried the tape 
away. Angie caught 
the blue sweat suit 
Russ Weller tossed 
him. 

“Tough luck,’’ 
Weller said. 

Angie gave him a 
quick, angry glance. 
For an instant he 
wanted to shout at 
Weller. There was no 
luck about it! A fel- 
low just ran his race. 
Bennett started 
faster. Some fellows 
did and some didn’t, 
that was all. 

Later, in the two- 
twenty, Cannon 
brought Hewlitt root- 
ers to their feet with 
a wild yell of hope. 
But it was no more 
than that, for Ben- 
nett won again. 

Angie raged in- 
wardly. He had made 
-Bob McDougal no 
promises, but he HAD 
promised himself that 
in the longer dash he 
would beat’ his Tech 
rival. As usual, Old 
King Stop Watch rose 
up to blast his hopes. 
In the dressing room 
Angie decided that 
there was nothing he 
hated quite so much 
as track. 

Hewlitt came off 
with the meet, but 
Tech had uncovered 
some new talent in 
two or three events 
and the score had been 
close. The crowd that 
walked away from the 
field was revising its 
estimate of the Blue 
and White point total 
in the Big Six Meet at 
the end of the season. 

In B8 peace en- 
dured until the follow- 
ing Monday evening. 

“Look here,’ Bob 
said then. “I’ve fig- 
ured the dope on how 
to beat this stop watch 
business and Bennett 
to boot. It’s perfectly 
simple.” 

“It probably is,” 
Angie agreed, a sud- 
den glare leaping into 
his eyes. 

“You run faster 


than Bennett,” Bob stated as a major 
premise, but Cannon’s angry snort cut him 
off. 

“Wonderful!” 

“Say,” Bob growled, “will you take this 
sitting up or on the floor?” 

“Go ahead. I’m a fellow who likes to 
know the worst!” 

“All right, then. Say a fellow takes 
forty-four strides for the hundred in ten 
flat. All an ostrich like you has to do is to 
learn to take forty-FIVE strides in ten 
flat to do the hundred in 9:77 and lick 
Bennett!” 

In a room two doors away Russ Weller 
pulled his head out of a book. 

“Well,” he grinned at his roommate, 
“they’re at it again!” 

The following Saturday brought Hewlitt’s final 
home meet. 

“You really must come down to the field this after- 
noon, McDougal,” Angie told Bob suavely that morn- 
ing. “You see, old chap,” he went on brightly, “it 
marks the end of an epoch.” Z 

Bob failed to “rise” to the bait. 

“All ancient, outworn ideas of the hundred go into 
the ash can,” Angie gushed on with supreme sarcasm, 
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“I’ve merely learned to take sixty fifteen- 
foot strides in ten flat, so I’m bound to 
cover the hundred in approximately six 
seconds! It’s perfectly simple! Really!” 

Bob drew in a deep breath. 

“Thanks,” he said, fixing his eyes on 
Angie, “but I’m bumming over to Fair- 
field for the Tech-Varnell meet. There’s 
a man named Bennett over there who’s 
really worth watching.” 

“Sorry,” Angie murmured icily. “I 
hope you walk both ways.” 

“Rather walk myself than watch you 
do it!” 

Cannon stared angrily at the closed 
door. 

Over Sunday Bob seemed in the best 
of humor. He said nothing about track, 
showed no particular interest in the battle Hewlitt 
had waged and won over Berkeley, and failed to com- 
ment on the fact that Angie had cracked ten flat for 
the second time in his career. But on Monday the 
fight was on again. 

“Angie, ol’ hoss,” Bob began genially, “I’ve got it 
this time. No foolin’.” 

Cannon raised eyes that were beginning to smolder. 

“T’m all ears,” he said. “They’ve grown long and 
furry listening to 
you.” 

“Bennett,’’ Bob 
stated with emphasis, 
“is beating you on the 
start.” 

Angie leaped from 
his chair and whanged 
a book on the floor. 

“A garbage collector 
in Hoboken told me 
that two years ago!” 
he yelled. “How’d you 
like to leave the coach- 
ing of the track team 
to Brown?” 

Bob got up slowly. 

“Brown can snap 
you out of it in foot- 
ball,” he said in a cool, 
even tone, “but in 
track he just has to 
do the best he can. 
You’ve both agreed 
Bennett can lick you. 
I’ve learned something 
new. I’ve found out 
that a guy named 
Cannon needs to learn 
how to spell ‘fight’ in 
capital letters!” 

For a moment si- 
lence held thick and 
heavy in B8. 

“*Bob,’’ Angie 
panted, “this has gone 
beyond a joke!” 

“You said it!” 

They charged. Can- 
non struck once, a 
wild, lashing blow 
that carried all the 
fury of a_ pent-up 
beast behind it. It 
landed flush on the 
jaw. Bob snapped up- 
right and then toppled 
to the floor. Angie 
stared down at him. 
Then he dropped to 
his knees. 

“Bob! Gosh, Bob!” 
he wailed. “I—I didn’t 
mean it, old man!” 

He dashed across 
the hall and returned 
with a dripping towel 
from the washroom. 
Bob sat up and 
rubbed his hands 
down his thighs. 

“Time out,” he mut- 
tered thickly. He 
shoved his hands into 
his hair and gave his 

(Cont. on page 35) 


Captain Angie saw red. 

A force bigger than 

himself swallowed him 

up, gave focus and drive 
to his being. 
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Keeper 
of the 
Refuge 


Dark Hours Ahead 
for Red Clarke 
and the Ten Cent 
River Country! 


by 
Harold Titus 


The Preceding Chapters 


\\\ 7 HEN Red Clarke headed up into the northern 
forest country, he wasn’t looking for trouble; 
he wanted a job. He found both. 

Because Red could send a tractor roaring through 
impossible places, “Tip-Top” Topping, keeper of the 
Ojibway State Game Refuge and head of fire fight- 
ing, took him on as a tractor driver. Circumstances 
soon made Red a detective! 

The forest refuge was threatened by the shrewd, 
ruthless planning of Lannin, influential land dealer 
and banker of Tincup. If Lannin could buy up all 
the land west and south of the refuge—land badly 
needed for the refuge work—he could sell it to rich 
sportsmen and make a fortune. Commissioned by the 
state to buy the land, he bought it and then coolly 
held it for himself. He had all but old Herbert Bush’s 
holdings, and he meant to get those. 

Red arrived at the refuge on the day Lannin had 
ordered a clumsy young helper, Baxter, to start a 
forest fire on Herbert Bush’s land to scare the old 
fellow into selling. Red saw Baxter running away 
after setting the fire, and he picked up the rubber 
heel Baxter lost as he ran. 

“We've got Baxter now, and we'll get Lannin!” 
Topping exulted to Red. 

But in the night a shadowy figure stole into the 
room at the refuge headquarters where Topping and 
Red slept. When it stole out again, the rubber heel, 
the needed evidence, was gone! 

Red reluctantly suspected Cliff, the lame young 
cook. But it was hard to believe that the boy would 
turn traitor to Topping, who had befriended Cliff 
when he had been jailed on an unjust charge. Neither 
Red nor Topping wanted to believe that Cliff took the 
heel, and they had no way of proving that he did. 

If only old Herbert Bush would sell to the state! 
But he was afraid. 

Hubert Bush, Herbert’s twin, a trapper, wouldn’t 
have been so much afraid, Red felt. An idea occurred 
to him. Hubert had great influence over Herbert, 
and the old trapper had taken a liking to Red. The 
boy would win Hubert’s trust and get him to handle 
Herbert. 

The plan got off to a glorious start. Red went 
trapping with Hubert, and everything was fine. Then 
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Red leaned against the door casing, his eyes very sober. “‘So you thought I knew,” he said quietly. 


Hubert was laid up with a cut hand and Red, trap- 
ping alone, caught the famous wolf Two-toes that 
Hubert had worked for months to catch. Sick with 
disappointment and fury, the old trapper ordered Red 
away from his cabin—and that plan for defeating 
Lannin had crashed! 

Worse still, Lannin was now keeping a vicious 
watch on the red-headed young newcomer. The boy 
was an active threat to his plans. 

Perhaps that was why Red got a mysterious tele- 
phone call one day when he had driven to Tincup for 
some groceries. Red thought the call was from Pete 
Swanson, Topping’s trusted lieutenant. Certainly the 
voice and words sounded like Pete’s curious English. 

“Tip-Top says stop by ol’ Camp Sefen and get a 
fawn some warten lef’ in das ol’ barn, Ret. Bring him 
on home.” 

“All right,” Red sent back—he liked rescuing 
orphaned fawns. “I’ll get him.” 

It never occurred to Red that the voice might not 
be Pete’s. 


Chapter Eight 


AMP SEVEN lay still in the breathless heat as 
Red drove the car into the clearing, got out, and 
walked directly to the old barn. 

The door, he saw, opened inward. Now it was 
closed but not fastened; the weight of its sagging 
frame kept it shut, Red reasoned absently. He stood 
outside a moment listening to a snuffling within. 
Then, cautiously opening the door a few inches, he 
slipped inside, and the heavy door at once swung 
shut behind him. 

In the dark, his eyes were at first useless; so he 
had no idea that he had entered a box stall that had 
once been a hospital for sick horses. There were no 
windows, but chinking had fallen from between the 
logs, and the light that filtered through these slits 
permitted him after a moment to see movement in the 
far corner. There was his fawn. 

“Come along, baby!” he coaxed. 
to hurt you.” 

He moved slowly forward and stooped over, arms 
outspread to catch the shy prisoner. 


“Nobody’s going 
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The stamp of a hoof arrested him; an alarmed 
snort made him straighten. He stood staring as his 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom. 

“Sa-ay!” he gasped under his breath, and com- 
menced to back cautiously. 

That was no fawn! It was a grown deer, angry 
and terrified. A bad actor, a deer like that, Pete 
Swanson had said. Better get out of here fast! 

But on his next step backward the deer charged, 
head down, with a terrific rush. Red threw himself 
sideways—but not in time. 

Something struck his hip, and spun him about! He 
threw out a hand in a futile attempt at defense, and 
it closed on the velvety nubbins that would eventually 
be proud antlers. Clinging desperately, he got his 
other hand on the sprouting horns and tried to hold 
the deer’s head down and at the same time avoid those 
savagely lashing front hoofs. 

The buck half lifted him, flung him from side to 
side, shook and slammed him against the wall. Then 
a twist of the animal’s head tore loose his grip! He 
whirled to run, but the deer reared, striking viciously 
with his forefeet. A hoof caught Red’s shoulder and 
he went down. No use trying to reach the door! 
Across the stall was a manger, and he rolled and 
scrambled for that frail refuge. 

As he threw himself along, the crazed buck began 
battering at him again, snorting and grunting as he 
stamped. A hoof grazed Red’s ankle; another caught 
the tip of a finger. He rolled over again, and again, 
gasping. Once more and he’d be under the manger! 
But just as he made a final terrific effort, a frantic 
forefoot drove into his thigh in a blow that seemed 
to rip and rake the flesh wide open. 

His scream died in his throat, stifled by agony. 
Things went black. He had never before experienced 
such pain. It made him deathly sick. But he was 
under the manger, temporarily safe. 

No telling, though, how long his shelter would last. 
The buck was attacking it, stamping, bashing, trying 
to batter it down and be at him. 

Dust filled Red’s eyes and throat, and the racket 
of splintering wood filled his ears. He lay there 
gasping, feeling that it was all over. Then the place 
became oddly quiet, and as the fog of pain and panic 
lifted a little he realized that the deer after backing 
away, pawing and grunting, now stood waiting. 
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“All ready to sock me again,” Red reflected limply. 
“Must have come in to get at that salt block Tip was 
talking about. Got shut in, and then I scared him. 
This is a nice mess.” 

The door was on the far side. With a numb shoul- 
der and a torturing leg, what chance had he of mak- 
ing it? None! Yet he had to get out and in a hurry! 
His ripped breeches leg was soaked with blood, and 
he could feel his strength ebbing. 

He groped along the wall and found the sill log 
partly gone from dry rot. He worked his fingers in 
the earth below it; the stuff came away like powder 
and light broke through. 

If he only had something to dig with! Reaching 
upward, he grasped the end of a splintered board in 
the manger bottom and pulled. The nails shrieked, 
and instantly the buck came charging. He crashed 
into the manger, frantic to be at this enemy who 
had escaped and was now again moving. 

Red lay still a moment. The deer backed off again, 
pawing and snorting. Again the boy wrenched at 
the board and it came loose. The animal stamped 
threateningly but did not charge; so Red commenced 
to dig, slowly and awkwardly. 

He couldn’t turn to lie on his side; there wasn’t 
room enough. He had to lie flat on his back and 
work the stick across his breast. First he jabbed 
at the earth beneath the sill to loosen it. Then, pain- 
fully, he shoved the dirt on through. 

He worked desperately, stopping now and then to 
rest and fight down a constantly rising nausea. His 
tongue swelled and his throat grew bone dry. He 
drove himself on through engulfing waves of black- 
ness. It was a grim race against faintness now. If 
he failed to clear a space through which he could 
crawl, he would probably die there. 

Jab of the broken board. Shove of the hands. Rest. 
Grit of teeth against pain and weakness. Scrape. 
Shove. An age of pain; an eternity of effort. 

The broken board struck a stone. He sobbed as 
he fought to move it. At last, almost exhausted, he 
shoved it through the hole and, with spots dancing 
before his eyes, started to lie back and rest again. 
But then he realized that now perhaps the opening 
was large enough, and began painfully to work him- 
self about—he’d try to shove his head through. If 
he failed... . 


“Of course you knew!” Cliff shrieked. “Why didn’t you tell? Can’t you ans 
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But his head went through, and his shoulders too. 
He lay there, cheek pressed against the dry earth, 
breath wheezing. It would be good to lie so, to let 
himself drift—but it wouldn’t do! He was only half 
safe even now. 

Moaning, wriggling, clawing, he got his back and 
hips under, rolled over—and at last was through. 
Getting to his feet was a task, but at last he stood 
weakly clinging to the logs and breathing through 
his open mouth. Looking dully down at his right leg, 
he saw that the whole length of his pac was deeply 
stained with his own blood. 

He was out of the worst of the mess, but plenty 
remained to be done. He needed help in a hurry! 
How was he going to get it? The car stood in the 
clearing but he knew he never could drive. 

Few traveled this lonely road. If he sagged into 
unconsciousness, he might lie here for hours. For 
days, or longer... . 

He recalled what Topping and Pete and Hubert 
had told him about emergencies in big country. Three 
shots or three smokes were the woods signals of dis- 
tress—any woodsman who caught them would come 
running. Suddenly he laughed crazily. Three smokes? 
Just one would be enough, with those men watching 
intently in their towers, bent on catching the first sign 
of any forest fire! He didn’t need three smokes; just 
one would bring help. 

The gentle breeze waved the lush grass of the clear- 
ing. The buildings swayed drunkenly before his 
foolish eyes. There was the men’s shanty, the cook 
camp, the blacksmith shop— 

That was it! The blacksmith shop, standing apart 
from the others, with rods of green grass between it 
and the fringe of second growth... . 

He fell three times as he staggered toward the old 
building and finally covered the last few yards at 
a laborious crawl. Dead grass and leaves were 
matted against the sill. He got out the bottle of 
matches Topping had cautioned him always to carry. 

The first match broke; the second scorched only his 
fingers. He put two together and scratched them 
and held the twin flares close to the leaves against 
the lowest logs. Flame licked up at pitch-encrusted 
knots; heat bathed his face; he crawled away as fast 
and as far as he could—crawled with the last of his 
strength and when he could move no more sank on 


Why didn’t you tell him?” 
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his face in the long 
grass and lay there, 
a still, flat figure, 
while behind him 
flame snapped and 
roared in the sea- 
soned pine tim- 
IDOLS ia fas, 2: 

The man in the 
Tincup tower turned 
from scanning the 
eastern horizon and 
caught his breath, 
and then snatched up 
his field glasses. In 
another moment he 
was behind his map 
board, swinging the 
alidade and taking a 
sight on this column 
of smoke to deter- 
mine the exact com- 
pass bearing. He 
called his district 
headquarters in 
town and the clerk 
there called the ref- 
uge tower, where 
the lookout was just 
taking his reading 
on the smudge. The 
intersection of lines 
projected from these 
tower locations in 
accordance with the 
readings taken 
marked the spot 
from which smoke 
rolled upward. 

So a truck rolled 
outward, witha 
warden at the wheel 
and three helpers 
along. They burned 
up the road west- 
ward and swung off 
to the north. 
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“One of the old Camp Seven shanties!” a man said. 

“Yeah. Blacksmith shop,” the warden growled as 
they came into the clearing. “Nothing else burning. 
Now who could’ve set—look there! What’s that? In 
the grass yonder!” . 

For a time after Red had crawled away from the 
burning building, things were just a blank for him. 

Then periods of half consciousness alternated with 
more blanks. He thought that he saw Cliff standing 
in a doorway, staring at him with horror. He thought 
somebody was being addressed as “Doc.” Strange. 
He gave up. He slept... . 

Then he was fully awake and twilight was coming 
through the windows, the smell of antiseptic was 
strong, and Topping was arguing in low tones with 
Hubert Bush, just outside. 

“But he couldn’t understand! It’d do you no good, 
Hubert! He only half came to when the doctor 
was dressing his leg. If you ask him a question, 
he just mumbles,” 

“By crickety, I got to tell him! The boys say 
he’s like to die, and I got to tell him I ain’t 
provoked. Was. When he ketched Two-toes 
I gits provoked. Fer a little while. If he’s 
goin’ to die, that’s diffrent. Don’t want him 
a-dyin’ thinkin’ I’m provoked!” 

“But you can’t—” 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Bush.” Red’s faint 
voice held a chuckle. “I’m too tough to— 
kill off—easy.” 

In three strides Topping was over by the 
bed, and the next moment Hubert was peer- 
ing over his shoulder. Behind them, Cliff 
stood in the doorway, his face strained and 
anxious. 

“How do you feel, Red?” Topping asked. 

“Not so hot,” Red admitted weakly. “But 
I’m feeling. That’s—something.” 

“Jemima, I’ll say it is! Doe said you’d come 
round all right, but you sure took your time about 
it, young fellow.” Topping heaved a great sigh 
of relief, 

“Kind of remember the doctor. 
as he tried to move. “My leg!” 

“T'll bet it hurts! It’s ripped up pretty deep. What 
in tunket happened, Red? All we know is that the 
boys found you.” 

“Well,” Red began, and was relieved to find his 
voice steadier, “mostly, your fawn turned out to be 
some fawn’s great granddaddy and didn’t want me 
to bring him home.” 

“Fawn? My fawn? What are you driving: at?” 

“Pete telephoned me that you wanted me to stop 
at Camp Seven and pick up a fawn somebody’d left 
in the old barn—” 

“Pete phoned that? Why, I never said any such 
thing! And Pete’s been out on the job all day.’ He 
wasn’t anywhere near a telephone. Why, somebody’s 
either crazy or—” 

They stared at each other for a moment. 

Then Red said: “Or smarter than we’ve thought 
they were. I should have suspected. We shouldn’t 
take a chance on anything, I guess!” 

Then, as his head cleared, he gave Topping more 
detail, while Hubert and Cliff listened eagerly. 

When he had finished, Topping said grimly: “That 
was a sweet little plan. They might have murdered 
you!” ‘ 

In the doorway, Cliff turned abruptly and limped 
for his kitchen. Red’s eyes followed him. 

“By crickety, you’re a-speakin’ riddles!” Hubert 
declared. “Somebody wants to get you all ripped to 
pieces! Why? And who'd do such a thing? Who's 
after you?” 

“T couldn’t swear to them, Mr. Bush. ‘I could‘make 
a good guess, though.” 

“By crickety, guess then! And leave me at’’em! 
Tryin’ to get you kilt by a trapped deer! * You, the 
best prospect fer a wolf trapper that’s ever come 
into this county! Show me to ’em,. young feller Red, 
and I’ll make ’em think a wild cat’s got his claws 
into their hides!” 

Red stirred beneath the covers. Now was the time! 

“That’s fine, Mr. Bush!” he said. “That’s great. 
We need a lot of help and you’re the only one who 
can furnish it.” 

“Me? How come that?” 

“Because you’re the only man who can influence 
your brother.” 

“Herbert? What’s he got to do with this? What’s 
Herbert got to do with rippin’ a young feller ‘to 
ribbons?” 

“They ripped me to ribbons because they want to 
rip this refuge to ribbons. If you could persuade 
Herbert to sell his lands to the state, these crooks 
would be licked once and for all!” . 

The old trapper’s fingers began to rummage in his 
beard. “Don’t dast! He got a warnin’!” 

“I know. And he’s so uneasy he won’t even talk 
to Mr. Topping. But I think we can promise this: 
If Herbert will sell to the state we’ll haul his poles 


Ah-h! Ouch!”— 


“Who taught him about the habits of wolves? 
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and ties out from Ten Cent Lake to a place where 
they'll be safe. We’ll do that without charge, won’t 
we, Tip? See, Mr. Bush? Your brother’s property 
wouldn’t be in danger, the state would have the land 
it needs, and the reason for all this trouble would 
be removed.” 


“Dunno. Dunno. Got a warnin’. Don’t like to 
meddle, us Bushes. Always minds our own busi- 
ness.” 


Red got himself up on an elbow. “But this is your 


“Well, I can’t. I can’t, I tell you!” 


business! Refuges like this provide the only chance 
we've got’to keep a.supply of the wild things you 
love for all the people. Herbert has the land the 
state must have for this project, and you’re the one 
man who can influence him!” 

Hubert Bush shook his head again, but he smiled 
faintly. “Appealin’ to me, eh? Never been appealed 
to afore. Mostly been made fun of. Pleasant, bein’ 
appealed to. But I dunno. I dunno.” 

Red, exhausted,,lay back limply, but his eyes sought 
Topping’s and urged the keeper to carry on the 
struggle. 

Topping, feeling that Red’s influence with the old 
trapper was greater than his own, had kept silent. 
But his mind had been busy assembling arguments 
that might move Hubert, and now he brought them 
out. 

“Hubert,” he said quietly, “these shysters who are 
trying to upset things are two-legged wolves. They’re 
smart and they’re savage, just like old Two-toes. 
They can ruin this refuge plan just as Two-toes could 


chave ruined the deer herd. You'tackled a tough job 
‘when you set out to get Two-toes and save the deer. 
* But you did it! 


Red here happened to bring him in, 
You did! 
You 
did! ) Without you Two-toes would be running and 
killing yet. Now, won’t you come to the rescue again? 


but who :taught Red: how to make a set? 


‘Won’t you turn in and help us iget rid of this pack 


of two-legged wolves?” 

“By. crickety!” the little trapper ejaculated, frown- 
ing thoughtfully. “You’re a good argufier, Mr. Tip- 
Top Topping. Two-legged wolves, eh? Guess they 
are. Look at what they did to this young feller! I'd 
like to get ’em just for that. Pleasant, too, bein’ ap- 
pealed to. But I dunno. Iidunno. After that warn- 
in’—” he drew a long, troubled breath—“after that 
warnin’, I-don’t see how we dast mix in. No, sir.” 

For a few moments Red had hoped. Topping had 
said just the right things, and Hubert had obviously 
been almost won over.: But that ominous warning 
had made a deep impression on the wary little man. 
He wouldn’t buck it. Heavy-hearted once more, Red 
twisted restlessly—and a gasp of pain escaped him. 

Hubert looked at him, and abruptly spoke again. 
“We'll think about it,” he announced. “Can’t do 
nothing sudden, but we’ll think about it and I'll tell 
Herbert what them .two-legged wolves did to the 
young feller here. The murderin’ varmints!” Then, 
still muttering and fuming, he took himself off. 

og and Topping smiled rather grimly at each 
other. 
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“You put up a great talk,” said Red, “but I’m 
afraid it isn’t going to get us anywhere.” 

“Maybe not,” growled Topping. “But if old Hubert 
gets a little madder about the way you’re ripped up, 
he may forget his scare. Anyhow, he’s promised to 
talk things over with Herbert. Here—you take this 
tablet Doc left for you and go to sleep.” 

And Red did. 

The next morning Topping and Pete drove back to 
Camp Seven and freed the half starved, thirst-tor- 
tured deer. 

They found evidence which indicated clearly that 
the happening of the day before had been deliber- 
ately planned. A crude trigger had been arranged 

-on the door so it would swing shut when sprung. 
Perhaps several lesser deer had been trapped and 
released. When the old buck had been caught—why, 
then another trap had been set and on Red’s first 
trip to town it had been sprung. 
“But Lannin and Baxter are sharp!” Topping 
growled to Red. “They planned to get you out 
of the way all right, and yet we can’t prove a 
thing.” 
“Probably not,” Red agreed. 

He lay frowning, thinking. Lannin, furious 

at a mere boy’s interference with his plans, 

had set out to get him. But Lannin would 
doubtless try to get Tip Topping too if he 

* saw a way to do it. Red voiced a growing 
wonder: 

“Tip, why is Lannin taking such long 

chances?” 

“He’s desperate,” Topping said briefly, and 

added, after a pause: “I saw him in town 

last week, and his eyes looked like a crazy 
man’s. My guess is that he’s been using bank 
money in his private deals and is scared the 
bank examiners will drop down on him before 
he can put through these land sales and replace 
the money. Red, I can’t forget Lannin’s eyes! 
I don’t like this fight—and I wish you were a thou- 
sand miles from here!” 

“T don’t,” said Red. 


Chapter Nine 


OWN between blankets but still working! That 

was Red. Before the week was past, he was out 
of pain and raring to go. Topping found things to 
occupy him, letters to answer, reports to make out, 
and a general miscellany of office work. 

“Makes me feel important!” Red grinned, and 
added longingly: “Suppose I could ever work up to 
be keeper of a refuge like this?” 

“Why not?” asked Topping in his crustiest tone. 

Technical men came in while Red was still in bed— 
three young fellows rather fresh from their univer- 
sities, tanned and smart and wholly alive to life. 

One was studying soils against that time when the 
state, if it went ahead with the local plans, could 
reforest some of the burned-over areas with types of 
trees that would furnish food and shelter for game, 
beauty for vacationists and, eventually, a timber 
supply. 

The other two were investigating the effect of 
beaver on trout streams in an attempt to determine 
what creeks might make better fishing waters if 
beaver were introduced and what ones might be better 
off if the fur bearers were removed. Red’s forehead 
wrinkled when they talked to him of natural fish 
food in terms of grams per square foot of such and 
such a type of bottom, of the nitrogen content of a 
cubic foot of water under varying conditions of tem- 
perature, and the amount of the element demanded by 
a given number of fish. 

“You know,” he said to Topping, “these fellows 
sound like a gang of doctors diagnosing cases!” 

“That’s the idea,” replied the keeper. ‘The micro- 
scope’s as important as the power pumper in con- 
servation problems, and a scientific education’s a lot 
more valuable than a strong back.” 

So passed long summer days while Red’s leg healed 
and his strength was revived. 

But one job that he had undertaken he kept to him- 
self. Better, he thought, not to worry Topping with 
it. He began it on the morning after his encounter 
with the buck when Cliff appeared in the doorway 
after the crew had gone out. 

“How do you feel, Red?” he asked awkwardly. He 
looked tired and worried. 

“Swell! Leg hurts a little but not too much.” 

“That’s good! Well—guess I’ll get back to the 
job.” He turned away. 

“Oh, Cliff!” 

“Yes? What is it?” The lame boy came back, 
eager to be of use. But when Red said nothing, just 
looked at him in grave questioning, Cliff’s eyes 
dropped and color surged up in his thin face. He 
maintained a tight-lipped silence, however. 

“My mistake,” Red said after a moment or two. 
“Thought you had something to say to me.” 
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Cliff did not look into the room again for two days. 

In the afternoon of the second day, the telephone 
rang and Red heard Cliff answer: 

“Yes... . Yes... . Well, I can’t... . You know. 
... Yes... . I can’t, I tell you!”—and with that 
he slammed up the receiver and limped hastily back 
into the kitchen. 

Red lay still, his face very thoughtful. 
been terror in Cliff’s voice. 

The next day as Red sorted the mail he found a 
letter for Cliff. 

“Oh, Cliff!” he called. And as the lame boy re- 
luctantly appeared in the doorway, he added: “Letter 
for you.” 

But when Cliff would have taken the letter, Red - 
hung on to one corner of it. 

“Anything to say to me?” he asked. 

“Why—no. What would I have to say to you?” 

“J didn’t know. Just wondered.” Red turned back 
to the mail again. 

Two days later another telephone call came for 
Cliff and again Red listened to Cliff’s jerky, evasive 
answers. 

Still later, out of bed for the first time, Red dragged 
himself out through the din- 
ing room. He saw the lame 
boy watching him from the 
kitchen and stopped. 

“What was that, Cliff?” 


There had 


“What was what?” —al- 
most savagely. ! 
“Oh, I thought you started oe 


to say something to me.” 

Cliff dropped a pan with 
a great clatter and turned 
away, a grim glint in his eye. 

Two or three evenings a Neos 
week Herbert Bush piloted i 
his rattling ruin of a car into 
camp and, accordion under 
his arm, scurried into Hu- 
bert’s cabin and for an hour s 
or more sounds of that in- P 
credibly terrible music would x 
continue. 5 

The trapper had not been he 
in to see Red again, nor had ies ‘i 
he asked how he was. sa big aif 

“That’s like him,” Topping ri , 
commented. “And it’s like . * 
him to say nothing about how 
he’s making it with Herbert 
until he has something to tell 
that counts.” 

“Tough to wait! But I 
suppose there’s no use in try- 
ing to rush them.” 

“Not a bit,” growled Top- 
ping. ‘‘But I’m getting 
danged uneasy!” 

So was Red. And so was 
Cliff! Red, a light sleeper, \ 
heard Cliff up and around at 
all hours, and knew that he * 
sometimes slipped outside and _ 
was gone for some time. 

“Anything to say to me, 
Cliff?” Red would ask casu- 
ally the next day. 

“No!” the lame boy would 
answer with suppressed ve- 


hemence. | 
And then finally—the ex- | 
osion! 
Red, needing wrapping hy 
paper for a bundle of bulky 
reports, went out to the 


kitchen for it. He was wear- 
ing moccasins and made no 
sound until he spoke to the 
lame boy, who was rolling*out 
pie crust with his back 
toward the door. 

“Cliff, have you got any—” 

“No!” Cliff screamed, drop- 
ping his rolling pin and 
whirling fiercely on Red. “No, 
no! I’ve got nothing to say! 
Nothing, I tell you!” 

Surprised, Red tried to 
speak, but Cliff plunged on, 
shaking all over as he flung 
out savage questions: 

“What do you always want 
to know that for? Think I’m 
goin’ to tell? When you know 


it already, think I’m goin’ to fi 
tell? Trying to drive me a 
nutty asking me over and 

over?” 


Sweat had pricked out on 
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his forehead and sounds like stifled sobs mingled with 
his suddenly hoarse breathing. 

Red leaned.against the door casing, his eyes very 
sober. “So you thought I knew, did you?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Of course you knew!” Cliff shrieked. “Why didn’t 
you tell Topping? Why didn’t you tell him and let 
him send me back to jail? Can’t you answer? Why 
didn’t you tell him?” 

“Easy,” said Red. “Better calm down. I didn’t 
tell Tip because I wasn’t sure—until now. It wasn’t 
a thing you can prove easily. So I waited.” 

“Waited!” Cliff panted.. “Yes, you waited—and 
wore me down!”.» He*glared at Red. Then, suddenly 
his shoulders slumped, and he. drew:-a convulsive 
breath. After..a moment. he spoke again, more 
quietly: 

“T don’t blame you. 
have the guts-to tell you. 
dare!” 

“It’s all so then, isn’t it? What I’ve suspected? 
That you’ve been tipping off what went on here?” 

“Yes,” 

“You’ye double-crossed Tip from the beginning!” 


I had it coming. I—I didn’t 
I wanted to but—I didn’t 


Sighting him, the boy turned to run again, stumbling on in blind, unreasoning terror. 
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A sort of fury flared up in Red’s eyes, “You’re a 
fine specimen!” he blazed. 

Cliff stared back stonily for an instant. Then his 


mouth began to work. 

“Don’t I know it?” he choked. “Tip Topping’s the 
best friend I’ve ever had—and I’ve double-crossed 
him because I didn’t have the guts to go to jail.” 

At the bitter misery in his voice, Red softened. 
Who was he, anyway, to set himself up as a judge 
of this other boy? His job was to draw forth Cliff’s 
whole story so they could get at the bottom of things. 

“What do you mean, Cliff, about jail?” he asked, 
and now his voice was friendly and steadying. “I 
know you’re on probation, of course, but they can’t 
dump you back in jail without good reason.” 

“Lannin could,” Cliff said flatly. ‘Don’t you know 
yourself now how far he'll go to get what he wants? 
I knew before! I know Lannin. And when he sent 
Baxter to say that if I didn’t report important things 
that went on out here I’d be in trouble, I knew I’d 
got to do it or he’d frame me. So I knuckled under. 


I thought I’d go crazy if they locked me up again. 
Shut in—shut in—bars and locks and cells! 
stand it! 


I can’t 
I can’t stand it!” His voice rose almost 
to a scream again. 

“‘Hasy,’’ Red said once 
more. “Easy, Cliff.” 

The lame boy gripped the 
back of a chair, struggling 
for self-control. After a lit- 
tle he spoke again, jerkily. 

“That’s batty, saying I 
couldn’t stand it. You can 
stand anything if you have 
to. I should have taken it on 
the chin—instead of letting 
Tip down. But I caved in. 
Baxter showed up that night 
you got here, and I gave in 
then and, told him about that 
heel, and took it and carried 
it out to him. When you took’ 
to watchin’ the tractor, I sig- 
naled to Baxter every night 
with a lamp. I told Lannin 
about your plan to get old 
Hubert on your side by mak- 
in’ friends with him. I 
thought it was goofy, but it 
scared Lannin—he saw the 
possibilities as you did. That’s 
the reason he planned to get 
you.” 

“And he nearly did!” Red 
thrust’ in. 

Cliff winced. “Red, I didn’t 
know what they were plan- 
ning. I never guessed. They 
kept asking me when you’d 
be in town, but I didn’t 
dream—” 

He broke off, his hunted 
eyes imploring Red to believe 


him. 
“IT understand,” Red nod- 
ded. ‘Well—” 


“Well—go ahead and tell. 
Jail won’t be any worse than 
these last weeks have been. 
Go ahead and tell Tip so he 
can fire me back where I be- 
long.” 

“I’m not going to tell Tip, 
Cliff.” 

“What?” Hope gleamed for 
an instant in the lame boy’s 
face; then it died away. “But 
you'll have to tell him!” 

“No, I won’t. You’re go- 
ing to do it.” 

“T can’t! Ill take what’s 
coming to me, but I can’t tell 
Tip. I can’t!” 

“You’ve got to. It’s the 
only decent thing to do. Tip 
must have half guessed that 
you were the leak, but he’s 
hated to let himself believe 
it. He’s been dead set on 
giving you a chance. He’s 
backed you to the limit. The 
least you can do now is to 
tell him yourself you’ve let 
him down.” 

A long pause. 
muttered a colorless, 
right.” 

“Good,” Red said briefly. 
“And now I'll get out and 
give you a chance to finish 
your pies.” 


Then Cliff 
“All 
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WE GOT UP EARLY 
AND 


A camp in the birch woods. Husky 
testers and engineers eat a hearty 
breakfast, then bicycles are brought 
out on the steep grades of Hartland 
Mountain in Connecticut. 

Engineers in cars ride to base of the 
mountain and give a signal to those 
waiting above 
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damage and wear—their temperature 
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engineers — note 
book entries re- 
cord the facts 
about brakes. 
All to find out 
how to make 
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stage for new coaster brake design. 
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more braking surface— with quicker, 
smoother stops—no leaking oil— 
sealed against dirt—the only brake 
built of chrome-nickel steel—a worth- 
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But before he reached the door, Cliff 
stopped him. 

“Red,” he jerked in a warning born 
of a gratitude he couldn’t put into 
words, “look out for Lannin. He hates 
you like poison, and he’s bound to get 
you out of his way. Watch out!” 


Chapter Ten 


f ELL,” Tip said quietly when Red 
returned from a cribbage game in 

the bunk house that night, “Cliff came 

and told me. Said you made him.” 

Red nodded, a little uncomfortably. 
“T thought he ought to do it himself.” 

“Sure,” Tip said. “You handled the 
thing just right, Red, all the way 
through. And it was a lot better for 
Cliff to see things through another 
young fellow’s eyes than it would have 
been if I’d pinned him down.” 

“What are you going to do with 
him?” Red asked after a mo- 
ment, still flushed with embar- 
rassed pleasure at Tip’s whole- 
hearted approval. 

“Look after him pretty close. 
Not let him brood over things— 
that’s partly your job, Red. And 
keep him right tight in camp 
here till his probation’s over. If 
Lannin—” 

He broke off short as a shrill 
gabble penetrated the room. 

“The Bush boys!” Red mut- 
tered. 

“And stirred up plenty!” said 
Topping, moving to the door. 

Outside, the Bushes were ar- 
guing angrily, violently, and just 
as Topping opened the door Her- 
bert Bush shouted: 

“Too much’s sufficient! I’m 
through! Hear that? Through!” 
And, leaving Hubert, he came 
dashing in out of the darkness. 

“Mr. Tip-Top Topping,” he cried, 
“could I git the loan of paper and ink? 
I want to settle something afore light- 
nin’ strikes me or my auto hits a 
stump!” 

“Why, sure, 
trouble?” 

“No trouble a-tall! Exceptin’ too 
much’s sufficient. So I’m puttin’ it into 
writin’ where my prop’ty goes in case 
death comes on me sudden!” 

He trembled with anger. An uneasy 
feeling crept over Red, and he saw ap- 
prehension in Topping’s face. 

Herbert seated himself and wrote 
furiously, pounding the paper with his 
fist when he finished. 

“There she lays! New will. Could I 
git you as witnesses so if lightnin’ 
strikes me or my auto hits a stump my 
prop’ty won’t go to no bullheaded nag- 
ger?” 

“But what’s the difficulty?” persisted 
Topping. 

“Been bossed and badgered long 
enough. ‘Any nominations fer next 
number?’ says Hubert, and I nominates 
Shanty Boys. Time and ag’in I nomi- 
nates it and will he play it? He will 
not! And then he says I’m stubborn! 
I’m through—done with him! I’ve left 
every acre and every dollar I own to 
Sister Sophie’s Ralph. I’m through 
with that old nagger! Here —sign 
there!” 

Red could have groaned aloud. The 
Bush twins had quarreled before Hu- 
bert had won his brother over! Now 
who could influence Herbert? 

But there was nothing to do but sign. 
Topping was already grimly writing 
his name. Red wrote his, and Herbert 
stormed out. 

Topping looked at Red. “Know who 
Sister Sophie’s Ralph is? It’s Baxter! 
And if anything happens to Herbert 
before we change his mind about sell- 
ing—if we can change it at all—why, 
it’s all day with us!” 

“Can you beat it?” Red slumped in 
his chair. 

“Hey!” protested Topping. ‘That 
wasn’t the answer. You’re supposed 
to cheer me up!” 


Herbert. What’s the 


Red sprang to his feet and saluted, 
grinning. “Mr. Tip-Top Topping,” he 
announced, “I rise to report that we’re 
not licked yet. We’ll keep plugging!” 


They kept plugging. 

But Hubert, hurt and bewildered, re- 
fused to talk even to Red of the break 
with his brother or of the land problem. 

“And Herbert’s holed up in_ his 
shanty on Ten Cent Lake, like a bear 
with a sore paw,” Topping reported 
after another futile attempt to persuade 
the little man to sell. ‘“He’s still seared 
of being burned out. Just won’t talk 
about selling to the state. He did say, 
though, that he wouldn’t sell to Lannin 
except for cash. And Lannin hasn’t 
the cash; he can barely hang on to his 
options as it is. But the deer season 
will bring folks up to look at what 
Lannin’s got to sell and he’s got plenty. 
If he can make just one sale and wave 
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The gas station operator takes up farming. 


real money under Herbert’s nose, we’re 
sunk.” 

“Anyhow,” Red reflected, “it’s some 
comfort to know that Lannin’s worse 
worried than we are. He’s got bank 
examiners to be scared about, too.” 

Topping snorted. “Having Lannin 
scared stiff doesn’t comfort me much. 
It means he won’t stop at anything.” 

As the summer passed, Red gradu- 
ally gained his old elastic strength. It 
was purple and gold September, how- 
ever, before he was really himself again, 
fit for any job. 

Then, in September, the state com- 
missioner, greatly worried by the situa- 
tion, sent Topping orders to stop the 
construction work. 

“Tm going to let the crew go and 
hold just enough for maintenance,” 
Topping growled to Red. “The chief 
seems to have given up hope.” 

Headquarters became a lonely spot. 
Hubert remained, of course, but of the 
others Topping kept only Pete and Red 
and they would go when the hunting 
season ended. Cliff, so far as he knew, 
was still on the pay roll but Tip con- 
fided a kindly duplicity to Red. 

“We don’t need a cook, but his pro- 
bation won’t be up till December. T’ll 
keep him here, away from Lannin, and 
pay his wages myself.” 

There was enough work to do but a 
pall had settled over the place; they 
toiled with a sentence of failure hang- 
ing over them. 

October turned the hardwoods into a 
riot of gold and crimson. Soon, how- 
ever, the leaves dropped, the geese went 
winging southward, and lashing rains 
came with occasional dustings of snow. 
And then it was November with deer 
hunters arriving in a steady stream. 

Tip came back from town with a 
bleak look in his eyes. 

“Lannin’s got a customer!” he 
growled. “Rich dude, named McKenzie. 
He and his son are stopping at the hotel. 
Going to hunt and look at locations.” 

Topping and Pete and Red were on 
constant patrol, once the season got un- 
der way. They watched camps and 
automobiles for any hunters who might 
be killing does or fawns; they checked 
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over the red coats to see that each man 
had his required license; they patrolled 
the borders of the refuge to make sure 
that none hunted in forbidden territory. 

Red was amazed at the numbers of 
deer that fled to the refuge as soon as 
the guns began to crack. He saw does 
and fawns by the hundreds and bucks 
by the dozens making for the cedar 
swamp as hunters combed the uplands. 

“Hustle along!” he urged the fleeing 
deer under his breath, “And be glad 
you’ve got a place to go!” 

Both Topping and Red caught occa- 
sional glimpses of Lannin and Baxter, 
out hunting with McKenzie and his son. 
McKenzie was a heavy man with a de- 
termined chin and the air of one ac- 
customed to giving orders. The boy 
seemed overshadowed by his father. He 
was a slight young fellow, and appeared 
ill at ease and self-conscious in his bril- 
liant red jacket and brand-new, crepe- 
soled pacs. 

“I'd like to get him by him- 
self and take him for a hike in 
the woods,” Red told Topping. 
“Bet he’d like it better than 
hunting.” 

“Tell Lannin you want to help 
him entertain his buyers,” Top- 
ping said dryly. 

Red grinned and shrugged. 
But his interest in the other boy 
persisted. It deepened his dis- 
may when bad news reached the 
refuge headquarters two days 
later. 

It was a bleak morning, with 
a promise of snow in the air. 
Red’s first patrol had brought 
him back past headquarters and 
he had stopped to get a cup of 
hot tea. He was ready to set 
out again when a booted hunter 
came in. 

“Say, maybe it’s none of my busi- 
ness,” he blurted, “but did you wardens 
know a kid’s lost—been lost all night?” 

“Lost?” exclaimed Red. “No, we 
haven’t heard a thing!” 

“Kind of guessed as much. The boy’s 
from Chicago and—” 

“McKenzie?” Red asked swiftly. 

“That’s the name. The kid got sep- 
arated from his party and he’s still 
missing. Looks bad.” 

“Why in the world didn’t they call 
on us?” 

“Well, this man Lannin told the kid’s 
dad there wasn’t any use calling on you 
boys because you were just a bunch of 
job holders and wouldn’t be any use. 
He’s been looking all night himself and 
just now he’s rounding up a gang to 
start in again. They’re meeting four 
miles west of here.” 

“Tl be right there.” And Red turned 
indoors to throw a few things together. 
“Cliff, will you tell Tip where I’ve gone, 
and say I'll do all I can till he gets 
there? Gosh, I hope Tip comes along 
soon. That boy’s likely to go crazy or 
maybe freeze to death. It’s cold and 
snow’s coming!” 

Red dashed for his car, fighting to 
shut out a mental picture of a slight, 
lonely, red-coated figure plunging in a 
panic deeper and deeper into the woods. 
Poor kid! Poor kid! ... 

A large group of men stood about the 
big McKenzie car when Red drove up. 
Lannin, talking to McKenzie, whirled 
sharply. 

“We won’t need you!” he snapped at 
Red. “This is a job for woodsmen.” 
Then he turned to the group: “We’re 
going to comb the swamp, boys. We 
heard the boy shoot and he probably 
thought he’d hit his deer and followed 
it into the timber. You squad leaders 
keep together and follow your orders. 
There’s a thousand dollars in it for the 
successful man, Mr. McKenzie says. 
Now don’t worry, McKenzie! We've 
got a gang now. We'll have your boy!” 

Tight-lipped, Red watched Lannin 
lead the way. So he had a gang, had 
he? One word telephoned to the refuge 
headquarters last night, Red reflected, 
and Tip would have had things hum- 
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ming. Tip Topping would never have 
let all these hours get by with nothing 
accomplished! 

McKenzie, too, watched them go. His 
eyes were dull, his face drawn. He 
reached into the car and blew the horn 
in long blasts. 

“Been doing it all night,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘He should hear that horn. 
It’s the best horn made!” 

Perhaps it was, thought Red, but its 
sound was swallowed in the yelping 
wind. 

“Where did you see your son last?” 
he asked. 

“Right north of here—on that ridge 
by the down tree. We thought we heard 
him shoot once. But not a sound since. 
It’s driving me crazy!” He reached in 
and blew the horn again frenziedly. 

“I’m afraid that won’t do much good,” 
Red said. 

“What do you know about it?” Mc- 
Kenzie demanded hoarsely. Then his 
eyes fell on Red’s badge. “Oh, so you’re 
a warden! Can’t you do something? 
I wanted to call you and then Lannin 
said—but there’s a thousand dollars in 
it. Oh, get busy! Why don’t you get 
busy?” 

Again he began sounding the horn. 

Red looked at him pityingly, and went 
ahead gently with his questions. 

“What sort of gun was your son car- 
rying?” The possibility of accident was 
in Red’s mind. 

“A Simpson repeater—a thirty-thirty. 
Oh, can’t any of you do something?” 

“We're going to keep right after him, 
Mr. McKenzie,” Red said soothingly. 
“You stay here and start anybody else 
who comes off on the right trail, and 
sound your horn every now and then”— 
better give the man something to do, no 
matter how useless it was, he thought. 

Then he was off, striding up the road 
to where the boy had last been seen. 

A tree had fallen there and the rotten 
wood was scuffed and broken. The 
bare, frozen ground showed no tracks. 
Red stood up on the log, peering about, 
trying to guess from which direction a 
deer would be most likely to appear. 
Lannin had grasped at the first sup- 
position. It might be well to try to 
reconstruct things. 

A deer runway came down the ridge 
through the jack pine, he knew. Yester- 
day, the wind had been from the east. 
A deer approaching along that route 
would have caught the scent of the 
hunter—then what? Why, he’d have 
turned off left—and he’d have had to 
cross that opening there. And young 
McKenzie would have seen him flash 
across. And then— 

Red walked up the rise, studying the 
ground ahead, swinging right and left. 

“Hello!” He stooped for a shred of 
rotten wood. “Might’ve stuck to his 
pac. Or to some other fellow’s pac.” 

He went on, scanning the ground 
again, and after a moment caught his 
breath and ran a few steps. 

“Thirty-thirty repeater, all right!” 
he exclaimed, examining the brass shell 
his eyes had picked out. “He shot, sure 
enough. And he was moving from east 
to west—now what?” 

Why, the first thing was to prospect 
the clump of jack pine ahead. There 
was a freshly broken twig! But a deer 
could have done that, or another hunter. 
And another hunter might have left 
that shred of red wool clinging to a 
stub. 

Yet Red felt sure he was on the right 
trail. He needed help, but help would 
be coming. Tip would soon discover 
where he’d gone from McKenzie’s car! 
He hung a guiding handkerchief from 
a branch and worked out of the pine. 

He went up a sharp slope, following 
a faint trail in the dead leaves. He 
broke down a small aspen as a sign 
for Topping, and then on top of the 
ridge paused abruptly. A crepe-footed 
pac, a new one, had pressed there! 

No doubt about it—young McKenzie 
had stood right there; had stopped 
there, hesitating, bewildered. 
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“Lost in less than forty rods!” Red 
muttered. 

Now, which way would a lost boy 
go? Likely he’d follow the ridge for 
a while, looking hopefully for a familiar 
landmark. But if young McKenzie had 
gone east, he’d have found the road. 
He must have turned west. 

Red worked his way west, gripped by 
growing apprehension as he felt the 
bite of the wind. The night before 
must have been tough for an inexperi- 
enced boy. . . Presently Red found 
a stick freshly broken, and then, a 
little farther on, a patch of bare earth 
bearing the print of a new crepe sole. 

But that print had been made at 
least fifteen hours ago! Red was out 
on a limb, he knew, trailing alone. Yet 
if he went back for help, it would mean 
lost time—and time might mean life 
on a day like this. 

He went on, following the infrequent 


The trail emerged from the marsh 
and then skirted it. Presently it led up 
to high land and Red’s progress slowed 
as he worked carefully from sign to 
sign. 

His watch said two o’clock. By four, 
it would be dark. Was there any chance 
that the lost boy was within hearing? 
Red lifted his rifle, shot three times, 
waited, shot again, reloaded and went 
on. 
He began to circle widely, with the 
panic of failure pulling at his own self- 
control. He had lost the trail completely 
and there came a spit of snow! Sud- 
denly he saw a crimson splash far off 
on the dun hillside! Red’s heart stood 
still. He shouted and began to run— 
then realized, while still some distance 
away, that it was not McKenzie, finally 
collapsed, but only his red coat, thrown 
away in his frenzy! 

The coat lay in a huddle. Red picked 


down the side of the hill and 
then out into a wide valley 
where scattered poplars grew. 
Here was moss, and it held 
tracks and on the edge of a 
little marsh he saw where a 
rifle had been dropped and 
picked up again. 

“He was getting scared!” 
Red breathed. “And began run- 
ning.” Young McKenzie’s feet 
had crushed the sweet fern, and 
Red’s eyes were measuring the 
length of his stride. 

Ahead was green timber in 
a little creek valley—spruce and 
cedar growing thick. A lost boy 
wouldn’t bull his way through; 
he’d want to get some place, 
any place, in a hurry and would 
stick to easier going. But up 
or down? After a half hour, 
Red knew it was upstream be- 
cause in a fallen tree top he 
again saw red wool. 

If young McKenzie had only stopped 
there, Red reflected, and broken twigs 
from that old top and started a fire and 
waited. Plenty of fuel, right there. 
And the smoke would have started a 
search. ... But, of course, the lost boy, 
scared and panicky, had kept going, 
going—on and on, wearing himself out, 
getting farther and farther from help. 
Maybe, exhausted, falling somewhere. 

Red’s heart beat fast. The wind was 
growing even sharper, and now and 
then a few flakes of snow fell. He had 
a job to do and it had to be done fast— 
before it was too late. He broke brush 
continually as he trailed. 

An old railroad grade crossed the val- 
ley ahead. The crepe-soled pacs had 
scrambled up the sandy shoulder, helped 
by the gun butt, and— 

“Hold on!” said Red, scanning the 
grade. “He went right across but— 
hello, here he came back!” 

The returning tracks came down the 
grade from the south, evidently going 
at a run. 

“Fresher by hours! Why, the poor 
kid! Wandered all night, swung in a 
circle, hit this grade again, and hoped 
it’d lead him out.” 

Red took up the trail, striding along 
rapidly, now and then scuffing with his 
toes so Topping would know... . 

Young McKenzie had crossed a creek, 
making turns right and left as the grade 
swung. Once he had fallen, and a piece 
of shoe lace, pressed into the sand by 
a boot, told the story. It had tripped 
him. He had knelt to refasten it and 
left his gloves! 

They lay where he had jerked them 
off. There was no sign of the rifle. He 
had probably thrown that away hours 
before. Red pressed on, following the 
trail on the grade until both ended in 
a great marsh. 

McKenzie had gone to the left through 
tall grasses, had fallen and lost his cap. 

The clouds swung even lower; off to 
the eastward a snow squall rode a ridge. 
If snow came to cover this sign—Red 
drove himself on savagely. 


sign. It eventually led him 
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it up. Wasn’t it still warm inside? Per- 
haps he was imagining that—but it 
might be that he was only minutes be- 
hind! 

Again he fired and searched franti- 
cally for indication of the way the lost 
boy had gone. In all probability he would 
be circling. Beyond was a ragged scat- 
tering of haws and Red ran from one to 
the other, searching the spiny growth 
and found what he hardly dared hope to 
find. Wool, torn from pants brushing 
through! And the lost boy, going that 
way, would cross the ridge into the next 
valley. 

Heavier snow had fallen on the far 
side of the ridge. But there was a 
track—and there, on beyond, was an- 
other. Yes, these were fresh tracks. 
But now snow was coming again, to 
blot them out completely! 

Red ran until the pulsing of blood in 
his ears was a roar, ran desperately, 
almost despairingly. He gained the far 
slope—and then his heart leaped! There 
ahead, staggering on through the fast 
falling snow, was a lurching figure! 

Red shouted: “Wait, McKenzie! 
Wait!” And then: “McKenzie, McKen- 
zie, wait! Come back!” 

For, sighting him, the crazed boy had 
turned to run again, stumbling on in 
blind, unreasoning terror. 

Red spurted after. Then he had the 
lost boy firmly by the arms, shaking 
him, telling him to be quiet, saying over 
and over, “You're all right now; you’re 
all right!”’—and looking pityingly at 
young McKenzie’s terribly scratched 
face, torn clothing, and senseless eyes. 

As the boy sagged in his arms, Red 
caught sight of an island of swamp to 
the left. He slung McKenzie across his 
shoulders and staggered toward the 
shelter. Gaining the scant lee, he 
wrapped his coat about the other boy, 
clawed bark from a birch, attacked a 
dry stump with his belt ax, and got a 
fire going. Then he stripped cedar 
boughs enough for shelter and for a 
screen that he placed on the far side of 
the fire to reflect heat. 
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He gathered more wood, then, and 
filled his tin cup with water and shoved 
it close into the blaze. When it had 
boiled, he dusted in tea and poured the 
hot stimulant down the shuddering, sob- 
bing McKenzie’s throat. 

Meanwhile, Topping and Pete had 
found Red’s sign and had been follow- 
ing so fast that it was not long before 
he heard their gun shots. 

He answered, and they came on—and 
were immediately off again after more 
help, and a car that they worked down 
the old grade. By ten o’clock that night, 
they had young McKenzie safely tucked 
into a bunk at the refuge headquarters, 
where a doctor had been waiting. 

Red, weary and famished, made amaz- 
ing inroads on the venison tenderloin 
Cliff had broiled, with Topping on one 
side and Pete on the other doing almost 
as well. They were still eating when 
the elder McKenzie walked in. He went 
straight to Red and gripped his 
hand. 

“He’s all I’ve got,” he choked 
after a moment. “If it hadn’t 
been for you, I—” 

He broke off and turned away 
abruptly. Then, getting control 
of himself again, he drew out a 
check book. 

“I promised a thousand,” he 
said huskily, “but it’s going to 
be two.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Red protested 
in embarrassment. “Put that 
away, please, Mr. McKenzie. I 
can’t take any reward.” 

“But you must. I want you 
to take it, and I’m glad to double 
it!” 

“T can’t take it. That was 
just a part of the job, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie.” 

The big man, still too upset 
to understand the young ward- 
en’s attitude, persisted: “But 
you'll have to take it! Tl 
force it on you!” 

“That’s a big order,” Red grinned. “I 
won’t be forced.” 

“But, Clarke, I’ve got to do something 
for you!” 

Red looked at Topping, and his eyes 
changed. 

“That,” he said, “is something else 
again. If you want to do something 
for me, Mr. McKenzie, you can listen 
while I tell you what it’s going to mean 
to this refuge and the people of this 
state if you buy an acre of land from 
Lannin within the proposed boundaries 
of this project!” 

Topping gave a smothered snort of 
approval, and then listened in silence 
as Red started to talk, faster and 
straighter than he had ever talked be- 
fore in all his life. A little smile began 
to twitch at the corner of the tall keep- 
er’s mouth as he watched wonder, re- 
gret, and relief flood McKenzie’s face. 

“Why—why,” the big man stam- 
mered, “I never thought about how any 
property I might acquire here would 
affect the refuge and the rights of the 
public! The refuge didn’t mean any- 
thing to me. But it does now—now 
that I know the men who run it. Young 
fellow, you’ve proved to me that you 
wardens are out to give protection. If 
all you’ll take for saving my boy is a 
promise, I’m sorry. I’d like to give 
more. But here’s the promise—I would- 
n’t think of buying land anywhere near 
here!” 

When at last he had gone, Topping 
got up and solemnly danced a jig. Then 


he made a speech, with spacious 
gestures. 
“Listen to that wind!” he cried. 


“Hear that snow on the windows! It’s 
winter, Red, and Lannin can’t get an- 
other customer in here until spring! 
If he can’t sell, he can’t raise money to 
buy from Herbert right now, and before 
spring we can work Herbert around 
and sew this deal up tight!” 


(To be concluded in the June issue of 
THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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The Red Winti of Death 


(Continued from page 14) 


in a huge vaulted room. Lichens cov- 
ered the damp walls. In their weird 
light he saw an arched doorway and 
rows of moldy kegs on the floor. There 
were piles of rusted flintlocks that per- 
haps had served Christophe’s army. 

He moved through the doorway into 
a long corridor lined with huge cannon 
cradled on rotting carriages. Jimmie 
picked up some wood fragments, built 
a tiny fire and knelt beside it, warm- 
ing his stiff fingers. What had hap- 
pened to Gene Bucks? 

Suddenly Jimmie straightened up, 
knowing that he had fallen asleep, 
squatting there by the fire. The rain 
had stopped. Starlight filled the cor- 
ridor with queer shadows, and a voice 
struck his ears. What was it saying? 

“I, Christophe, have spoken.” 

Christophe! Jimmie stumbled to his 
feet. Batraville called himself Chris- 
tophe! Once more the voice came — 
muffled words followed by a peal of 
high-pitched laughter. The sound 
seemed to come from a stretch of loose 
planking down the gallery. 

His scalp prickling, Jimmie Rhodes 
crept toward it. Suddenly a flood of 
crimson light shot through between the 
planks and played on the mist above 
the ramparts. The death winti again! 
Slowly he crept on until he was at the 
edge of the planks. 

As he lifted the planks, he caught his 
breath. Beside the opening lay a Very 
pistol, green with mold. Could this be 
Moresby’s gun, left here by the captured 
Marine the night he climbed the moun- 
tain years ago? 

A shiver of dread touched Jimmie. 
Gingerly he tossed the pistol aside and 
removed the rest of the planks. The 
grating underneath was loose and be- 
low it was a dark, vertical shaft. He 
removed the grating. There were rungs 
set in the masonry down one side of the 
shaft. 

Suddenly a familiar voice rose from 
the gloom: “Give me a machete,” it 
cried. “I'll take you-on by squads!” 

Jimmie’s hands dropped nerveless at 
his sides. The voice was Bucks’! Again 
that echo of cold laughter. 

Tossing the match away, Jimmie 
hastily lowered himself into the shaft. 
It might take him down to Bucks. The 
rungs gave under his weight, but he 
dared not hesitate. The air grew foul 
with odors of decay; slime coated the 
iron rungs. Did the shaft lead to that 
dungeon under the mountain through 
which the spring of water flowed? That 
torture chamber Geraghty spoke about? 


Was this where Moresby died? 

As he descended, a square of light 
appeared on the wall of the shaft be- 
neath him, a square crisscrossed by thin 
black lines. The rungs ended, and for 
a moment he hung to the last bar. The 
pattern of light was just below and he 
could see that it came from a barred 
door in the wall, like the entrance to a 
prison cell. Summoning all his nerve, 
he let go the last rung and struck with 
an echoing splash in slimy mud. But 
the sound was lost in a hissing roar. 
A sudden blinding flame leaped through 
the prisonlike door, illuminating the 
shaft in which Jimmie crouched. 

Beyond the door Jimmie saw a square 
room. In the center Gene Bucks, his 
hands lashed behind his back, kneeled 
by an altar built of skulls. Beyond the 
altar black men crouched. One great 
black stirred a giant cauldron, and 
from the cauldron’s iron lip a brilliant 
fire blazed, playing weirdly on his face. 
The face was cruel, the eyes cold and 
almost expressionless. Jimmie knew 
that this must be Batraville, the revo- 
lutionary leader, who held Haiti in the 
grip of superstitious fear. 

“I am Christophe, from the World 
Below. I am proof against steel and 
lead. So fear not—kill the blanc!” 

Silence followed the words. A fig- 
ure moved into the red glare and knelt 
trembling before the Caco chief. 

“Great One,” he said hoarsely, “years 
ago we killed a blanc. Here, in this very 
room. He, too, was a Marine. And 
they came in swarms from across the 
sea. Think well—” 

The fire leaped up through the cay- 
ernous dark and the voice thundered: 

“Prepare the death winti, and you 
will gain victory tomorrow!” 

Jimmie’s hands on the cold bars trem- 
bled. This was the rite of the Culte des 
Morts, that no white man had ever seen 
—and lived. It was the end for Bucks. 

Frantically he turned and clawed the 
crumbling wall behind him for a rock 
he could throw. His trembling fingers 
found a crevice. He strained and heaved. 
The block of stone moved. A jet of 
water struck his shoulder. The block 
of stone tumbled to the mud. An 
icy stream boiled from the opening. 
Jimmie sprang and caught the iron 
rung above him. 

Other stones loosened and the stream 
turned into a torrent that grabbed at 
Jimmie’s dangling feet. It poured into 
the torture room. Jimmie saw one of 
the bars in the door move and knew that 

(Continued on next page) 


The American Boy Contest 


“What I Should Like to Invent” 


HAT do you want to invent? Tell 

about it as your entry in the next 
contest — and don’t be reserved! Per- 
haps you sometimes dream dreams like 
this one: 

...some day... a great propeller- 
driven ocean liner starting out, with 
me aboard. Cheering throngs on the 
docks behind. The white-capped At- 
lantic ahead. And there I stand on the 
crowded deck of the liner, heart pound- 
ing, eyes on the magnificent airplane- 
type propeller that’s going to push us 
swiftly across to Europe. My propeller! 
I invented it. I, Bill Brown of Sleepy 
Center. I, William Brown, master in- 
ventor, have revolutionized ocean travel, 
blazed new trails for shipping, rewrit- 
ten the history of commerce! .. . 

Nothing modest about that, but you 
don’t have to be a shrinking violet in 
a dream. Go to it. Invent a push- 
button gadget to shoot you to Mars, or 
a lawn mower that works while you 


swim, or an indestructible tire, or any- 
thing else that the world needs. Be 
serious or funny or both. But get at it. 
Set down your story of the thing you’d 
like to invent, and send it in. 

EIGHT PRIZES: First, $10; Second, 
$5; Third, $3; Next Five, $1 each. 
Honorable Mentions, too! 

READ THIS TWICE: Try to keep 
your entry within 300 words. Put your 
name, age (contestants must be under 
21), address, and year in school (if you 
attend one) at the top of each sheet. 
Write plainly in ink, or typewriter, on 
only one side of the sheet. Keep a 
copy, please—we’re sorry but we can’t 
return entries. Mail your entry so that 
it will surely reach us by May 15. Ad- 
dress it to: Contest Editor, The Ameri- 
can Boy, 7430 Second Boulevard, De- 
troit, Mich. Please send your Best 
Reading Ballot (page 32) in with it. 

THE JULY ISSUE will announce 
the winners. 
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Your Turn to Shoot Next! 


Shooting “Gofort”, the new Na- 
tional Rifle Association game-target 
Sport which adapts disappearing iron 
targets for small-bore rifle practice. 


You can HIT 
them with a 
WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


ROWN-UP shooters like the new small-bore time-fire 
shooting at disappearing targets . . . the life-size iron 
targets that drop down when hit. “‘Gofort” is the name they have 
given it. Fine experience for hunting, because you're given only 
one second for each shot—then your time is up. 

With a new Winchester .22 Rifle and Ammunition you can 
make a good showing at any Gofort shoot. On your week-end 
outing with Dad. . . at the rifle club. . . at summer camp. Excel- 
lent training in self-control, alertness, accuracy—and fine sport, 
at small cost, conducted under correct supervision. 

Any Winchester .22 caliber rim fire rifle you select is sure to 
give you endless satisfaction. You get the supreme value for your 
money in every Winchester firearm, every Winchester cartridge 
or shot shell. For nearly 70 years Winchester has been the world’s 
best known name for guns and ammunition—due to Winchester 
leadership in manufacturing. 


Ask your dealer to show you his Winchester 
Rifles as shown and described below. 


MODEL 61 


SLIDE ACTION HAMMERLESS .22 RIM FIRE 
See With 24-inch tapered round barrel, shoots 
1g 


Finest rifle of its 
.22 Short, Long and Long Rifle cartridges interchangeably. With octagon 
barrel, chambered individually for .22 Short, .22 Long Rifle, or .22 W.R.F. car- 
tridges. Full size stock with pistol grip and semi-beavertail action slide handle. Closed-in 
breech. Convenient take-down. Quick, snappy action. Beautifully balanced. Fine accuracy. Magazine 
holds 20 Shorts, 16 Longs or 14 Long Rifles. 


MODEL 62 
SLIDE ACTION HAMMER .22 RIM FIRE 


popular all-around repeater’s action is closely like that 
inchester Model 90—the greatest shooting gallery rifle of 


This ver 
of the famous 
all time. Shoots the same cartridges as the standard Model 61 with round barrel, 
has same magazine capacity. Also furnished chambered for .22 Shorts only. Full size 
stock, 23-inch round tapered barrel, handy take-down. 


MODEL 60 = 
BOLT ACTION SINGLE SHOT .22 RIM FIRE 
Countless grown-up sportsmen have bought this fine single shot rifle 
for admiration of its remarkable value. 27-inch barrel. Safety firing pin 
never contacts cartridge head except when trigger is pulled. Bolt and trigger 
chromium plated. Take-down. Shoots .22 Short, Long and Long Rifle cartridges inter- 
changeably. Priced so low that any beginner can start right with a new Winchester. 


PICK YOUR CARTRIDGES 


For all-around use you will always find Winchester Staynless 
.22 caliber rim fire cartridges highly satisfactory. Accurate, sure 
fire, non-corrosive, they are the regular choice of many cham- 
pion small-bore match shooters for target shooting practice and 
indoor matches. For best long range shooting, at varmints or 
small game, buy Winchester Staynless Super Speed or Western 
Super X. They cost no more than regular Staynless. 


Address Dept.1-C for Free Folders 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U.S.A. 


-WINCHESTER- 


TRADE MARK 
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HOODED 


EVINRUDE and 


LIGHTFOUR 
Imperial 

4 cylinders —''Smooth 

as an Eight:’’ Devel- 

ops 9.2 N.O.A. certi- 

fied brake H. P. at 4000 

R.P.M. Price $170. 


LIGHTWIN 
Imperial 


Develops 5.5 N.O. A. 
certified B.H.P. at 4000 
R.P.M. Price $140. 


Simplex Starter 
$15 Extra 


“The slickest, 
smartest motors 
I’ve ever seen,” 
says George Coleman, Jr. 


ND George certainly knows 

motors — he is one of the 
greatest of outboardrace drivers, 
hero of-dozens of exciting, hard- 
fought regattas in every part of 
the country. 


These new Imperial models are differ- 
ent from any outboards you've =f 


seen before. Gleaming, dynamically 
streamlined hoods enclose new-type 
engines that foatinrubber mountings. 
New Simplex starter makes starting Uf 

i] 


quick, easy. New patented Co- 
Pilot holds the course when you if 
t 
\\\ 


let go. Surging power flows with 
silken smoothness. 


Learn all about “Hooded Pow- 
er” and other Evinrude and 
Elto models priced as low as 
$79.50. Send for complete 
catalog and Free Ride tick- 
et. Mail the coupon below! 


ee Scticess a 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

5513 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me new Silver Anniversary Catalog. 
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the current was washing away the 
ancient mortar. With sudden hope he 
leaped into the swirling water and 
pulled savagely. The entire grating, a 
hundred years old, came loose. Inside 
the Caco were in an uproar, clambering 
wildly up a ladder. Jimmie staggered 
into the room. 

“Gene!” he shouted. 

Bucks answered. Jimmie plunged on, 
stumbled against the kneeling figure. 

“He dropped the knife,” the Marine 
said coolly. “It’s under my knee.” 

Jimmie thrust his arm into the cur- 
rent, found the handle of the knife. He 
slashed the ropes around Bucks’ ankles 
and dragged Bucks through the whirl- 
ing stream, back to the shaft he had 
come down. Lifting Bucks’ arm, he 
guided it to the first rung. 

“Another way out, Bucks!” he cried. 
“It’s a shaft up to the gun corridor!” 

The Marine pulled up, and his foot 
scraped on the wall. 

“All clear!” he shouted. 

Jimmie gripped the rung. He climbed 
swiftly, with the rush of the torrent 
growing fainter, and trailed Bucks over 
the edge of the shaft, onto the gun cor- 
ridor. The Marine watched mist rise 
through the shaft. 

“How’d you get here, Pursuiter?” he 
asked. 

“The chute spilled me on the roof,” 
Jimmie answered. He laid a hand on 
Bucks’ shoulder. “Thanks, fellow, for 
coming back.” 

Bucks laughed shakily. “Did you 
know this was Batraville’s headquar- 
ters?” 

“T know it now,” Jimmie said grimly. 
“Let’s go up to the roof.” 

Bucks nodded, and they moved cau- 
tiously through the corridor. Ahead 
the main stair was outlined in the sil- 
very starlight. The Marine took a 
dozen steps upward, then halted. 

“They’re on the roof!” 

Jimmie drew up. Behind him in the 
dark tunnel footsteps echoed. “We’re 
trapped,” he whispered bleakly. 

A long moment passed, then Bucks 
said slowly: 

“These blacks think Batraville’s a 
god. If we could crack him, well—we 
might break through. They took my 
pistol. Unlimber yours—we’ll go into 
action.” He moved on to the stair, but 


Jimmie halted. 
“Bucks, I haven’t any weapon—only 


this.” He held up his signal pistol. 
Bucks stared at it silently. The sound 
of footsteps in the corridor was grow- 
ing. 

“We've got no choice, Jimmie. 
meet ’em.” 

“Just a minute.” Jimmie disappeared 
down the steps and was gone a full 
twenty seconds. When he returned he 
had two rusted barrels from old flint- 
lock guns. One he handed to Bucks, 
“A club is better than nothing,” he 
whispered. 

They started up the treads. The 
square of sky above showed gray. Zero 
hour was close. The Garde would soon 
be attacking, and they would find hard 
going if Batraville, with his supersti- 
tious powers, was leading the Caco. 

They reached the stairhead un- 
molested. Dawn light streaked the east 
horizon and the fog above the parapet 
had thinned. 

His senses super-alert, Jimmie looked 
for Batraville’s men on the roof. He 
saw the shadowy figures of Caco emerg- 
ing from the gray mist, coming his way. 
Then he saw Batraville, carrying in his 
hand a nickel-plated pistol. 

“Wish I had that toy,” Bucks mur- 
mured longingly. “I’d see if a lead pill 
wouldn’t do as well as a golden bullet.” 

A gust tore across the parapet. Jim- 
mie’s chute, still tangled with the vines, 
rose like a ghost over the edge. The 
Caco behind Batraville stopped short in 
startled awe. Bucks threw one glance 
over his shoulder, then leaped to the 
attack. 

The flintlock sang like an angry 
hornet round his head as he mixed with 
the confused blacks. 


Let’s 


Jimmie dived into | 


the massed men, swinging his bludgeon. | 


Men went down, some falling flat to 
escape the swinging weapons. For an 
instant Jimmie felt exultant. With 
Bucks he might win through! Then, 
out of the swirling mass, a gun crashed 
and Bucks tumbled to the stone floor. 
Jimmie, vaulting the Marine’s body, 
pulled out his Very pistol. 

“One is left!”-cried Batraville hoarse- 
ly, raising the nickeled pistol. Then, 
slowly, he lowered it again. “Arretez! 
We will take his beating heart, for the 
death winti!” 

Jimmie laughed. 
Caco!” He leveled the signal gun. 
negro behind Batraville shrieked: 

(Continued on next page) 
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HAT stories in this issue make the biggest hit with you? 


an 
Idea by 


Billy Wann, 
Elwood, Ind. 


List their titles in order 


on the lines above, and Pluto, the Office Pup, will go scouting for more yarns that 


clear the bases! 


This ballot is your method of helping the editors select your stories. 
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With $1.50 Book Free 


Microscopy is America's fastest growing hobby. You 
don’t have to be a scientist to enjoy microscopy. In 
almost no time you become skilled in peering into a 
new, strange land where tiny insects appear as great 
monsters that battle, feed, and die before your eyes. 
You get real enjoyment on/y from a quality microscope 
with feauine optics. Now for $14.50 you can get a 
Bausch & Lomb Microscope (a scientific instrament— 
not a toy) made by America’s largest optical institution 
that supplies scientists and doctors. You also get a 
20,000 word book that tells how to find and grow speci- 
mens, preserve, mount, etc. The American-made New 
Gem has the special features shown on the illustration 
above; permits wonderful photographs. Magnifies 75 to 
172 diameters with amazing clearness. Convertible to 300 
diameters for only $2.50 extra with Book No. 2 free. 


Just write on postcard “‘ 


z 
“Microscope Hints,’” 24-page booklet, 10c (coin or stamps). 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 754 St.PaulSt., Rochester, N.Y. 


‘You'll advance faster with 
an easy playing Conn. 
Choice of the world’s great- 
est artists. Many exclusive 
features _yet they cost no 
more. Home trial. Easy 
payments. See your deal- 
er or write for free book. 
Mention instrument, 

C. G. CONN, Ltd. ‘ 

502 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Genuine Underwoods, Royals, refinished $100 office models 
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“1 price. 10 day trial—fully 
lay. Free catalog. Limited supply. 


International Typewriter Exch., Z2i,"522°"¢72.St 


TARE A Tip 
from George Sisler 


No matter how good you are in the 
field, if your Dating average is down 
---you're simply not in the running. 
The Knack of Batting”, one o! 
the 2 free books shown above was 
written for us by Geo. Sisler to 
help your hitting. It’s chock-full 
of good tips on how to getmore 
base hits, how to stand and 
how to swing and size up the 
pitch. This helpful book and 
Famous Sluggers” willboth 
be sent you free if you 
will mail us the coupon. 
Ask to see the Louis- 
ville Singeer bats which 
your dealer has on dis- 
play now. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., 
440 Finzer Street, 


Louisville, Ky. ON BATTING 


Louisville Slugger Bats 
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“Great One, he is armed! You must 
take him—you, who are proof against 
all bullets!” 

Jimmie’s head snapped up in sudden 
inspiration. The chamber of the signal 
pistol held a yellow flare—a bullet of 
gold to these blacks. And a bullet of 
gold was all that could kill Batraville, 
they thought! 

“The gold bullet, Caco!” he cried. 

The crash of the Very cartridge fol- 
lowed his words. The golden missile 
struck on the tunic of the Gaco chief 
and the cloth burst into flame. Batra- 
ville gave a terror-stricken groan, the 
men behind him ran back over the roof 
in panic. This was magic—greater than 
any they had known. It was an omen! 

Jimmie Rhodes stood swaying. Batra- 
ville was groveling on the floor, groan- 
ing. Inside of two minutes Jimmie had 
bound him with strips of cloth. Then 
he turned to Bucks. The Marine’s tunic 
was reddened from a wound high in the 
shoulder. While Jimmie doctored it as 
best he could, the terrified natives 
poured from the citadel, bearing the dis- 
maying news that Batraville had fallen, 
struck by a bullet of gold. 

Wearily, Jimmie leaned over the 
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parapet, his eyes glued on the valley 
floor where the attack would begin. If 
the terror spread fast enough, the Caco 
would raise the white flag. Toward San 
Rafael he saw Harnle’s staff car, the 
flag of Haiti flying above one fender. 
If only Harnle would wait! 

Firing commenced—flashes: of flame 
in the jungle. Then, as suddenly, it 
ceased. Tensely Jimmie watched. At 
the edge of the jungle he saw Garde 
soldiers getting to their feet. Into their 
midst the tiny figures of ragged Caco 
came walking, unarmed. 

Jimmie gave a yell of joy, threw up 


. his arms, and commenced a wild dance. 


“What’s the fuss, Pursuiter?” The 
voice was Bucks,’ weak and shaky. 

Jimmie leaned over him and grinned. 

“The gold bullet, Bucks,” he sang. 
“A little counter magic for the winti 
of death!” 

Meanwhile, near the staff car in the 
valley, prisoners were talking to Harnle 
and Geraghty, pointing at the citadel 
high up on the hill, and Harnle was 
looking in silent amazement at the 
miniature figures of Bucks and Jimmie 
atop the parapet, leaping about and 
waving like agitated marionettes. 


They ll Make Summer Count 


LAZY summer is a lost summer. 
Anyhow, it is for American Boy 
readers. In March we offered prizes 
for the best essays on “How I’m Going 
to Make the Most of This Summer.” 
Hundreds of you sent in your plans— 
plans to use your free time to ad- 
vantage. Good plans, too, Congratu- 
lations to all of you! 

Most of you will work this summer, 
at least part of the time. With the 
money you earn you'll help your par- 
‘ents, buy things for your own needs, 
build up an education fund, or add to 
the fun and knowledge you get from 
your hobbies, You will take time off 
to get strong and healthy by hiking, 
camping, playing baseball and tennis, 
swimming. You will learn about your 
own and other countries through travel. 
You will read good books in your spare 
minutes. 

First prize, $10, goes to William J. 
Rainey, Jr., 17, of West Collingswood, 
N. J. Rainey, has a free summer ahead 
of him, but he doesn’t intend to waste 
it. Read his essay. 

Wish we had room for the entry by 
John Caldwell, 20, of Terre Haute, 
Ind. It won the $5 second prize. Cald- 
well plans to spend the summer learn- 
ing to know his country. He’ll travel 
fast and light and far, talking to all 
kinds of people everywhere. Good 
stuff, Caldwell! 

Jonathan Lancaster, 16, of Van Horn, 
Tex., is going prospecting for gold— 
and knowledge of nature, and health. 
His essay won third prize and $3. 

Watch “In the Morning Mail” to 
learn what other readers are planning. 
Maybe you'll find some tips that will 
help you make your summer really 
count. 

Here is the winning essay, with the 
names of dollar winners and those 
given honorable mention. 


My Own Little Theater 
First Prize Essay 


By Wi.taM J. RAINney, JR. (17) 
West Collingswood, N. J. 


“The play’s the thing,” says Shake- 
speare. I agree with him. Many times 
in amateur performances I have daubed 
on tinted greases, lined my face, 
blended a wig to my forehead; in other 
words, done that very theatrical thing 
called “making up.” Many, many times 
I have sat in a theater gallery and 
reveled in the performances, both good 
and bad, of the actors. 

The thrill of the theater! I love the 


footlights and spotlights and all the 
rest of the fascinating things that typi- 
fy that colorful profession, the “show 
business.” So this summer I have de- 
cided to get closer to my favorite in- 
door sport than ever before. I am go- 
ing to manage my own Little Theater. 
In the woods near our summer bunga- 
low I intend to build my own miniature 
playhouse. Of course it will be very, 
very small and constructed very eco- 
nomically. Here I will try out my own 
plays and gain experience in acting and 
directing. 

For actors I shall draw on the talents 
of both my brothers, who are interested 
in my project and who are both ex- 
cellent Thespians. Many of my friends 
have also promised their services. For 
an audience—well, I am afraid my par- 
ents will become veteran playgoers. But 
our prices—oh, yes, we intend to charge 
admission—will not be so enormous as 
to frighten anyone by their immense 
size. 

This rustic theater with its mimeo- 
graphed programs, its hand - printed 
tickets, its manuscript plays (now and 
then we may be able to afford a royalty 
play), and its youthful actors, will, I 
hope, be a success. It will mean hard 
work; there are weeks and weeks of 
labor ahead before we can present the 
first pair of the weekly performances 
on Friday and Saturday nights. 

Through a summer of study and prac- 
tical application I hope to instruct my- 
self for a better appreciation and under- 
standing of the art I already love. 
Whether reading Barrie or painting 
scenery I shall seek the proof of Sacha 
Guitry’s words: “Remember, the actor’s 
calling is the finest in the world!” 


THESE WON A DOLLAR 


Diana Adams (16), Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Stephen Bushman (20), Aurora, IIl.; John 
Letcher (18), Weirton, W. Va.; Everett Mitchell 
(18), Salt Lake City, Utah; Dick Parsons (15), 
La Porte, Texas. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


William C. Beach (13), Holland, Mich.; Earl 
Burton (17), Caldwell, Idaho; J. Milton Cohen 
(16), New Hartford, N. Y.; Joseph Delaney 
(18), Hamilton, Ohio; Bernard Duffey (16), 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Ralph Ely, Jr. (16), West 
Alexander, Pa.; Lawrence Francis (16), Kear- 
ney, Mo.; Kazuo Fujihira (19), Seattle, Wash.; 
William E. Garwood (14), Salem, N. J.; Robert 
Jackson (19), Oklahoma City, Okla.; Peter A. 
Joseph, Island Pond, Vt.; Clyde Manschreck 
(17), Krebs, Okla.; Billy Masters, Torrington, 
Wyo.; Herman Meyer (16), Charlevoix, Mich. ; 
Rebecca McNees (12), Melia, Pa.; Hideo 
Okusako (19), New Castle, Calif.; Jack Powell 
(15), Selby, S. D.; Rodney Rose (10), Marble- 
head, Mass, ; James Spence (13), Lecompte, La. ; 
Herbert W. Stayner (18), Garlend, Utah; Wood- 
row Wentzy (18), Yankton, S. D.; Edward 
Wiles (16), Macksville, Kans. 


ON OR OFF the diamond, how you feel makes 
a big difference in how you work or play. Boys 
who eat wisely don’t merely feel better. They’re 
faster on their feet — have more endurance — 
think, more clearly. 


A bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is a grand 
starter for an active day. Delicious with milk 
or cream and fruit—sliced bananas or straw- 
berries. Such a breakfast gives you plenty of 
energy, yet never overloads your stomach. 


Try Kellogg’s for lunch and see how keen 
and fit you feel when you go out to practice. 
And if you’re tempted to raid the pantry just 
before bedtime, enjoy a bowl of this crisp, 
flavorful cereal. So easy to digest, it lets you 
sleep soundly. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kollugg> % 
FOR CRISPNESS 
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Bh 


THAT’S 
SOMETHING! 


thing! This new Skyrider has every- 
thing. Cool, comfortable, ventilated 
. +. it even has a layer of cork inside 
to keep your feet cool in summer. 


If you've never worn ventilated 
shoes, ask your Dad about them — 
and ask him where you can get Sky- 
riders. If he doesn’t know, write us 
and we'll send you your dealer's 
name and address immediately. 


Shoe in picture— 
Black and White, 
solid Black, or 


Bellemeade Shoe Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
A division of General Shoe Corp. 


pluto’s personal service 
for the puzzled 


(No questions returned; only a few 
answered; others disregarded) 


my dog? He barks all night. Perry 


D:: PLUTO: What shall I do with 
Holygraf, Long Beach, Calif. 


Dear Perry: There’s an island for dogs that 
bark all night, It’s in the Pacific Ocean, and 
after the war Japan took charge of it. It’s called 
the Island of Yap. Pluto. 


Dear Pluto: How can I get along with my 
teacher, learn arithmetic, and have time to 
play football? David Firor, Athens, Ga. 


Dear David: That shouldn’t be difficult. Sim- 
ply tackle your arithmetic, get your teacher to 
give you a pass, and the football will take care 
of itself. Pluto. 


Dear Pluto: Why are cats and dogs tra- 
ditional enemies? Dick Parsons, La Porte, 
Texas. 


Dear Dick: Years ago cats and dogs signed a 
treaty to live in peace. Then conditions changed 
and the dogs wanted to change the treaty, but 
the cats refused to withdraw the clause in ques- 


tion. It is just like cats—cats seldom withdraw 
claws. Pluto. 
Dear Pluto: Where does the light go 


when you turn it out? Sperry 
B. Skilton, Watertown, Conn. 


Dear Sperry: Where does anybody 
go when he’s turned out? He goes 
ohm and waits until it's time to am- 
bere again. Pluto. 


. So far 92 readers have been quoted 
in the Morning Mail, thereby earning 
memberships in The American Boy 
Kennel Club and autographed por- 
traits of Pluto, the Office 
Pup. Thirty-six states in the 
Union are represented. There 
are Kennel Club members in 
three foreign countries, 


and clubs 


Furthermore six 
groups of Morn- 
ing Mail fans 
have organized in- 
to local Kennel 
Clubs. Keron M. 
Manion, Metropo- 
lis, Ill., wrote in 
saying that his 
club room was too 
small for fifteen 
members, and 
that he wanted to 
organize a group 
with eight. The 
Pup consented and sent him an autographed 
portrait. If anybody else wants to organize 
a club with eight members, the Pup will 
oblige. 


why local clubs? 


The purpose of a local club is to meet. 
once every week—or every two weeks—and 
discuss American Boy stories and articles, 
or other reading that interests you. A club 
gives you great practice in conducting meet- 
ings, public speaking, and organization 
work. Any group that sends the Pup eight 
signatures or more will receive an auto- 
graphed portrait and a letter containing 
suggestions for elective officers and pro- 
cedure. 


about Winston Norman 


Most all stories are written by men who 
have lived the life they are writing about. 
Winston Norman, author of “Mystery Un- 
derground” in this issue, has mined gold in 
more than one country. Here’s his thumb- 
nail autobiography written for Morning 
Mail fans: 


“Born in California just a year after that 
other calamity, the earthquake of 1906. Just a 
tramp until I was twelve years old. Lived in 
all four corners of this country and both ends of 
Canada. A craving for groceries made me a 
section hand, office boy, bookkeeper, hobo har- 
vester, joke writer and several other things I 
forget. 

“Fluttered to earth for a while at Stanford 


Winston Norman. wrote “‘ Mystery Under- 
ground,” and the Uama limerick. 


University and started working for The Ameri- 


can Boy there. 

“North America got too small to hold me and 
my creditors. Ducked down to South America 
via New York. Three years on the bottom side 
of the Equator, in Peru, digging copper out of 
the Andes and dodging bullets in a dozen revo- 
lutions. 

“Back in San Francisco once more. 
remain here.” 


I hope to 


only $1.19 a day 


If you’re going to the World’s Fair this 
year perhaps you can do it as cheaply as 
Douglas E. Worden, Hoosick Falls, New 
York. Worden and a group of twelve other 
boy scouts chipped in $25.00 apiece and 
made the trip in a Ford truck. They were 
gone 21 days and the $25.00 included their 
meals, gas, oil and repairs for the truck, 
entrance to the World’s Fair grounds, and 
entrance to the Chicago air races. They 
had to sleep in scout camps and on the 
floors of scout offices, but they made the 
trip on very little money and had a great 
time. 


he carves 


Gordon C. Quimby, Toledo, Ohio, carves 
model airplanes, boats, machine guns, can- 
non, ete., from match sticks. His present 
masterpiece, he says, is a tiny airplane with 
a wing spread of %” and a length 
of 5%”. William Wampler, West- 
minster, Md., who likes Clarence 
Budington Kelland and William 
Heyliger stories, keeps a complete 
record of weather conditions for 
every day in the year, and has a 


A marvelous beast is the 


llamer, 
It wears a thick woolen 
pajamer, 

It kicks with its knees 
And spits—the 
old tease!— 
In the face of 
the nearest by- 

stamer. 


lot of fun com- 
paring weather 
conditions in the 
various years. 
He’s probably steering himself toward a 
career of meteorology. 


Dick Parsons, La Porte, Texas, has a worth- 
while activity, He’s kept a record of the big 
news events since October 19, 1931, the day Edi- 
son died, by clipping and pasting up headlines. 
That’s a good method of recording recent history. 


hobbies are useful! 


Sometimes hobbies lead a man straight to 
his life work. Raymond L. Ditmars, curator 
of mammals and reptiles at the New York 
Zoo, collected snakes when he was young. 
Lowell Thomas made public speaking his 
hobby and became famous as a radio re- 
porter, 


greetings, Japan! 


Pluto acknowledges gratefully the friend- 
ly letter of Seigo Chyokyu, Aboshi-mach, 
Japan. American and Japanese boys and 
girls, he says, should extend hands across 
the Pacific and pledge the peace of the 
world. Seigo is right, and Pluto hereby 
extends his paw in sincerest friendship. 


more Navy stories! 


G. Lloyd Wilson, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: “You never have a story of Annapolis. 
I’m a rabid Navy fan.” There’ll be at least 
one Annapolis and two Navy stories this 
year. Ensigns Wally Radnor and Stang- 
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uey Brooke are returning in “The Honor 
Team,” and readers will be introduced to 
life in Bancroft Hall at Annapolis in “Par- 
don the Interruption!” 


Dick Dennie, Spangle, Wash., suggests the fol- 
lowing NRA Code: “Shorter biting hours for 
fleas, and shorter scratching hours for dogs.” 
It’s a code the Pup will fight for to the last nip! 


for model fans 


“How about some more plans and dope 
about airplanes,” writes Jack Hauck, 
Easton, Pa. There’s an article in this issue 
describing the new fad of model airplane 
builders—the construction of small scale 
mantel models. More good articles are on 
the way describing the construction of fly- 
ing scale models and kite gliders. 


requests 


Ed Gaines, Crete, Ill, wants elephant 
stories. He says that Dr. W. Reid Blair, 
director of the New York Zoological Parks, 
rates the elephant third in intelligence 
among all animals, and dogs only fifth. 
Feeling slightly squelched, the Office Pup 
is taking the letter to the editor to see what 
he can do about getting elephant stories. 
Flora L. Deibert, Geigertown, Pa., wants 
more stories of Renfrew of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. Renfrew is return- 
ing this summer in a whole new series of 
adventures. Solomon  Blechman, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., wants William Heyliger to 
write a vocational serial about New York’s 
subways or elevated lines. We'll pass on 
the suggestions to Mr. Heyliger, but he’s 
busy now writing a story of the adventures 
of a young engineer in an eléctrical manu- 
facturing plant. 


Dick Emerson, Villanova, Pa., wants to be 
cither a paleontologist or herpetologist. In other 
words, he wants to be an expert either on ancient 
fossils or reptiles. So far he has three Cumber- 
land terrapins, one male common box turtle, and 
two ten-gallon tanks of tropical fish. There’s a 
tropical fish article coming soon that Dick will 
enjoy. It tells about the fish that shoots its prey, 
the wall-cleaning catfish, and other exciting water 
citizens. 


that Kennel Club song! 


Robert Shockley, Menominee, Mich., has 
sent Pluto the words and music for a Ken- 
nel Club song entitled “Doggie Don’t Go 
Away.” It’s a neat song and the Pup is 
saving it till more entries come in. Song 
suggestions have also been received from 
Ernest R. Longman, Newburgh, N. Y., J. 
Richard Simcox, Cambridge, Ohio, and Bud 
Townsend, Jersey City, N. J. Let’s have 
more of ’em. 


“Aren't you going to have any more contests 
this spring?” mourns John Caldwell, Terre Haute, 
Ind, “T’ll be 21 on June 17, and this will be my 
last chance to try for a prise. Although I’ve 
never won a top prise, I have thus far acquired 
a portrait of George Washington, an original 
illustration by Albin Henning, a French Expo- 
sition medal, a Cross of Honor, a book on Ger- 
many, and a silk lounging robe from Japan, to 
say nothing of a flock of honorable mentions.” 
As a last reward to one of our most loyal con- 
testants, the Pup hereby makes Caldwell a mem- 
ber of the Kennel Club and sends him an auto- 
graphed portrait to add to his collection. 


he’s in the Navy now! 


Keller A. Higbee, Morning Mail fan who 
dodged the depression by going to the U. S. 
Naval Training School at San Diego, Calif., 
is now an electrician on board the U.S. S. 
Wasmuth, a destroyer. He’s getting a lib- 
eral education in electrical engineering and 
having a lot of fun in the bargain. 


[HE editors are finding the letters that come to 
the Morning Mail department both helpful and 
interesting. Even though the Pup can’t per- 
sonally answer all of them, he reads and enjoys 
every one. Don’t forget that 
everyone who gets a contribu- 
tion printed receives an auto- 
graphed portrait of the Pup. 
Let’s have lots of letters. 
Mail your letters to Pluto, 
The American Boy Kennel 
Club, 7430 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Cannon (Continued from page 23) 


head a vigorous shake. “And let THAT 
be a lesson to you,” he said, looking up 
with a one-sided grin. 

Angie plastered the grin with the wet 
towel and stalked out of the room with 
an angry grunt. 

The war went into the silent stage 
after that. Bob pinned a strip of paper 
over his desk, bearing in neat red let- 
ters the legend, “Fight Wins.” Angie 
tore it down and ripped it to shreds. 
Bob said nothing, but the next day, in 
Angie’s presence, he pinned up a dupli- 
cate. 

“Just want it understood,” he said, 
“that this table and the space above it 
belong to me.” 

Cannon glowered in silence. But as 
time went on this was not the only 
sign Captain Angie found disturbing. 
Coach Brown posted a chart in the dres- 
sing room based on 
the decree of Old 
King Stop Watch 
and his henchman 
Steel Measuring 
Tape. Each man’s 
record was written 
on it, So were the 
records of the op- 
ponents they would 
meet in the Big Six. 

Each day the 
squad competed 
against the record 
and the totals were 
posted on the chart. 
Then, while Hewlitt 
remained idle, Tech 
romped through a 
meet with Berkeley 
and new times were posted on the chart. 
New totals were cast up that showed 
a tie between Hewlitt and Tech for the 
Big Six title. 

Angie Cannon’s face burned a deep 
red. He forgot his quarrels, his re- 
sentment. He knew only that this would 
be his last meet, and Tech was unex- 
pectedly threatening the title. 

“Do we stand for that, fellows?” he 
called out. 

The squad was silent and Angie’s fist 
clenched. 

“Every one of us fights!” he cried. 
“We’ve got to push the men ahead of 
us clear off that chart!” 

Then, surprisingly, they cheered and 
kept on cheering until Angie suddenly 
realized they were taking his words to 
mean that he would beat Bennett! But 
Angie had no thought of turning back 
now. 

“Starting with the hundred —” he 
roared and could get no further in the 
wild shout of joy that filled the room. 
On Coach Brown’s face there was a 
quiet smile as he watched Angie lead 
them to the field for a final practice. 

For Cannon then, the old ghosts be- 
gan to rise. Bennett was faster. Ben- 
nett had always won. You couldn’t beat 
a stop watch. But these fellows, taking 
him at his word, had rallied to his lead- 
ership today. He WOULD lead them. 
He could beat Bennett in the two- 
twenty anyway. He HAD to do it this 
time! He’d fight as he’d never fought 
before. Fight! 

In B8, after practice, a strangely con- 
tained Angie came upon his studying 
roommate. A queer light was burning 
in his eyes. 

“Bob,” Angie said, “Have you got 
any new ideas about this dash business? 
I told you to leave the coaching to 
Brown, once. But now I’m asking you.” 

Bob looked up, saw the burning look 
in Angie’s eyes and debated whether 
to duck at once or take a chance. 

“Sure,” Bob said warily. “But you’ve 
got to answer a question.” 

“Spill it.” Angie’s words were clipped. 

“When you’re at ‘set’ what are you 
doing?” 

“Straining every nerve to get that 
gun.” 


“And the gun’s behind you,” Bob said 
quietly. “While you’re all smoked up 
about something that’s going to hap- 
pen behind you, friend Bennett is bor- 
ing straight down that track with every- 
thing he’s got! I watched him. He 
even squints his eyes, as if he were try- 
ing to see a flea walking on the tape!” 

Angie stared. He knew that Bob’s 
keen gray eyes had a habit of roving 
enemy football lines and telling things 
to a super-alert brain. 

“That’s all,” Bob said. “By think- 
ing himself down that track, Bennett 
starts fighting from five to ten seconds 
before you do! The gun just boosts him 


off the mark. That’s my dope. Maybe 
it’s crazy.” 
“Thanks,” Cannon said grimly. “It’s 


not crazy. Tomorrow I’m going to look 
for flies on that tape myself.” 

Bob sighed with 
relief. Quietly he 
reached above his 
desk and tore down 
the “Fight Wins” 
sign from the wall. 


A fat, red-faced 
announcer bawled 
the last call for the 
finals of the hun- 
dred in the Big Six 
meet. Bob Mc- 
Dougal, with a 
trainer’s badge 
pinned to his dark 
blue football 
sweater, gripped 
Angie Cannon’s 
bare arm. 

“Fight him, Angie,” he said. 

Angie trotted up the track. With the 
mile, the four-forty, and the high jump 
in, all six teams had counted. The meet 
promised to be an unknown quantity 
from start to finish. Berkeley was in 
the lead, followed by Rockton’s Ma- 
roons, Tech, and Hewlitt. 

For an instant Angie felt a wave of 
clammy weakness, just as he’d felt in 
his first big meet. Then he saw Ben- 
nett. Bennett was already on the start. 
He always loafed around up there until 
his race was called. Bennett — never 
mind Bennett! Dig those holes and 
start fighting! 

As he tossed the small green trowel 
to the man in number six lane and stood 
up, Angie’s eyes for a moment met those 
of Bennett. He felt the cool confidence 
of the Tech man’s look. Bennett was 
planning to take this last hundred be- 
tween them in the same way he had 
taken the first. And down in his heart 
Angie knew that Bennett had the stuff 
to do it. 

He dropped into his holes without 
speaking. He closed eyes and ears to 
what went on around him. The smooth 
gray strip of his number four lane nar- 
rowed away toward the finish. Angie’s 
eyes never left it. Somewhere in the 
back of his mind, it seemed, he heard 
the steady commands of the starter. 
But all he could see was the tape. 

The Big Six crowd came up with a 
roar as the six-man final lunged out of 
the marks. As the sprinters scorched 
on, spread across the broad, sunlit track, 
it was impossible for anyone in the 
stands to tell who had the lead. But 
as they flashed the forty mark, Bob 
McDougal leaped high and threw his 
arms into the air. Bennett held the 
lead, but only a foot of daylight showed 
between him and Angie Cannon of 
Hewlitt. 

Angie fixed his eyes on that thin 
white line of yarn stretched across the 
finish. He fought toward it with the 
last ounce of power his body and mind 
could muster. It was there! There! 
The thought rang like a bell in his 
mind. It was still there! Close. 
Closer! He’d broken it! He’d won! 
He knew he had won! But there was 
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ettin’ Round 
% the Folks 


“SNAP OUT OF IT, JIMMY 


BASEBALL PRACTICE TO-DAY." 


ICANT PLAY SECOND 
WITHOUT A PAIR OF 


“MY FOLKS USED TO PUT UP AN AWFUL 
FUSS ABOUT MY SNEAKERS SMELLIN, 00) 
THEN MY MOTHER FOUND OUT ABOUT Hoop 
CANVAS SHOES - THE NEW KIND THAT | 


PuT IN AWORD -['LL 
ASK MY MOTHER TO 
COME OUT HERE A 

MINUTE.“ 


“\'D BEEN KNOCKED 
GSA OUT OF THE BOX IF 
**) you HADNT BEEN 
THERE AT SECOND 
‘O MAKE THOSE 
\FTY CATCHES 


7 “an' IwOULONT'VE BEEN 
ON THE FIELD AT ALL, IF 
YOUR MOTHER HADNT TIPPED 
MINE OFF ABouT HOOD - 
SHOES NOT SMELLIN’. SAY 
THEY SURE FEEL SLICK, 
OONT THEY? SOF aPAME 


O more arguments with the folks 

about “‘smelly sneakers,” if you 
wear Hood Canyas Shoes with the 
Green Hygeen Insole!They’ll helpyou 
in sports, too. Your feet stay cool— 
don’t tire half so soon—because the 
scientifically ventilated* uppers let 
fresh air shoot right through the can- 
vas! No blisters from rough seams 
either—not with Hood’s smooth, 
seamless Xtrulock construction, 
which also provides Hood Canvas 
Shoes with less weight and 
makes them wear longer! 
*Patent Pending 


iy "Jimmy's BEEN WEARING HIS 


WHY DONTCHA GET 
SOME, THEN 7?” 


SAYS | CAN'T HAVE 
ANY MORE SNEAKERS, 


"CAUSE THEY GET 


SMELLY!“ 


F{ OBJECT TO SNEAKER SMELL AS MUCH AS 
[ANYONE BUT HOOD CANVAS SHOES ARE REALLY] 
DIFFERENT. THEY HAVE A GREEN HYGEEN 
INSOLE THAT PREVENTS THEM FROM 
GETTING SMELLY. 


IT REALLY DOES, 
MRS. BLAKE," 


“WELL, THEN, ULL LET 
JIMMY TRY A PAIR 
OF THIS KIND WITH 
THE HYGEEN INSOLE, 


NEW HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
NEARLY EVERY DAY AND THER# 
(SN'T ATRACE OF THAT 

'| NASTY SNEAKER SMELL YET. 
THANKS FOR TELLING ME y 
ABOUT THEM, MRS. WHEELER, 


Look inside 
the shoe 
for this mark 


oe) 


on the 
Green Insole 
—for your 
protection 


Adv. Copyright Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 1934 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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Can you write? 


most people never know 
until they use a 
typewriter 


OULDN’T it be fun to be a writer or 

newspaper reporter. ..to write short 
stories and articles on adventure, sport, 
science and other fascinating subjects? Be- 
sides the fun there is in it, writers make good 
money! Perhaps you can write. The best way 
to tell is to own your own Remington Port- 
able typewriter. You'll be surprised after the 
first few times, how easily your thoughts ar- 
range themselves on the paper. No fumbling 
for words. Typewriting teaches clear, concise 
expression. Nearly all successful writers work 
on their personal typewriters! 
A typewriter is a proven aid to higher marks 
in school. Tests show that standings in all 
subjects can be improved 15% to 20%. Not 
only that . . . a typewriter gets homework 
done in a jiffy, gives you more time for other 
things. If you buy your Remington Portable 
now on our easy plan, it will help you through 
school and college and in whatever profession 
or business you choose. 


As little as 


buys a 


brandnew 


Remington Portable 
and FREE course in typewriting 


The easiest scheme you ever heard of to be- 
come the owner of a genuine Remington 
Portable, complete with big machine keyboard 
and handy carrying case. . . all for as little as 
10¢a day! Included with the typewriter, abso- 
lutely free, an easy course on typewriting. Mail 
the coupon right now and get the full facts! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 205, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable 
typewriter for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new 
catalog. 


Name 


Address 
ES 
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Bennett beside him, trailing a shred 
of the white yarn across the chest of his 
scarlet jersey! And then the an- 
nouncer’s voice brought Angie a start 
of dismay. 

“That hundred went in nine seven, 
folks,” he yelled. 

Angie heard the booming roar of ap- 
proval from the crowd. Nine seven! 
That was too fast for Angie Cannon! 
Fascinated he watched the announcer 
shake his megaphone to quiet the crowd. 
Then— 

“Won by Cannon, of Hewlitt!” and 
the section of Blue and White rooters 
exploded. 

With Bob bustling him into his sweat 
suit, Angie’s mind repeated what he had 
heard: “Nine seven—won by Cannon— 
Bennett, Lakewood Tech, second!” 

Angie threw an arm about Bob’s 
shoulders. ‘“What’s the score?” he 
grinned. 

“Tied for second,” Bob answered. 
“But we’ve got the shot coming our 
way.” 

Angie started across the field to where 
Hewlitt was encamped on football 
blankets near the pole vaulting pit. Be- 
hind him from the stands he heard the 
Hewlitt varsity cheer with his name 
coupled into it. Then the exultant 
track squad mobbed him. 

When the semifinals of the two- 
twenty were called Hewlitt had taken 
the lead in the meet score, but Tech was 
close and Berkeley clung doggedly to 
third place. Angie breezed through his 
heat, satisfied to qualify with a second 
place, while Bennett won the next heat 
under wraps. A few minutes later Tech 
picked up a four-point gain by winning 
the half mile. Then she added two 
points from the pole vault to take the 
lead away from the Blue and White. 
The call for the two-twenty final went 
out. 

“Bear down, Angie,” Bob rumbled. 
“Take him to market!” 

The Rockton man was nervous on 
the mark and the starter called them 
allup. Angie fumed over the break and 
the gun, following almost instantly upon 
the “set,” caught him napping. Bennett 
jumped into the lead, and Angie found 
himself two yards behind the pack. 

A surge of blind, angry despair 
gripped him. A great time for this to 
happen! 

Then Captain Angie Cannon “saw 
red.” A force bigger than himself 
swallowed him up, gave focus and drive 
to his being. All else went into a back- 
ground so hazy that he scarcely heard 


the wild tumult of the stands. The 
sight of Bennett in the next lane was 
swept away. His body, working with 
machinelike form and power, responded 
to the gale of determination that sud- 
denly lifted him along. 

Then, slowly it seemed, the spell faded 
out. He knew the race was over. But 
whether he had run first or last he did 
not know. His blue sweat suit sailed 
through the air and wrapped itself 
around his neck. Someone was slapping 
his shoulder. Then he heard Bob’s 
voice. 

“THAT’S the old fight! That’s it! 
THAT’S the old fight! You sure did 
sell out, THAT time!” 

Once more Angie heard the an- 
nouncer’s voice booming through the 
big megaphone.’ Again it was, “Won 
by Cannon, of Hewlitt.” And then 
came one more big surprise for the 
blond, quiet Angie Cannon. 

“Smashing the Big Six record,” he 
heard, “formerly held by Bennett, of 
Tech!” 

With a wild war whoop Bob McDougal 
jumped high, cracked his heels and 
waved his arms. As he landed he met 
Angie’s quiet smile. 

“Thanks, Bob,” Angie was saying 
above the blast of cheers that came 
from the stands. “Fight DOES win!” 

Bob nodded. He had seen only the 
finish of the race with Angie leading 
by more than a yard. He missed the 
full significance of Angie’s words—the 
bad start he had overcome. But he had 
never doubted the truth of the state- 
ment. And, led by Angie Cannon, Hew- 
litt came through to victory in the Big 
Six that day. 

So when Bob met the older McDougal 
in New York, he carried with him a 
story of fight from the “most peaceful 
guy in seven states.” And Duncan 
McDougal smiled approvingly. 

In South America, a few years later, 
Bob bumped into the toughest bridge 
project he’d ever tackled. Around it 
centered a hot political strife that 
threatened the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment about to set its hand and seal 
to the contract. Bob intended to send 
for “the man who could lick a stop 
watch”! But the message was on cable 
rates and Bob’s Scotch got the best of 
him. A copy, rushed by secret channels, 
landed like a bombshell in the camp 
of the opposition. It read simply: 
“Send Cannon!” And those two words, 
coming just at the right time, stopped 
a revolution in South America and let a 
bridge be built. 


Pitch With Your Head! 


(Continued from page 21) 


pitched much before the series and my 
arm hadn’t got enough exercise. It got 
tired in the late innings of that first 
game.” 

When did he usually try for strike- 
outs? 

“If I get two strikes and not over 
one or two balls on a batter, I generally 
try to get something by him. If the 
count is three and two I try to make 
him hit. Sometimes, if the bases are 
full and nobody’s out, I try to fan the 
first hitter so that a double play will 
retire the side without a run.” 

It was a clear crisp morning in De- 
cember but warm and cozy on the sunny 
east porch of the Hubbell residence. 
While Hubbell went inside to answer 
the telephone, we looked around. 

Meeker is a quiet, clean little place of 
600 people, built in the sandy blackjack 
country of central Oklahoma. As you 
drive into it a black sign leaps out 
proudly at you from the highway. It 
says: “Meeker, the home of Carl Hub- 
bell.” Everybody in Meeker knows 
Hubbell and he knows them. He’s lived 
there most of his life. His folks live 
there. He married a Meeker girl. It 


was the business men of Meeker who 
got Hubbell his first trial in organized 
baseball, with Cushing of the Oklahoma 
State league, back in 1923. You get 
the impression that Hubbell would 
rather live in Meeker than any place in 
the world. 

Then he returned and the questioning 
went on. 

Had he studied the Washington hit- 
ters in advance? 

“Yes. After we cinched the pennant, 
Washington came to New York to play 
a series with the Yankees. The Giants 
had a game in Brooklyn but Terry sent 
the reserves out to play it and all the 
regulars went to the Yankee stadium 
to see the Washington-Yankee game 
and have a look at the Washington 
hitters.” 

How is a hitter classified in the big 
leagues? 

“Usually as a high-ball hitter or a 
low-ball hitter. I’m what you’d call a 
low-ball pitcher. I throw a curve anda 
slow ball quite a lot in addition to my 
screw ball. There’s only one place to 
throw breaking stuff, and that’s low 
around the knees. Once in a while 
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THE INDIANS 
DIDN'T HITCH-HIKE! 


IN THE old days, when an Indian 
went from one place to another, 
he walked. He was sure-footed ... 
fast ... tireless! His feet were 
comfortable in moccasins! 

Put your feet in Indian foot- 
wear. Bass Moccasins have style 
that you'll be proud of ... at school 
or anywhere. Bass Moccasins fit 
like a cradle on your feet. One 
single piece of leather goes all the 
way under your foot. No humping 
innersole or filler to tire you. 

Write for the name of your Bass 
dealer and a free catalog. 
WARNING: Don’t be fooled by imitation 


moccasins. Get BASS, and be comfortable. 
They’re genuine. 


BOTH ARE BASS MOCCASINS 
WITH MOCCASIN COMFORT 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


58 MAIN STREET, WILTON, ME. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


by the method that has trained hundreds 
successfully. Send name, address and age 
for free chart to test your ability. 


The Landon School °?7,N3te""' Cleveland, Ohio 


I will write your name on on 
dozen CARDS like this ag 
for 10 cents. The finest writing] 
youever saw. I willsend FREE| 
samples& Agents Big Outfit with every order. Agents Wanted. 
W.C. KNECHTEL, Box 176-A. Harrisville, Penna. 


SQUABS UP! 2:222°2."72 


5 Nationally advertised. 
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how; prizes, 1934 news: Shipped everywhere: 8 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 201 H St., 


lelrose, Mass. 


Whenever youth takes to wheels 
there’s just one name to remember— 


Rit 


“made tu-last- 


bicycles —velocipedes 
playcycles—roller skates 
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you'll let one get away from you. Then 
you'll wish you could take it back.” 

How had he figured Myer, the Wash- 
ington lead-off man? 

“As a low-ball hitter. So in the first 
inning of that first game, my first pitch 
to him was a fast ball, high and on the 
outside corner, and he fouled it. Then 
I shot another fast one outside and it 
was a ball. Then I gave him a screw 
ball and he fouled it. He took another 
fast ball outside, and with the count 
two and two, I threw him two more 
screw balls. He fouled the first and 
missed the second.” 

What about Goslin? 
doped him as a hitter? 

“We knew Goslin was a wild swinger, 
a hitter who might cut at anything. 
Often he hits bad balls for extra base 
hits. He can hit a ball thrown close 
to him. He’s a hard man to pitch to. 
We figured him a fast ball hitter and 
gave him mostly breaking stuff.” 

With the aid of a play-by-play ac- 
count from the New York Times, Hub- 
bell was able to recall each pitch he 
served Goslin. 

“My ‘first pitch was a screw but it 
was too low. Then he fouled a fast ball 
down the first base line. He took a 
screw for a called strike. I offered him 
a curve outside but he wouldn’t bite. 
Two and two. Then I pitched the 
screw and he swung and missed.” 

How about the hard-hitting Manush? 

“High-ball hitter. So my first pitch 
was a fast ball, low. It was a called 
strike. Then I gave him a screw and 
he swung and missed. With two strikes 
and no balls I could afford to waste 
two, so I did. I gave him a fast ball 
and a curve, both low, but he didn’t go 
after either. Then I gave him a screw 
ball and he swung for the third strike.” 

If you'll make a check, you'll find that 
seven of the eight screw balls Hubbell 
threw that first inning were strikes. 
That’s control. 

Whom did he consider the most dan- 
gerous hitter on the Washington club? 

“Joe Cronin, the manager. He’s 
smart. Makes you come in there with 
that ball. Good eye. You might fool 
him with one pitch but if you come 
right back with it, he might tear a leg 
off one of your infielders. That kind of 
a hitter usually gives.you trouble.” 

While he was talking, a stranger who 
identified himself as a tourist from 
Arizona walked up and asked Hubbell 
if he’d mind autographing a baseball 
for his nephew in Phoenix. 

“Sure!” was Hubbell’s instant reply, 
“glad to. Got a fountain pen?” 

Hubbell confesses that the most dan- 
gerous spot, for him, of the entire series 
was the last half of the eleventh inning 
of the fourth game, played at Wash- 
ington. New York led, 2 to 1, but 
Schulte, Washington centerfielder, 
brought the crowd to its feet with a 
roar by shooting a single to left. Then 
Kuhel dumped a bunt down the first- 
base line which Terry delayed fielding, 
hoping it would roll foul, and after 
Bluege had sacrificed, Washington had 
runners on third and second with only 
one down. The Washington spectators 
were bellowing. Their team could tie 
the score with a fly to the outfield or 
an error, or win the game with any 
kind of a base hit. And a win would 
deadlock the series, two games to two, 
and put Washington back in the run- 
ning. A tough spot for Hubbell! 

“We walked Luke Sewell, their 
catcher, intentionally,” Hubbell recalls, 
“filling the bases and setting the stage 
for a double play. We were worrying 
about who their pinch-hitter would be. 
We expected Sam Rice, who was experi- 
enced, a good waiter and speedy. But 
Cronin, the Washington manager, is 
what we call a ‘hunch manager.’ He 
had a hunch that Cliff Bolton, his other 
pinch hitter, would come through for 
him. I think he used good judgment, 
for Bolton had hit .400 as a pinch 
hitter all season and had come through 
for Joe several times. 


How had they 
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“We were surprised to see Bolton 
walk to the plate. So we huddled 
around the mound. We have lots of 
huddles on our club. It’s always been 
Terry’s policy to talk over everything 
with his ball players and since we can’t 
go to the clubhouse, we talk it over on 
the field. 

“Then Charley Dressen, our relief 
third-baseman, who had played in the 
Southern League with Bolton and knew 
his habits, came running out and told 
us Bolton was slow. So we played him 
for a double play, pulling our third 
baseman and first baseman pretty well 
in, but moving Ryan and Critz, our 
shortstop and second baseman, part way 
back.” 

Here was a crisis for Hubbell! Bases 
loaded and one out. The tying run on 
third and the winning run on second. 
New York had to guard against a bunt, 
which would let in the tying run, so 
the first and third basemen came well 
in, setting up a partial defense. 

But the shortstop and second base- 
men stayed part way back. This meant 
that a ball hit to them might let in a 
run. But the Giants were committing 
themselves even further. They weren’t 
even going to try for the plate! They 
were going to try for a double play. 

Suppose the grounder went to Ryan 
at short. He would throw to second, 
forcing Luke Sewell, and Hughie Critz 
would throw to first. But if the ball 
didn’t reach first ahead of Bolton a run 
would be in with only two out, and the 
winning run on third. 

The Giants were gambling, and the 
big fact in their favor was that Bolton 
was slow. How did the strategy turn 
out? 

“It worked out perfectly,” Hubbell 
says with a faint grin. “I threw Bolton 
four pitches. Every one was a screw 
ball. He let the first go by for a ball, 
missed a swing at the next, and the 
third was a ball. He hit the fourth on 
the ground to Ryan who threw to Critz 
to get Sewell, and then Critz whipped 
the ball to Terry ahead of Bolton. It 
was a double play and retired the side. 
We led the series, three games to one.” 

Every ball pitched to Bolton was a 
screw ball! Hubbell had said, earlier, 
that the screw ball was difficult for a 
batter to lift into the air. So, to keep 
the ball on the ground, Hubbell threw 
his specialty. And the strategy worked. 

What was the Giants’ system all 
year? They ranked only sixth in hit- 
ting and fifth in fielding in the National 
League and yet won the pennant! How 
did they do it? 

“We tried to get a run or two and 
then depended upon our pitching to 
hold the lead. We knew we didn’t have 
a strong hitting club. We used the 
sacrifice a lot. Jackson, our third base- 
man, is one of the greatest sacrifice 
hitters I’ve ever seen. Critz and Man- 
cuso are also good. We knew that if 
we beat Washington it would be defen- 
sively instead of offensively.” 

What was the psychology of the 
Giants before the series? The experts 
had picked Washington to win. But 
what did the Giants think about it? 

“We wanted to go into the series as 
the under dogs because we’d played the 
whole season that way. Before the 
season started the experts picked us to 
finish in the second division in the 
National League but we won the pen- 
nant. 
World Series. Although Washington 
was made a 10 to 7 favorite, everybody 
on our club thought we could win.” 

Hubbell, by winning two games, 
turned in the best pitching performance 
of the series. Perhaps he was the 
greatest single factor in New York’s 
victory. But it took more than his 
famous screw ball to win those two 
games. More than his fast ball. 

Talking to him reveals that his suc- 
cess was due to control. To a careful 
sizing-up of his opponents in advance. 
To the quick thinking of every man on 
the team. In short, to teamwork. 


It was the same way before the | 
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FIRST PRIZE - 
A U.S. Golden Flash Bicycle—the finest 
bicycle money can buy. Equipped with 
genuine U.S. Giant Chain Treads. 


Write a story and 
.. it’s Easy — 


How would you like to see your name in print as 
a real author? Here is achance to get your story 
and your picture in Open Road for Boys and 
Boys’ Life, and also win one of these big prizes 
given away each month. The contest will be open 
until September 1st, 1934, and prizes will be given 
to the boy sending in the most interesting story 
on the subject, ““My Adventure on a Bicycle.” 
Prizes will be awarded for the most interesting 
adventure, or the story that tells the occasion 
when your bicycle proved most valuable to you. 


READ THESE RULES AND START 


Anyone under 18 years of age, eligible. Manuscripts 
must be less than 300 words, written in ink or on type- 
writer, on one side of paper only. Mail story with coupon 
below or copy of one properly filled out to address thereon. 


Each story must be a true experience of the writer or 
someone he knows. Literary ability not necessary, as 
stories are judged for interest only. Last date to mail 


letters this month, May 31. 


United States Rubber Company 


SECOND PRIZE 
Apair of U.S. Giant 
Chain Tread bi- 
cycle tires. 


THIRD PRIZE— Electric 
Horn, complete with battery. 
FOURTH 
PRIZE 
Electric Head- 
light, complete 
with battery. 


WIN 


WHY EXPERTS 
Choose U.S. Giant 
Chain Treads 


U. S. Bicycle Tires are stand- 
ard equipment on all leading 
makes of bicycles because ex- 
perts know and appreciate 
the extra built-in values that 
U.S. Tires offer. 

GET ALL FOUR OF THESE 
FEATURES IN THEBIKE 
TIRE YOUBUY. . 


1— Construction — Three 
plies of strong fabric all the 
way around. Deep buttressed 
tread of toughest rubber. 


2— Rim Grip— Flannel rim 
strip to prevent creeping, 
eliminates separation of tire 
from rim. 


3—Non-skid Tread—Spe- 
cially designed to give greater 
non-skid safety. 


4— Appearance — Perma- 
nent white sidewalls with 
ebony black tread—tire al- 
ways new looking. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


1790 Broadway, New York City 


My Name is 
My Address is 


Dealer's Address 
To the best of my knowledge this story is 


Signed (Parent or Guardian) ............000e000s 
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Build up a fleet like this! Amphibians, trimotors, army ships, sky cars. The material costs only a few cents apiece. 


Models for Your Mantel 


Here’s the New Fad in Model Aviation 


home. 

Characters: Bill and you. You’re 
looking in admiration at the mantel 
over Bill’s fireplace on which are rest- 
ing a line of neatly painted model air- 
planes. There’s an old army biplane, 
a replica of the Spirit of St. Louis, an 
amphibian, an up-to-date, streamlined 
cabin ship—all of them accurate re- 
productions of the life-sized ships. 

You: “Sa-ay! Where’d you buy the 
fleet?” 

Bill: “I made it. Copied the plans 
from old aviation magazines at the pub- 
lic library.” 

You: “Must have cost you plenty!” 

Bill: “Nothing but time. In fact, the 
actual cost was less than ten cents a 
ship. Most of the material I picked up 
around the house. Before I’m through 
T'll have a fleet of twelve models each 
representing some big development in 
the history of aviation.” 

You: “What kind of material 
did you use? What tools? How’d 
you carve that motor—” 

Bill: “Not so fast! Come on 


Siene. The living room in Bill’s 


by Merrill Hamburg 


The Waco draw- 
ings shown herewith 
are for a_ six-inch 
wing-span model. 
The front and top 
views are full-size 
and may be used as 
templates or pat- 
terns. The side view 
on the next page has 
been reduced. 

If you’re prepar- 
ing your own plans 
from magazine arti- 
cles, you'll want to reduce the 
dimensions to the proper scale. 
There are two methods of do- 
ing this—to reduce to a certain 
scale per foot, or scale the big 


down to the workshop Ses 
and I’ll show you.” J | 
Conversations of that ——_ 


kind are taking place 
in thousands of homes 
over the country, mak- 
ing thousands of con- \ 
verts to the new fad in 
model aviation — build- 
ing mantel models of 
famous airplanes. 

This article gives you 
the plans for the Waco 
U. 1. C. Like Bill, you 
may get other plans 
from the files of avia- 
tion magazines. Almost 


ship down to 

a given wing 

span as we 
im have done 
Im withthe 
Waco. 

If you’re 
makinga 
fleet, it’s best 
to reduce to 
a certain 
scale per foot 
so that your models will 
be larger or smaller in 
the same proportions as 
the big ships. Suppose 
that the large plane has 


iz 


a thirty-foot wing span and you want 
to scale it down to 4” per foot. Mul- 
tiply 4x80. The result is 7%”, which 
is the span of your model. Get your 
other dimensions in the same manner. 

If you want to reduce to a given wing 
span, the method is different. Suppose 
you wish to reduce a plane with a 
thirty-foot wing to a six-inch model. 
First convert the thirty feet into inches 
—360. Divide 6 by 360 and the result 
is .0166. Then simply convert all other 
dimensions to inches and multiply by 
.0166 and you have the proper dimen- 
sions for your scale model. (If you’re 
as clumsy with figures as Pluto, The 
American Boy Office Pup, you better 
have your math teacher check your 
figures.) 

The amount of detail you put into 
your model depends upon your patience 
and ambition. Most 
model builders merely 
carve wings and fuselage 
from solid wood, care- 
fully checking with the 
drawings. The models 

shown in the 
photograph have 


i 
8 


Here’s the Waco U. I. C. for 
you to start on. Your finish- 
ed model will be exactly the 
size of this drawing. 


work. 


NIN 
/ 


Use the drawing for a pat- 
tern if you wish, checking 
each part against it as you 


solid wood 
wings, and the 
ailerons are in- 


Ky dicated by small 
u : 
+ in) grooves cut in 
SW the surface. 


If you’re a 
hound for detail, 
you can have fun 

with a fuselage. You may 
hollow it out from the 
top (as you would a dug- 
out canoe), cement win- 
dows and roof in place, 
carve doors that open 
and shut on tiny hinges, 


every plane that’s ever 
been built has had its 
plans published in these 


2°32" DIA/EDFAL 


magazines at some 
time or other. 

If you buy your sup- 
plies for several ships 
at one time, the cost 
will be negligible. The 
only materials you'll 
need are: a large tube 
of airplane cement, a 
few small blocks of 
white pine and pattern mahogany 
(most pattern shops will donate 
wood from their scrap box) ; sev- 
eral small cans of colored paint; 
a spool of tinned hair wire No. 
380; and a small sheet of thin 
aluminum, 


upholster the seats, and 
put in dummy controls 
and instrument panel. 

You can create lifelike 
effects with tinned hair 
wire, small nails and 
brads. The models in the photo- 
graph, for instance, have stream- 
lined landing gear struts filed 
from haywire. The cooling fins 
on the cylinders of the radial 
motors are made by wrapping 
No. 30 tinned hair wire around 
pieces of match stick. The cyl- 
inder push rods are merely short 
pieces of .016 music wire. 

The corrugations on the metal 
wing of the Stout Air Car (the 
right-hand plane in the upper 
row of the photograph) were 
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made by wrapping fine thread around 
the surface of the wing and painting 
first with cement, then with two coats 
of aluminum paint. 

Lifelike propellers can be made with 
a piece of match stick and tiny strips 
of aluminum. Carve the match stick to 
the shape of the propeller hub. With a 
pair of shears cut out two propeller 
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ish requires a clean, smooth surface. 
Sand out all scratches in the wood, us- 
ing No. 6-0 wet or dry sandpaper. If 
you’ve used soft wood such as white pine 
or balsa, give the surface a coat of filler 
and two coats of primer before applying 
the finishing color. Lightly sand. the 
model between each coat to remove any 
dust or dirt that may have settled on it 


The side view of the U. I. C. shows a neat, streamlined fuselage. 


blades of aluminum and cement them to 
the ends of the hub, making sure that 
you have them set at the correct angle to 
each other. Push a small piece of wire 
through the center of the hub and insert 
the end of the wire into the front of 
the motor. A drop of cement on the 
outer end of the wire will prevent the 
propeller from slipping off. You’ll find 
that the prop will turn freely on its 
axle, 

The neatness of your model will de- 
pend upon your paint job. A good fin- 


while drying. Remember that too thick 
a coat of paint will cover up detail. 

The fun of building mantel models is 
in figuring out ways of doing things. 
Since the model doesn’t have to fly, 
weight is no consideration. You’re 
merely trying to reproduce accurately 
some famous plane. 

When you’ve built the first two or 
three ships in your fleet, put them on 
the mantel, call in your friend and hear 
him say just what you said to Bill: 
“Sa-ay! Where’d you buy the fleet?” 


Make Your Typewriter Pay 
Dividends 


By JOHN CALDWELL 


Epitor’s Note: Here’s one way of earning money for your school or college 
fund. John Caldwell wanted to make money sitting at a desk, so he rustled up 


business for his typewriter. 


Read how he did it. 


If you haven’t a machine, you 


may decide that buying one is a good investment. 


T was after I had mowed six assorted 

lawns, washed three muddy autos 
(nothing extra for polishing), patched 
and painted two back fences, sacked 
potatoes for the corner grocery, and 
cleaned one very dirty cellar for two 
old ladies who had been accumulating 
newspapers and magazines for thirty 
years, that I began to look for a pleas- 
anter way of earning money. 

My desire for a sitting-down job led 
me to my typewriter. I began to in- 
vestigate the money-making possibili- 
ties of my machine and listed a num- 
ber of methods. Out of them I selected 
the most profitable. 

As a starter I learned that restau- 
rants have typewritten menus that are 
changed at least once a day. Generally, 
the regular help has little time or abil- 
ity to do this neatly and correctly, so 
that the manager is glad to have a 
regular typist on call. I found that I 
could type fifteen menus at five cents a 
sheet, the whole job taking no more 
than an hour. 

Speed or the lack of it means nothing. 
If you contract for just the amount you 
can easily handle, your job won’t get 
ahead of you. Some weeks my restau- 
rant work has earned me ten dollars for 
perhaps six hours of typing. 

I found a number of firms whose vol- 
ume of business isn’t great enough for 
a full-time typist. I have two com- 
panies in whose offices I work two nights 
a week on the average of three hours a 
night. I don’t have to know shorthand. 
All that’s necessary is an ability to type 
correctly, to arrive at the time prom- 
ised, and, above all, to keep hands and 


fingernails spotlessly clean. From my 
office jobs I get another five dollars a 
week—excellent pay during the present 
business conditions. 

Less frequently I find employment at 
the public library where there are a 
thousand and one catalogue forms and 
slips to be filled in with a typewriter. 
Most libraries have their exchange 
cards, identifying the book and its posi- 
tion in the stacks, written in longhand. 
But if you’re a persuasive talker, you 
may be able to convince the head li- 
brarian that she needs an entire new 
set of neatly typewritten exchange 
cards. Result: fair pay and new con- 
tacts for you. 

Here at college there’s an immense 
amount of business writing term papers. 
Every student wants to hand in a type- 
written paper, uniformly attractive, 
rather than a hard-to-read manuscript 
in longhand. For a 2,000-word theme, 
done with great care on good paper, I 
receive $1.50. My only worry is budget- 
ing my time so that I’ll be able to take 
care of all the scripts the students are 
bringing to me. 

In many courses, a senior must write 
a thesis to get his degree. If you can 
do several theses you’ll not only earn 
good money, but learn something. 

Rebuilt typewriters aren’t expensive. 
I’ve seen them selling at half price and 
less. An older model with no defects 
should be satisfactory. A new machine, 
if you can afford it, is better. 

I find typewriting a clean, pleasant 
occupation. At any rate it’s better than 
sandpapering fenders or cleaning dirty 
cellars! 
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Py, 


Sey 


| every member of 

the Giants off the sick-list through- 
out the long baseball season is a big 
order for any trainer. It’s hardest in 
the spring and fall when players are 
likely to catch cold. Andat these times 
it’s most important. In the spring 
we're trying to get the jump on the 
other clubs and in the fall every game 
counts. A regular, out with a cold, in 
an important series, and the jig is up. 
“One thing that helps a lot to keep 
the club free from sickness is washing 
and bathing with Lifebuoy Soap. 
Lifebuoy removes germs. And germs 
cause most of the colds that keep 
players out of the game. The boys all 
say that there’s nothing like Lifebuoy 
under the shower. When they come 
off the field, sweaty and dusty, and 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


This offer good in U. S. and Canada only 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 125, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size 


cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 
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HOW THE WORLD’S CHAMPION 
NEW YORK GIANTS KEEP FIT 


William Schaeffer, Trainer 
New York National League 


by 


Baseball Club 


lather up with Lifebuoy, it cleans them 
up and peps them up like nothing 
else can. We've used Lifebuoy in our 
showers for five years now. It’s great 
soap, boys, for all athletes.” 

(Signed) W1LLIAM SCHAEFFER 


Athletes everywhere use it 


Coaches and trainers all over the 
country rely on Lifebuoy to help keep 
their athletes healthy and fit. Health 
authorities tell us that 27 diseases may 
be spread by germs carried on the 
hands. Lifebuoy removes germs— 
protects health. 


Stops “B.O.” too 


Bathing regularly with Lifebuoy keeps 
you safe from “B.O.” (body odor). In 
hard water or soft—hot or cold— 
Lifebuoy makes a big, rich, creamy 
lather that purifies pores—removes all 
odor. Great for the skin, too—helps 
keepit clear, fresh and healthy looking. 


If you want to make good in sports 
—and in your studies, too—let Life- 
buoy help safeguard your health. Keep 
your washing and bathing record on 
a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. Mail the 


coupon for your chart and a YZ 


school-size cake of Lifebuoy. 


tee 
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-READING 
SIGNS — 


T was the lure of new scenes 

and new places that carried the 
old time scout and pioneer to 
every corner of America... New 
scenes and new places still hold 
their lure for the modern scout 
...and what better way to. visit 
them than on FISK TIRES... 


TELL DAD TO BE A GOOD 
SCOUT AND REPLACE 
THOSE OLD WORN TIRES 
WITH FISK... 


FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Cord Racer 
FISK 
Victor 
FISK 

Massasoit 
$6gg” 
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Hide-rack Goes to Jail (Continued from page 11) 


A timber wolf, one of the most ruthless 
killers found in the Northwest forests! 

There was the raider that had been 
preying on Tommy Newton’s flock; 
there was the slashing marauder that 
had committed the killings for which 
my big collie was being punished! 

Doubtless the wolf had been skulking 
in the bushes, waiting for darkness to 
make another raid on the timid sheep, 
when Tabbs, nosing about where his 
active and never satisfied curiosity led, 
Instinct had told 
the cat that a hasty retreat was in 
order, and the nearest tree of safety 
size was a quaking asp 
near camp. In some man- 
ner Tabbs must have in- 
furiated the wolf because, 
although one of the slyest 
and most cunning resi- 
dents of the woods, the big 
gray beast charged reck- 
lessly after the Persian in 
full view of Dad and me. 

Our relief at having dis- 
covered the killer of Tom- 
my’s sheep quickly turned 
to apprehension for Tabbs’ 
safety. The pink cat was 
now running in reality the 
race that he had so many 
times made believe he was 
running with Hide-rack— 
a race for his life. One 
snap of the wolf’s mighty 
jaws, those jaws that could 
sever the jugular vein of 
a cow, and Tabbs would 
be a limp, lifeless heap of 
silky fur! 

Nobody knew this better 
than the cat himself. He 
laid a desperate course for 
camp, hurdling low bushes, 
bursting through thickets, 
dodging rocks, running 
with all the speed of 
which his short legs were 
capable. And behind him 
came the savagely charg- 
ing wolf, cruel jaws al- 
ready spread for that 
deadly snap when he should overtake 
the fleeing cat. 

“Get a gun!” Dad cried —but the 
nearest one was hanging in a saddle 
boot fifty yards away. 

Dad leaped for it! I knew, though, 
that he couldn’t reach it in time. I ran 
up the slope, stooping for a stout stick 
that would serve as a club. Between 
me and the fleeing cat was Hide-rack, 
head up and strong body tensed. If he 
were loose, if that knot about his neck 
would only slip! He’d plunge to Tabbs’ 
rescue and send that gray killer flying 
back into the brush! But I knew those 
knots and that rope. They were too 
strong. They held the straining collie 
helpless. 

No, Hide-rack couldn’t do it. 
up to me! 

But even as I sprinted forward with 
all my strength, I knew I couldn’t reach 
the cat soon enough. Gay young Tabbs, 
with his daring tricks and _ good- 
humored pranks, would be killed before 
my eyes—the thought stabbed me as I 
hurled myself on, fighting to cover the 
ground faster. 

Through my half-closed eyes I could 
see the pink streak that was Tabbs and 
the great fang-studded jaws that were 
steadily closing in on him from the 
rear. Intent on his victim, certain of 
a kill, the wolf was blind to everything 
else! In a few seconds more, just a 
few more leaps. . . 

Tabbs dodged through a rabbit run 
in a thicket, as he had done many times 
in make-believe flights from Hide-rack. 
The wolf plowed through behind him 
like a gray thunderbolt. On and on 
they came, flying bunch of pink fur, big 
snarling demon of gray! 

Inch by inch the wolf gained; stead- 


trails. 


It was 


STIRRING adventure serial starting in June! 
Of Indian life in the far Rockies and a young white trader un- 
escapably caught in a medicine feud. 

There’s only one James Willard Schultz, famous teller of Indian stories. 
Adopted as a boy by the Blackfeet, he has spent his life among them. He 
knows the life, the thoughts, the soul of the Indian. 


ily his gleaming fangs cut down the 
distance to the silky tip of Tabbs’ tail. 
Now he was within a few feet of the 
fleeing cat; now he was gathering his 
great body for the final leap. Terror- 
driven, Tabbs came streaking on. I 
was close enough to see the stark fear 
in his eyes. Oh, why wasn’t there a 
tree handy or a woodchuck burrow into 
which he could dart? Poor little fel- 
low, he enjoyed life so much. . . . 
Then Hide-rack charged. Regardless 
of the rope about his neck, he charged 
—silent, as always, but with his lips 
curled back in a fearless challenge. 


James Willard Schults among his people and his mountains, 


The American Boy Announces 


“Warring Medicines” 


By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


Good old Hide-rack! But what use! 
Long before he reached the wolf he 
would be jerked backward by that 
length of stout rope! 

The stunted quaking asp, branched 
from the ground, barred the collie’s 
path to his little pal. Five feet up 
there was an opening. Like four pow- 
erful springs the collie’s legs propelled 
his body into the air. It was a mag- 
nificent leap and he sailed true through 
the opening. If I could have spared the 
breath, I’d have cheered. 

But in the midst of the leap the rope 
jerked taut. The great red-gold body 
stopped in mid-air, switched ends like 
the cracker of a whip, and dropped 
limply downward—and hung from the 
neck with hind paws barely touching 
the ground. Hide-rack had given his 
best and now, half strangling and 
dazed, he was through—out of the 
fight. 

But his gallant effort had not been in 
vain, for that big body bursting so sud- 
denly through the branches of the quak- 
ing asp had penetrated the wall of 
oblivion surrounding the wolf’s senses. 
For the merest fraction of a second the 
gray killer hesitated; just the slightest 
bit he shied away from the hurtling 
body of the collie. And that hesitation 
meant life for Tabbs! 

The Persian landed in the low crotch 
of the quaking asp. Quickly he scuttled 
up an additional five feet and out on a 
slender limb to safety. There he sat 
down, curling his thick furry tail about 
his feet through force of habit. His 
little pink mouth sagged open and his 
ribs heaved with utter exhaustion. But 
he was safe! 

With a snarl of rage the timber wolf, 
realizing that Tabbs had eluded him, 
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A story of perilous forest 


turned his attention to Hide-rack. Here, 
ready, was a helpless victim to ease his 
disappointment. Robbed of one kill, he 
found another waiting. Straight at the 
collie the gray beast charged, straight 
for that splash of white which marked 
the under side of the dog’s stretched, 
defenseless neck. With confusing swift- 
ness the focal point of danger had been 
transferred from Tabbs to Hide-rack. 

In sudden desperation I hurled my 


stick. It fell short. Hide-rack didn’t 
have a chance. Ina fair fight . . . but 
now he didn’t have a chance! One 


slash of those powerful jaws and Hide- 
rack’s jugular vein would 
be laid open; his gallant 
heart would pump out his 
life’s blood before we could 
get him down. His splen- 
did courage, his magnifi- 
cent strength, my intense 
love for him—nothing, it 
seemed, could save him 
now! 

The gray killer gathered 
his steel-muscled body for 
the final spring that would 
carry him to Hide-rack’s 
defenseless throat. My 
heart plunged to the bot- 
tom of my stomach with a 
sickening thud. I screamed 
crazily. And then— 

From the branches of 
the quaking asp a pink 
form whipped downward 
in the sunlight! Square- 
ly it landed on the broad 
gray skull of the charging 
wolf. Tabbs! 

Maybe the Persian 
didn’t make that leap on 
purpose. Maybe the con- 
vulsive jerk of Hide-rack’s 
body shook him from his 
perch and cat instinct 
caused him to land feet 
downward with claws ex- 
tended; maybe it was just 
by accident that he hit 
squarely on the wolf’s 
back; maybe that is the 
way it happened — but I don’t believe 
it. I prefer to believe that Tabbs de- 
liberately jumped to the defense of his 
helpless playmate; that the loyalty in 
his staunch little heart sent him leaping 
at the very beast from which only an 
instant before he had been fleeing in 
terror. 

But, however it happened, the gray 
wolf was for the second time confused 
by a threat from unexpected quarters. 
Forgetting Hide-rack for the moment, 
he came to an abrupt stop and shook 
himself in a snarling attempt to dis- 
lodge the clinging thing on the back 
of his neck. But Tabbs held tight and, 
for good measure, fastened his keen 
white teeth in the tender base of a gray 
ear. Good cat, he had courage! 

Now I did have hope. If Tabbs could 
only hold on a second longer! I swooped 
down and retrieved my stick as I ran. 

With a vicious jerk the wolf loosened 
the cat and sent him sprawling through 
the air. Tabbs landed against the base 
of a buck brush a few feet away. The 
wolf, cruel jaws spread wide, leaped for 
him. I raised my club— 

Bang! A lead bullet zipped by me. 
Distinctly I heard it smack into the 
wolf’s gray shoulder. He snapped at 
the hole with almost unbelievable swift- 
ness, staggered, stumbled, crumpled into 
a lifeless heap of gray fur... . 

The Fosters were a badly disorganized 
family when they reached the camp fire 
again. Tabbs, the blooded Persian who 
had won his share of cat show prizes, 
was weaving from sheer exhaustion. 
Hide-rack was weak and panting for 
breath. Dad and I were winded. But 
all of us were thankful and happy. 

“And this,” I said, ‘fends Hide-rack’s 
term in jail.” 
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Mystery Underground 


(Continued from page 8) 


In the next ten minutes he made sev- 
eral more turns in the maze of aban- 
doned workings. 

It was not until he had passed for 
the third time a section of badly caved 
ground, that he realized that he was 
lost. “I’ve been here before,” he mused. 
“T must have made the same left turn 
twice. I’d better get back to the shaft 
and start all over again.” 

Half an hour’s wandering, however, 
did not free him from the maze. Bill 
stopped and sat down on a chunk of 
fallen rock to do some serious thinking. 

“There’s no doubt about it—I’m way 
off my course,” he admitted. Suddenly, 
then, he remembered his conversation 
with Graham: “He told me you could 
lose the U. S. Army down here. And 
what did I say to that? I said, ‘You 
could lose the Army but you can’t lose 
a miner like me.’ Huh. A fat fool I 
turned out to be!” 

Bill laughed aloud at the joke on 
himself. 

Ahead of him the tunnel swallowed 
his laughter at a gulp and dropped into 
black silence. 

“Well,” thought the mislaid sleuth, 
“there’s no hurry. I’ve got all night to 
get out of this mess. J—” 

He broke off as he observed that the 
flame of his lamp was flickering low. 
“Needs more carbide.” He reached into 
the rear pocket of his dungarees and 
drew forth his tin of spare carbide. 

The tin felt strangely light. Nervous- 
ly Bill opened it and tipped it over the 
palm of his hand—only two or three 
small grains of carbide fell out. He 
remembered then having intended to re- 
fill the tin early that afternoon. 

“Help, help!” he groaned. “Now I’m 
really sunk!” 

Then he laughed again, but a chill 
crept over him. The nearest drum of 
carbide was stored at the skip station 
on the 800-foot level—and might as well 
have been a thousand miles away! The 
carbide left in his lamp would give a 
faint flame for perhaps two minutes 
longer. Then he would find himself in 
total darkness, lost, 700 feet under- 
ground, in a section of the mine to 
which nobody ever came. 

He must use every precious second of 
flame! 

He got to his feet. Which way? The 
decision might mean freedom or death. 
He chose to go on left, and plunged 
ahead as fast as he could. 

Sixty seconds later he came to a cross 
tunnel. “To the right!” he decided, and 
broke into a trot. This new tunnel 
seemed familiar. Bill’s heart beat high 
with hope. 

The flame of the carbide lamp sput- 
tered, stopped, flickered again, then 
burned faintly while Bill took ten more 
paces. And those ten paces carried him 
to the section of caved ground he had 
already passed three times! 

At the moment that he made this dis- 
covery, perhaps because of the trem- 
bling of his hand, the flame of the lamp 
died and left him in total darkness. 

“T’ve been expecting this,” Bill said 
numbly. From force 
of habit he hooked 


get a mental picture of the tunnel ahead 
that would enable him to crawl some 
distance in the darkness. 

Ten matches, lighted at long inter- 
vals, carried him no closer to escape. 
The tunnel now seemed entirely un- 
familiar. 

On all fours, foot by foot, he crawled 
through the perpetual night. Present- 
ly he heard a bit of rock touched by his 
foot go tumbling downward, then a 
faint splash. Water below! 

He lighted the eleventh match and dis- 
covered that he had passed within a few 
inches of a winze—and that the shaft 
was only partially covered by rotten 
planks! 

While the eleventh match burned, 
cupped in his hands, he hurried on. 
And the last instant of light revealed 
a turn in the tunnel just ahead. 

For a minute he stared into the black- 
ness. That turn in the tunnel was his 
last hope. The twelfth and final match 
would bring him to it and reveal escape 
or the end of a trail. 

Carefully he struck the match and 
crept forward to the turn. A glance 
showed him that to the right there was 
nothing but stone. To the left— 

Fifty feet ahead, in a pile of shat- 
tered rock, the footwall met the hang- 
ing wall. The tunnel stopped there. 

Paralyzed with terror, motionless as 
the cold stone that made a tomb all 
about him, Bill Hawkins stared at the 
wall revealed by the flame of the match 
in his hand. Journey’s end! 

Hopelessness so numbed him that he 
did not feel the twelfth match burning 
his fingers. He did not realize that he 
held a match until the tiny flame 
snuffed out and darkness closed about 
IMS 5s. 

To a man buried alive, time has 
neither measure nor importance. Each 
minute is an eternity, each hour a mo- 
ment. Huddled there on the floor of 
the tunnel, in the thick darkness, Bill 
Hawkins had ceased to wonder about 
time. 

Despair had brought calm to him, and 
through the slow hours he had con- 
sidered his chances of escape. Prob- 
ably nobody had been in that section 
of the mine for years. Little chance 
of his being found by accident! and up 
above, in Dogtown, they would probably 
think that he had “gone over the 
hump,” as a hobo often does when 
work annoys him. 

His only hope of rescue was Graham. 
And it might be days before Graham 
discovered that he was missing! 

“At the very best, I’ll be here five 
days,” the prisoner reflected. “I'll be 
hungry by that time.” 

Water, fortunately, was not a prob- 
lem—there was plenty of it, stale and 
brackish, seeping from tunnel walls. 

The hardest thing to endure was the 
silence. The terrible underground si- 
lence, and with it the feeling of being 
entombed, sightless though not blind, 
started a fearful questioning in Bill’s 
mind: When they found him, if they 
ever did, would he still be sane? 

To fight that 
dread, he lay with 


the lamp to his hat, 
and then he fumbled 
for the box of 
matches in his shirt 
pocket. 

By sense of feel- 
ing he counted the 
matches. Twelve. 
Twelve matches for 
freedom! 

The best plan 
would be to use each 
match until it 
burned his fingers 
and then, just be- 
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his head on his arm 
and tried to fall 
asleep. 

A sudden noise 
brought him half- 
way to his feet. 
That was the sound 
of sliding rock! He 
was gripped by 
every miner’s sub- 
conscious fear — the 
fear of a cave-in. 

Again the fall of 
rock close at hand! 

Dropping to his 


fore it went out, to 


knees and shutting 
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in every dish! 


The crack of the bat is 
heard throughout the 
land! Are you in shape? 
<+& Are you eating the food 
that gives you the extra energy you 
need to sock the ball over the fence? 

Ask Mother to give you Shredded 
Wheat! There’s a breakfast and lunch 
food that “sticks to your ribs” and sup- 
plies the body-building and strength- 
giving elements you need. Your coach 


Please be sure to get the 
package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the 
N. B.C. Uneeda Seal, 


J Who me? You ask, Sure thing, it’s eacy. 
We send you complete instructions—a 37 ft. Jf 
coll of silk string in any color or spiral 
and a length of contrasting silk 
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VENNIS: STRING CO, 
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éat SHREDDED WHEA 


IT KEEPS YOU GOING TILL 


will tell you it’s o.k. Your own pep 
will prove it to you in short order. 

And is Shredded Wheat good! Just 
try it with milk, or heaped with fresh 
berries, bananas or peaches. You'll say 
it’s the swellest breakfast you ever ate! 

Remember to ask Mother today for 
Shredded Wheat, Eat it regularly. 
There’s a home run in every dish! 


Good for You Because— 


1, Shredded Wheat brings you all the health- 
ful qualities of whole wheat: bran to keep 
you regular and aid your digestion; mineral 
salts to build bone; proteins to build tissue; 
Vitamin B for growth and resistance to 
disease; carbohydrates for energy. 


2. Shredded Wheat is so nourishing that one 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit gives you the same 
amount of nourishment as you get in a 
bow! of home-cooked hot cereal (8 rounded 
tablespoonfuls). 


3. Shredded Wheat is easy to digest—never 
lies heavy on your stomach. Every Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit has been double cooked— 
steamed and baked. 


4. Shredded Wheat tastes good! It keeps its 
chewy crispness no matter how much you 
drench it with milk or cream. 
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2 Make Moccasins 


Usm Dugan’s Moccasinkit to make 
real Indian moccasins. Thick water- 
‘proof steerhide and leather thongs. 
Full instructions. Used by thousands 
a pair, 0. of boys and men. Send shoe size with 
plus postage. order. Free leathercraft folder. 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 
0. H. DUGAN & CO. 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Only $1.50 
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ELLS rootworK 
SECRETS OF STARS 


Watch department, shoe, and sport- 
ing goods store windows. When you 
see the book pictured above repro- 
duced in giant size, go inside and 
ask for it. It’s absolutely free! 


BECOME 
A BETTER 
ATHLETE 


This interesting book is 
packed with pictures, 


showing you how to use 
footwork to win in many sports. No mat- 
ter what game you play, you should be a 
better athlete afer ating this book. 
And remember, good footwork starts with 
the shoes you wear. Firestone shoes are 
designed to make your footwork speedier. 
What's more, special! sponge rubber arch 
supports keep feet from tiring and help 
you stand erectly. Sanisole insoles help 
keep the shoes odorless . . . Scientific sole 
designs last longer, keep you sure-footed. 
No wonder the grown-ups like Firestones 
as well as you do. They give you all these 
features at small cost — and wear like iron. 
Look for the giant book in the window 
and get your copy NOW! 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
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Your Firestone dealer can give you expert advice on 
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his eyes, Bill waited hopelessly for the 
crushing impact of ten thousand tons 
of stone. 

What happened next was more ter- 
rifying than the cave-in he expected. 
A voice was speaking! Had he already 
gone insane? 

He forced open his eyes—and the 
tunnel was lighted. 

The light was faint but unmistak- 
able. It came from the end of the tun- 
nel fifty feet ahead, and as Bill stared 
at it, he heard again the sound of fall- 
ing rock. With the noise the source of 
light ahead of him widened. He saw 
that the light came from a lamp shin- 
ing through the heap of blasted rock at 
the end of the tunnel. The voice beyond 
was now distinct. 

“That’s wide enough,” it said. 

Bill wanted to 
shout for joy, but be- 


fresher air of the main shaft reached 
his lungs. 

The two lamps were bobbing far be- 
low him. He watched to see how far 
down the chicken ladders the men were 
going. The two lamps were tiny points 
below him when they finally dis- 
appeared. 

“Must have been about five hundred 
feet down,” was the detective’s guess. 
“That would be the 1200 level. Let’s 
go!” 

He swung himself into black space 
from the scaffolding and explored with 
his foot until he found a rung of the 
chicken ladders. 

The descent was slow, but after a 
few minutes Bill struck a floor that 
told him he had reached the 800 level— 
and his chance for light. 

He groped blindly 
until his hand 


fore he could utter ls 


a sound his reason 
came back to him 
and he held his 
tongue. Here, in this 
forgotten section of 
the Seven-up, there 
was eppearing be- 
fore his eyes a mi- 
raculous third en- 
trance to the mine. 
With reason came 
action. On hands and 
knees he crawled 
around the turn by 
which he had come 
into his trap. Glanc- 
ing swiftly behind 
him, he saw a head 
emerging from the 
opening at the face 


Dorry Blew Up 


Hot-tempered and sharp- 
tongued, Dorry Thorpe, 
pitcher, exploded high. 
When the dust settled 
the Tech team was 
broken into frag- 
ments! It’s a siz- 
zling June base- 
ball story— 


“Bases Full!” 


By William Heyliger 


touched the carbide 
drum. ‘Good old 
carbide!” he cried. 
“Dear, sweet old car- 
bide — come to me!” 

Taking his lamp 
from his hat, he 
filled the fuel cham- 
ber with the precious 
crystals. He spat 
into the lamp, which 
sizzled the message 
that gas was form- 
ing. A moment he 
waited, his hand 
cupped over the re- 
flector, then spun the 
flint. 

Bright white flame 
hissed from the 
lamp and Bill Haw- 


of the tunnel. Hop- 
ing that he hadn’t 
been observed, he wedged himself be- 
tween a rotten timber and the tunnel 
wall. 

From around the turn the voice 
echoed again: “Hurry up. We ain’t 
got any time to waste.” 

There were at least two miracle men! 

Ten seconds later the tramp of boots 
on the wet tunnel floor warned Bill 
Hawkins that his rescuers were round- 
ing the turn. He dared not move to 
look at them. Only luck would keep 
him from being discovered. 

The trudging boots went steadily by. 
Bill allowed himself to breathe. One 
crisis past, and a worse to come. With- 
out carbide, he must follow close behind 
his quarry, guiding his footsteps by the 
scanty light from their swinging lamps. 

On tiptoe, barely twenty paces behind, 
he set out toward freedom. 

“The weirdest thing I ever did—shad- 
owing people who have practically 
saved my life,” he reflected. “There’s 
one thing sure—if I don’t get light 
enough, and can’t go on, I'll shout for 
help. I don’t want to be buried here 
again, not for all the gold in seven 
Seven-ups! .. . But if I do shout, -or 
they turn around and spot me, what 
will they do?” 

That was a subject he didn’t like to 
think about. 

The two men trudged unsuspectingly 
on. Twice they rounded turns, and 
Bill was forced to run silently, by men- 
tal reckoning, until he could reach the 
turn and see his way again by the light 
thrown back. 

Within two minutes he found himself 
in workings that were definitely famil- 
iar, from which he knew he could reach 
the main shaft of the Seven-up. Now 
he allowed his quarry to get farther 
ahead. 

They were some two hundred feet 
ahead of him when their lamps revealed 
the timbers that formed the skip sta- 
tion beside the main shaft. Then the 
two lamps disappeared. 

“They’re going down,” he said to 
himself. 

Again in darkness, but certain of the 
way, he crawled straight ahead until 
at length his hands found the wooden 
flooring of the skip station and the 


kins gave three silent 
cheers of gladness. 

Five minutes later, 400 feet farther 
down, he stepped to the staging of the 
1200 level and started into the tunnel. 

“I’m pretty sure they turned off on 
this level,” he said. 

He followed the tunnel until it split 
into two drifts, and then, to avoid any 
chance of losing his quarry, he snuffed 
out the lamp and sat down to wait, well 
concealed. 

Perhaps twenty minutes later a faint 
light, far down the left-hand drift, 
warned him that the two men were re- 
turning. Presently the twin lamps 
came bobbing along the drift toward 
him, and then the faces of the men 
were plainly revealed. 

They were Swede Mulligan, king of 
the drill men, and Airedale Ike, Dog- 
town’s perennial hobo! 

“Now what do you know about that?” 
Bill asked himself. 

The two passed by their hidden 
watcher and disappeared once more to- 
ward the main shaft. 

Bill didn’t follow them. “I know 
who it is—that’s enough. Now to find 
out what they were doing at the face 
of this drift.” 

As he walked rapidly down the drift, 
Bill pondered the miracle of the two 
men’s appearance on the abandoned 700 
level. “So there’s an unknown third 
entrance to the mine,” he mused. “Hi— 
I’ve got it! Swede’s working a claim 
just west of the Seven-up. This private 
claim would be about two hundred feet 
lower than the Tynan Adit, which hits 
our main shaft 500 feet down. That 
makes a total of 700 feet. Working 
in at his claim, and driving a tunnel 
east, he would come in on our 700 level! 
That explains a lot of—” 

Bill stopped in his tracks. He had 
rounded a turn in the drift and sud- 
denly caught the smell of smoke. Up 
ahead of him, not more than a hundred 
feet away, the end of the tunnel was 
smoldering at a dozen different points. 

“Fuse!” gasped Bill. “Dynamite!” 

Swift as thought, he whirled to run. 

The explosion was swifter. Bam! 
With dull thunder the face of the tunnel 
shattered, compressing a column of air 
that hit him with the gentleness of a 
pile driver. 
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HERE IS A 
REAL 
KNIFE FOR 
REAL GUYS 


7 Every boy who is a real, red- 
|] blooded guy will want one of 

REMINGTON'S Official Boy 
| Scout Sheath Knives. They 
‘| are strong and sharp, with 
sturdy leather handles that 
fit into your fist. You could 
stake your life on these knives. 
Wear oneinits heavy saddle 
leather sheath. Hang it on 
your belt when you go out 
into the woods, hunting or 
fishing—and you'll be ready 
for anything. 
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“THESE ARE OFFICIAL” 
says Boy Scout headquarters 


Both the sheath knives and 
the regular Scout knives were 
designed with the help of the 
National Scout Office. They 
are exactly right! Go to your 
nearest dealer and ask to see 
REMINGTON'S Scout and 
Sheath knives. You will see 
how rugged and tough they 
are! Remington Arms Co., 
Ine., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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As Bill took wings, catapulted for- 
ward by the force of the concussion, 
something that felt like a thousand red- 
hot needles struck him in the retreating 
portion of his anatomy. 

With the bits of flying rock pepper- 
ing him, he completed a perfect land- 
ing on his chin. He lay still, waiting— 

Bam! 

The second concussion brought an- 
other hammerlike column of air and 
with it singing rock. Bill felt the shock 
without hearing it. The first explosion 
had blown away his hearing along with 
his hat. 


Bam! The third shot shook mother 
earth. 
Bam! A fourth and final concussion. 


When the battle 
ended, the sole sur- 
vivor lay half grog- 
gy on the tunne] 
floor, wondering just 
who had hit him 
with what. Gradu- 
ally his senses re- 


When a Grudge 
War on the 
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on his shoulder caused him to jump 
somewhat less than three feet in the air. 

He whirled around to find Graham 
behind him. The superintendent, sleepy- 
eyed, was buttoning his shirt and, judg- 
ing by the movement of his lips, crav- 
ing to know just what all the midnight 
ruckus was about. With him were 
Walrus Mac, the shift boss, and Fitz, 
the specimen boss. 

Bill wasted no words. “No use talk- 
ing to me,” he began. “I got caught 
by a blast on the 1200 and I’m deaf. I 
found Swede Mulligan and Airedale Ike 
on the 700, where they came in through 
a secret entrance. They dropped down 
to the 1200 and spitted a round. Maybe 
you'll find ’em there. It’s the south 
drift on the 1200. 
Turn left at the ‘V’ 
and keep left... . 
Don’t bother about 
me—get them!” 

Alone in the office 
shack, Bill Hawkins 
inspected his _per- 


turned. He gingerly 
moved his head. 

It was all right, 
fine—and there ap- 
peared to be a body 
attached to it. Slow- 
ly Bill conducted a 
census, discovering 
two arms and two 
legs amid his per- 
sonal wreckage. 
“I’m alive,” he con- 


Railroad 


ended in a river 
wreck. Chuck Her- 


man was forced into 


a grim fight under 
rising waters. 


Gilbert A. Lathrop, 
long-time railroad 
man, tells the story: 


sonal damage. Strip- 
ping like the dancer 
in the burlesque 
show, craning his 
neck to observe his 
southern exposure, 
he verified the rumor 
his aches and pains 
had been repeating 
—from his neck to 
his knees he was 
peppered with bits 


cluded proudly. 
Painfully he rose 
to his knees, and 
groped for light. 
“Where’s that lamp? 
Where’s that dog- 


“Broad Gauge Man” 
In July 


of rock blown out of 
the face of the drift 
by Swede Mulligan’s 
dynamite. 

“For the love of 
the left-handed 


gone lamp? Jump- 
ing Jezebel, let me 
out of here!” Coughing in a cloud 
of fine rock dust, he found the lamp 
and relighted it. 

On his feet once more, smarting with 
pain from the bits of rock blown into 
him at various points betweerr his knees 
and his neck, Bill began a retreat from 
the advancing dynamite fumes. 

His footsteps seemed noiseless, and 
presently he realized why. “I’m deaf,” 
he announced. 

Listening, he failed to catch his own 
words. 

Louder, then: “I’m deafer than a 
coot!” he repeated. “I can’t even hear 
myself talk.” 

A great longing for fresh air and 
open country came upon him. “Let me 
out of this place,” he complained, “while 
I’m still in my right mind and all in one 
piece!” 

He plunged ahead through the tunnel 
until he reached the skip station on the 
main shaft. Swede Mulligan and Aire- 
dale Ike had disappeared. Bill grabbed 
the first rung of the chicken ladders 
and started upward. 

He climbed 1200 feet in something 
Tess than world’s record time, and at 
the top, gasping for breath, unlocked 
the grill that barred the main entrance 
and stepped out into starlight. 

He made straight for the office shack 
of the Seven-up, kicked open the door, 
and grabbed up the telephone directly 
connected with Jim Graham’s house. 

“How'll I talk?” he thought suddenly. 
“I’m deaf as a fence post.” 

For twenty seconds he twisted the 
handle of the phone, and then, after a 
pause, “This is Bill Hawkins,” he said, 
beginning a one-way conversation. 
“Don’t talk. I can’t hear you. Get 
down here to the office shack as fast as 
you can, and bring a couple of men with 
you. Come armed and come running!” 

More cranking, and again: “Bill 
Hawkins speaking. I can’t hear you. 
Get down here as fast as you can. Don’t 
ask questions. Get down here! . .. 

“Bill Hawkins speaking . . .” 

The deaf detective was still at work 
on the telephone, broadcasting to pos- 
sible listeners, when the touch of a hand 


Lulu!” he exclaimed 
—‘I look like a 
Number Five sieve. I need iodine.” 

He searched the office until he found 
a first-aid kit, and for half an hour 
thereafter he applied his talents to 
painting, in iodine, a portrait of the 
back end of himself. 

Just as he resumed his pants, Jim 
Graham returned to the office shack, 
walking under the impulse of great ex- 
citement. 

“We got ’em!” he announced. 

“What’s that?” said Bill, still hard of 
hearing. 

“We got ’em!” shouted Graham. 
“Down on the 700. They were on their 
way back to the 1200.” 

“Where are they now?” said Bill— 
and his joyous grin matched the one 
that had wiped all the haggard lines 
out of Jim Graham’s face. 

“Down at the old portal, with Eliza- 
beth the Mule. Fitz and old Tynan 
are guarding ’em. Swede Mulligan did 
plenty of talking at the other end of 
my Mauser—and, boy, I learned some 
history!” . 

More calmly Graham reported Swede 
Mulligan’s confession. 

“Just as I suspected, kid, Renshaw 
had an ace on the bottom of the deck. 
He took drill corings ahead of the faces 
in tunnels that looked promising. When 
the corings showed pay was coming he’d 
stop work and report ‘no values’ in that 
section of the mine. So the records 
declared the Seven-up a failure — but 
privately Renshaw knew where to find 
enough rich ore to make the mine a 
sure gamble at a million-dollar ante.” 

“Where do Swede Mulligan and Aire- 
dale—” 

“T’m coming to that. Swede did all 
Renshaw’s diamond drill work, and be- 
tween ’em they were the only men who 
knew there was still a fortune in the 
Seven-up. Except for Airedale Ike. 
Swede used him as a helper.” 

“It’s a good thing,” Bill grinned, “that 
you didn’t let me carry out my idea 
of using Ike as an assistant snooper! 
What about their secret entrance on the 
700 level?” 

“Swede crosscut to our workings from 
his own claim down below,” Graham ex- 


Five types of cars and trucks in 
the Bell System's fleet of seven- 
teen thousand. 
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On the rear of this truck, 

there is a drill for digging 

holes and a derrick for erect- 
ing telephone poles. 


D” and night, the 
telephone fleet of 
17,000 motor cars and 
trucks is kept busy im- 
proving and maintaining telephone 
service, and establishing new lines 
of communication. In a single year, 
these vehicles travel 150 million 
miles . . . more than six hundred 
times the distance between the earth 
and the moon! And if they were to 
parade in single file, with a safe driv- 
ing distance between them, the line 
would reach from New York to 
Pittsburgh! 

You'll see them carefully thread- 
ing their way through traffic in a 
big city, or struggling across the 
ef sand of a scorching, dusty des- 
ert. They climb high mountain ranges 

. . they buck the howling winds and 
snows of prairie blizzards . . . with 
water gurgling around their wheels, 
they creep through rivers in flood. 
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are small, with just a few tools and 
materials needed to install or repair 
telephones. Some have powerful 
pois for drawing water from man- 

oles and conduits. Some have 
a drill for digging holes, and equip- 
ment for setting poles. Ladders, 
ropes, reels and jacks are assigned 
to each truck, according to the work 
it is designed to perform. 

The men who ride with these 
trucks work unselfishly through 
earthquakes, fires, floods, blizzards, 
and tornadoes to prevent and repair 
damage to telephone service. While 
the earth still trembles, or the storm 
still rages, these men are on the job 
—defending and restoring your tele- 
phone communication—bringing 
relief to the distressed. It is such 
things as these that give the 
American people a fast and 
dependable telephone service. 
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$50 for a Line from 


The limerick under the picture 
needs one more line to complete it. 
Can you imagine what is going to 
happen? Send us a line to complete 
the verse. We will Pay $150.00 in 
prizes for the cleverest lines submit- 
ted. First prize, $50.00. For the 20 
lines ay next in cleverness we 
will give $5.00 each. Send your last 
line on a postal card or sheet of 
paper, together with your name and 
address. The first line you think of 
may be a prize winner. 


A BEAUTIFUL RUG 
FOR PROMPTNESS 


Send in your line as soon as pos- 
sible for we are going to give a 
beautiful Axminster rug 9 by 12 
feet just for promptness to the win- 
ner of first prize. You get to pick 
out the rug yourself. In case of ties 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Lines must be mailed before June 
1, 1934. Address 


MAY LIMERICK, Dept. 40, TOPEKA, KAN. 
Be sure that your line ends in a word rhyming with ‘Nell’ 
and “‘well’. Some of the words you may use are: sell, repel, 


fell and tell. 
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He was spooning with dear Uttle Nell 
And was really progressing quite well 
au the girl saw a jena 
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DON'T GO STUFFIN’ 

YOURSELF NOW, JIM. 

YOU'VE GOT TO PITCH 
4 MORE INNINGS 


OK, CAPTAIN. ILL 
BURN 'EM IN EVEN 
FASTER AFTER A 
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‘OU bet he’ll “put ’em over the bag” 
now. With a new zip that will make 
short work of tired batters. When you 
need fresh pep, drink Orange-Crush— 
instead of eating things that slow you 
up. Feel the tingle down to your toes! 
Made with veal, fresh oranges and 
pure, sparkling water. Boy, it’s good! 
Accepted by the American Medical 
Association. Orange-Crush brings a 
quick rush of energy no matter how tired 
you are. It does something for you! 
Remember this snappy, healthful drink 
whenever you feel hot and tired this 
summer. At a ball game, the beach, on 
a hike. Great for picnics, too. Only a 
nickel for a big, generous bottle. Try 
Orange-Crush today! 
Orange-Crush is made with pure, sparkling, car- 
bonated water, fresh orange juice, tang of the 
peel, the zest of lemon juice acid; sweetened 


with pure cane sugar; pure U. S. certified food 
color added; sealed in sterilized bottles. 
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plained. “Mighty sweet piece of tunnel- 
ing! He studied the Seven-up blue- 
prints, aimed by dead reckoning, and 
hit our abandoned drift right on the 
nose!” 

Bill looked puzzled. “Did Renshaw 
tell him to do that? And if so, why?” 

“No, Renshaw didn’t know about it. 
He wasn’t. supposed to. It seems that 
Swede didn’t trust another crook and 
decided to get his share before any 
double-crossing began. So he pushed 
his tunnel through—to mine the faces 
that carried gold.” 

“In. that case,” said Bill, suddenly 
excited, “the shot he just fired down on 
the 1200—” 

“That’s what we want to see,” Gra- 
ham agreed. “Let’s go have a look.” 

“Not me,” said the detective. “You 
go. I’ve had enough of that mine for 
one day. I’ve been lost, blind, blown 
up, deaf—and dumb! Particularly 
dumb! Now I’m going to be bright and 
stay out—” 

“Forget it,” said Graham, grabbing 
Bill’s arm and propelling him toward 
the door. “I'll put Walrus Mac on the 
hoist and we'll ride down in style. Come 
along—lI’ve got to see that tunnel face.” 

With Walrus Mac at the hoist up 
above, Jim Graham and Bill climbed 
into the skip, rumbled down into the 
earth, and’ two minutes later slowed to 
a stop on the 1200 level. 

With rapid strides Graham led the 
way into the south drift. 

“Whoa! Not so fast,” Bill protested. 

“What’s the matter, kid?” 

“My caboose. It painsme. That first 
shot of dynamite peppered me plenty! 
Go.easy!” 

More slowly the two rounded the final 
turn in the drift and approached the 
face that Swede Mulligan had blasted. 
Ten paces from the end of the tunnel 
they stopped simultaneously, gasping 
with amazement. 

Against a background of snow-white 
quartz, gleaming bright yellow in the 
light of Jim Graham’s lamp, loosely 
spun in spikes and threads and splinters 
just.as Nature’s alchemy had wrought 
it when the world was young, there lay 
exposed a great mass of virgin gold! 


On his knees, holding his lamp close 
to the treasure, “Shades of Aladdin!” 
Jim Graham exclaimed. “Look at this 
pay! If you live to be a thousand you'll 
never see anything so rich again.” 

Bill stared, almost incredulously. “No 
wonder Renshaw played a long bet,” he 
said. 

“And this isn’t all of it!” Graham 
announced jubilantly. “Swede confessed 
that there are two or three other places 
that carry big values. Look—” he 
scooped up some of the treasure. “Did 
you ever hold a thousand dollars in one 
hand? I’m doing it now. Almost pure 
stuff! Get a handful of this. Bend 
down here!” 

Bill started to bend down, and then 
decided not to. “Ouch! Double ouch!” 
he proclaimed, as the effort to stoop 
over warned him where he hurt most. 

“Bend down here,” Graham insisted 
and then, glancing up at Bill’s face, 
suddenly began to laugh. 

Bill scowled. ‘“What’s so funny?” 

Graham pointed first at the mass of 
gold and then at Bill. “What’s funny? 
Don’t you see? This is what the blast 
blew into you—gold! Sweet shooting! 
Some unlucky guys get a load of buck- 
shot, but you’re filled full of gold.” He 
went off in a fresh gust of laughter. 

“Maybe it’s gold, but that doesn’t 
make it feel any better,” the wounded 
one complained. “It feels like — all 
right, go ahead and laugh!” 

Thus reproached, the boss of the 
Seven-up finally sobered. 

“Kid,” he said then, “I’m proud of 
the way you’ve handled this job.” And 
his eyes, meeting Bill’s, said much more. 

“Thanks,” Bill gulped. That was 
compensation in plenty for all his aches 
and pains. He only grinned when his 
white folks abruptly doubled up in an- 
other spasm over a new idea. 

“You know, kid,” Jim Graham ex- 
plained as soon as he could speak, “I 
was thinking that you ought to get a 
nice fat bonus for this sleuthing job. 
But you’ve got it already—right in the 
back of your lap. Just go down to the 
U. S. boys in San Francisco and ask 
’em what price gold today. Better 
hustle. Man, you’re hoarding gold!” 


The Six-Legged Teepolus 


(Continued from page 19) 


“By the way, Doc, I was reading that 
in Africa the natives attract birds at 
night by standing around in the woods 
with lighted torches and nets. It 
struck me that—” 

“Swell!” exclaimed Doc. “Why didn’t 
we think of that before?” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” Swede snorted. 
“You don’t get me out these cold nights 
in any woods with a torch!” 

“Pug,” said Chigger, ignoring him 
completely, “can you make a torch?” 

“Sure,” said Pug, rising. “You just 
wire some rags around an old broom- 
stick and soak her in kerosene. Burn 
for hours.” 

“T don’t care if she burns a month!” 
roared Swede. “You don’t get—” 

“Listen, you great galumph,” said 
Chigger languidly. “Shall I call the 
brothers again? Remember, you have 
endangered the self-respect of Sigma 
and blasted the hopes of the entire 
community by your loafing last spring. 
In business, they put men like you into 
the hoosegow for such practises.” 

“A little night work won’t hurt you,” 
said Pug brutally. “You sleep your 
life away—that’s why you look like a 
bale of hay tied in the middle. Will 
you do it, or shall we call the com- 
mittee?” 

Swede gulped a couple of times. One 
eye was still slightly plum-colored from 
the last argument. 

“Oh, all right,” he growled. “All 
right. You’ve got me now, but you'll 


never get me down again, you Simon 
Legrees!” 

“Don’t think we enjoy it, you poor 
terrapin!” said Chigger. “I reckon it’s 
a picnic for me—a Mackenny—to hit 
the deck at five-thirty and boot you out 
of the house!” 

“Yeah,” exclaimed Pug. “And for 
me to ride herd on you to the outskirts 
of town, just to see that you don’t duck 
into some dorm and cork off.” 

“It’s ruinin’ my health, too,” com- 
plained Doc Walters. “Doing sentry 
duty in Allen’s all day long so you 
won’t sneak in there and vacuum up 
eight or nine chocolate malts!” 

Chigger glanced at the clock. “Nine- 
thirty, Swede. Into the hay for you.” 

“T’ve got to do an errand first,” said 
the giant, evading Chigger’s eye. “Got 
to get some razor blades down at the 
corner.” 

“Fine,” said Doe, rising. 
with you. I need some air.” 

Swede stared at them like a bull 
cornered by watchful matadors. “I'll 
get ’em tomorrow,” he growled, and 
stamped upstairs. 

“Son of .a gun,” chuckled Chigger. 
“Got to watch him every minute, or 
he’s into the eclairs like a hawk in a 
hen yard!” 

During the second week, Professor 
Whipple beckoned Chigger to his desk 
after class. He polished his glasses 
absently, squinting his pale blue eyes 
to slits during the process. Then, when 


“Tll_ go 
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Send for This 96-Page 
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the glasses were once more anchored 
on his nose, he pressed his finger tips 
together and addressed the apprehen- 
sive Southerner. 

“Mr. Mackenny, I have an unpleasant 
duty to perform.” 

Chigger’s heart sank. What more 
could happen? He nodded dumbly. 

“The situation presents something of 
a paradox,” resumed Squint, with the 
ghost of a smile. “An instructor tat- 
tling on a student to another student 
is out of the ordinary, to say the least. 
Nevertheless, I must acquaint you with 
a certain shifting of respon- 
sibilities that our friend Old- 
strom is organizing.” 

“Why—why,” said Chigger 
faintly, “what do you mean, 
sir?” 

Squint tapped the 
desk. “This! I hap- 
pened to be out on 
Balch Hill yesterday, 
examining some but- 
terfly specimens. 
While so engaged, I 
noticed a young man 
with a freshman cap 
pursuing one of the 
more common of the 
Lepidoptera. I in- 
terrogated him, and 
what do you think I 
discovered, Mac- 
kenny?” 

“‘T haven’t the 
least idea,” said 
Chigger. 

“T discovered that 
this student was one 
of your freshmen, 
ah, ah—what do you 
call them?” 

“Pledges,” said 
Chigger. “We call 
’em that until they’re initiated.” 

“Precisely. Well, it seems that he 
was not actuated by any love of zodlogy 
in his quest. No—he and his fellows 
had been coerced by Oldstrom into 
spending their spare time in the hills 
searching for the Six-legged Teepolus, 
in order to make Oldstrom eligible!” 

“The pledge told you that?” 

“He did. Naturally, he had no idea 
of my identity—I was clad in my old 
field clothes. Oldstrom, I was informed, 
was taking his ease in a gas station 
down near the road, watching his con- 
scripts through a pair of field glasses.” 

“The no-account terrapin!”’ said 


Chigger. “T’ll saw off his ears! I will 
indeed.” 

“T beg pardon?” 

“Nothing,” said Chigger. “But steps 


will be taken, sir.” 

Chigger corrected Oldstrom’s ways, 
and week after week unwound until the 
great Poughkeepsie regatta was only 
three days away. The varsity lost to 
Harvard by a full length, deepening the 
purple gloom that overhung the student 
body. Princeton — admittedly weak — 
was barely nosed out. More than ever 
was it evident that Swede Oldstrom 
was the power plant in the shell, and 
that without him the crew was less 
than average. 

The brothers redoubled their pres- 
sure on the delinquent giant. They ran 
him ragged, night and.day. Compared 
to his lot, a lifer in a penitentiary was 
as free as a bird on the wing. The 
brothers formed themselves into mar- 
tinet pairs, who tagged the unhappy 
blond like his own shadow. 

Three afternoons a week he took his 
seat in the varsity boat and bent his 
broad shoulders fiercely to the grind, 
glad to find physical release for the 
rage that gnawed his lazy spirit. The 
remaining days and nights—outside of 
classes and a few hours of sleep—he 
spent in a furious slogging over the 
rugged New Hampshire hills. 

“T tell you this doesn’t make any 
sense at all,” panted Swede on the 
verge of desperation. “Didn’t that little 
squirt tell you there hadn’t been one of 
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those Six-legged What-Do-You-Callems 
seen here since 1890?” 

“He did,” gasped Doc, dropping be- 
side him in a wild ravine four miles 
north of the campus. “He likewise said 
you were the biggest loafer he had ever 
met—and that was no small compli- 
ment in itself. Whew, I’m petered out!” 

“You!” sneered Swede. “How about 
me—me? I’ve been on the hoof for a 
month now. No rest 
—no sleep! Stand- 
ing around in fields 
with a fool torch 
night ‘after night— 
eaten by mosquitoes! 
And now you say 
you’re petered out! 
Hah!” 

“Another week of 
this,” panted Chig- 
ger, also on the trip, 
sopping his face with 
a handkerchief, “and 
I will be resting 
alongside those other 
great Southern gen- 
t’men, Massa Bob 
Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson! The Mac- 
kennys, suh, have 
ever been distin- 
guished for mental 
attainments—not 
for mountain - goat- 
ing!” 

“Don’t make me 
laugh,’’ begged 
Swede. “I’ve got a 
cracked lip!” 

A strained silence 
settled over the trio, 
while Swede picked 
up a green-headed 
bug and snapped it 
into the jar. 

“He doesn’t even get a vote,” pro- 
nounced Judge Mackenny, whose zool- 
ogy grades fluctuated between 97 and 
100. “Just another foul ball.” 

“And it’s just two days before the 
squad leaves,” said Doc, gloomily. 
“Well—I’ll soon be rolling a peanut up 
the street. And you, Chigger, will go 
barefoot—” 

Swede scuffed the leaf mold with a 
sulky toe. “That guy Squint keeps pick- 
ing on me, confound him. Holds me 
after class to gas about anything that 
comes into his head, and ask me how 
I’m coming on with the Six-legged Tee- 
polus. I’d like to wring him out, like 
a dish rag!” 

“TI may be crazy,” said Chigger, “but 
I always had a sneaking hunch that 
Squint nourished a vague sense of 
humor down inside that two-bit frame 
of his. Or am I érazy?” 

“You’re crazy,” said Doc and Swede, 
with great firmness. “Crazy as a 
loon.” 

“Well, maybe so. 
ing to the idea.” 

“He don’t freeze you up,” grumbled 
Swede, “because you’re a high marker. 
But I’m telling you we’d better just 
call off this wild goose chase here and 
now. I’m not going to find that bug, 
and we all know it. Squint knew it, 
too—he just wanted to ride me ragged, 
the little snipe! The only way we'll 
ever see one of those bugs is to turn in- 
sect and grow it ourselves.” 

Chigger plucked a stem of fresh 
green wintergreen and stripped off the 
leaves between his strong white. teeth. 
“Hmm, now I wonder. . . .” He be- 
came lost in thought. 

“An idea, Chigger?” Doc asked. 

Chigger shook his head. 

“Up, then!” said Doc, getting to his 
feet. “Come on, Viking—over the burn- 
ing sands!” 

“Aw gee, I just sat down,” groaned 
Swede. “Honest, I’m wasting away.” 

Doc eyed the muscular trimness of 
the stroke with grudging approval. 
“You look like a human being, for the 
first time in a year, you bale of hay.” 

“T’m a shadow,” said Swede plain- 
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tively. “Just a shadow of a chalk mark, 
I am.” 

“Well, come on, shadow,” 
brutally. “Get up, Chigger.” 

The Southerner continued to sprawl 
in his languid fashion. “I’m going to 
sit and reflect a bit,” he said. “You 
lead the horse for awhile. And—by 
the way—we have some of the common 
or back yard Teepoli, have we not?” 

“Four-leggers?” said Doc. “Yes sir, 
yes sir—three bags full. What of it?” 

“What?” said Chigger, rousing from 
his abstraction. “I just was wonder- 
ing, that’s all. Just wondering. Can’t 
a man wonder, I ask?” 

On the evening preceding the crew’s 
departure, the college was like a 
morgue. All that day, students had 
shouted inquiries at the windows of 
Sigma and had departed mournfully. 
Swede was still on probation. Defeat 
had become a certainty. 

“It’s a shame,” said Pug, putting his 
feet on a davenport pillow. “The big 
truck has run himself into the pink 
after this confounded bug, and what 
good has it done? Why, he’s covered 
more ground and nabbed more speci- 
mens this past month than the whole 
class got last semester! And still that 
little crabapple won’t let him off!” 

“Where is the Swede?” asked Herm 
Whitmore who was reporter for the 
Daily. “I'd like to get a statement from 
him.” 

Pug grinned. ‘“He’d give it to you, 
all right, but you couldn’t print it on 
anything but asbestos. He’s just gone 
up to Chigger’s room with some more 
specimens, and he had a wild, insane 
look in his eye.” 

Shortly afterwards, a wild yell 
brought the brothers to their feet. The 
yells, coming from Chigger’s room, in- 
creased in intensity and frequency. 
Tom Campbell reached the spot first, 
closely followed by Pug, Doc, and Mike 
Pounds. 

“Step up and look, gent’men,” bel- 
lowed Chigger. “The little box on the 
table! But don’t jostle—don’t handle 
IG)?” 

“Chigger!” cried Joe. 
got one—not really?” 

“Take a look,” waved Mackenny. He 
tossed his eye shade on the table, which 
was littered with bottles and dissecting 
paraphernalia. “But easy with him— 
his immediate predecessor was last seen 
round here in 1891.” 

“That’s right, by golly,” grinned 
Swede proudly. “Soon’s I wind a tie 
around this lily white throat, we’re off 
to King Squint with that baby! Boy, 
was he a tough one to land, hey, Chig?” 

“Where’d you get him?” demanded 
Doc. 

“Where’d he get him!” cried Chig- 
ger virtuously. “Do you expect Swede 
to know where he has been when he 
can’t even tell his own age? Suffice it 
to say ‘There he is’—as tidy a Tee- 
polus as ever curled an antenna.” 

“Son of a gun!” exclaimed Tom, peer- 
ing. “There he is, and no fooling. Six 
legs and all.” He turned. “Gents, this 
calls for noise—Big Noise!” 

“Parade!” yelled Joe, catching up a 
cowbell that rested on Chigger’s book- 
case. “Everybody out! Parade!” 

“Yeah—parade!” echoed Pug. “Guard 
of Honor to escort the Swede over to 
Squint Whipple’s!” 

A parade it was, whipped to a spon- 
taneous enthusiasm that carried Swede 
Oldstrom and the Six-legged Teepolus 
to the very door of Professor Whipple’s 
modest cottage. Recruits came tum- 
bling out of dormitories and fraternity 
houses en route, until the column ex- 
tended from School to Elm Streets. 

There was singing in the brief in- 
terval between the closing of the cot- 
tage door on Swede’s broad back, and 
his reappearance, grinning like a jack 
o’ lantern. His expression said that his 
probation had been lifted! Then a rat- 
tling old car swept up to convey him to 
the station, with just time enough to 
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swing aboard with the squad. 

“How about a cheer for Squint 
Whipple?” yelled Chigger. 

It rocketed forth until it threatened 
to bash in the windows of the cottage. 
Then, “Bonfire! Bonfire!” bellowed the 
mob. “Freshmen get wood! Bonfire!” 

Next afternoon, a half hour before 
the student special left, Chigger Mac- 
kenny rapped on Professor Whipple’s 
door. He looked worried, and the blu- 
ish shadows of sleeplessness were be- 
neath his eyes. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, and 
stopped. “Oh, I didn’t know you were 
going out.” Squint Whipple, swathed 
in a snuff-brown overcoat that matched 
the little felt hat on top of his large 
head, smiled genially. 

“Well, I’m a little surprised myself, 
Mackenny. But I—ah—I just thought 
I’d play hooky from my books and 
sneak down to watch the race to- 
morrow.” 

Chigger swallowed. “Why, gee, that’s 
great. I’m going to the train myself.” 

The quiet professor locked the door 
and fell into step beside Chigger, trot- 
ting a little to keep pace as the train 
whistled in the valley. 

“Oldstrom looked pretty fit last 
night,” the professor said. “I think 
he'll give a good account of himself. 
Yes, I’m sure of it, Mackenny.” 

“Account?” said Chigger. “Say, 
he’ll pull the scow right out of the 
water!” Then, remembering his errand, 
he frowned again. “I—I wanted to own 
up to—to a little job on that—that 
Teepolus, sir, before we go any fur- 
ther,” he blurted. 

“Hmm,” said Squint, cocking an eye 
at him. “A job?” 

“Yes, sir. It wasn’t the Swede’s 
fault—he doesn’t know about it even 
yet, though something he said gave me 
the idea in the first place.” 

Professor Whipple’s face remained 
bland, but his pale blue eyes twinkled 
behind the glasses. “Oh,” he said. 
“You mean that extra pair of legs you 
glued onto the common four-legged 
specimen, Mackenny?” 

Chigger flushed crimson. “Why, yes, 
sir. But I—I didn’t know you had any 
idea of it. You see, this race meant an 
awful lot to—” 

“Tch, tch, tch,” said Squint, with 
mock reproof. “You figured I wouldn’t 
know the difference, Mackenny, when 
you stuck them on backwards?” 

“Backwards!” echoed Chigger, in 
chagrin. “Backwards, sir?” 

“Certainly,” chuckled Squint. “It 
was too good to keep—I simply had to 
show it to Professor Jordan, too. I 
thought he’d die laughing.” 

“Then,” said Chigger, after a silence, 
“why didn’t you keep Swede on pro—” 

“Because,” said Squint, with cheer- 
ful candor, “I had no intention of keep- 
ing him out of the regatta, as long as 
he got into shape. He was fat—Mac- 
kenny. Fat! I knew he hadn’t a chance 
in the world of finding a Six-legged 
Teepolus, but I knew that the effort 
would put more pressure on him than 
the coaches could hope to do. I counted 
on you boys, you see.” 

Chigger shook his head dazedly. “And 
you—you would have let him off by last 
night, anyway?” 

“Yes,” said Squint Whipple. “Mr. 
Walters brought me over the collection 
that Oldstrom had assembled—it was 
quite adequate, by itself.” 

“Gee,” exclaimed Chigger, “you don’t 
sound like a professor at all, now.” 

The little man shot him a quizzical 
glance. “Maybe I’m not,” he said, in a 
confidential tone. ‘Maybe I’m ‘Mite’ 
Whipple—cox on the crews of 1901, ’02, 
and 703. What’s more, we never lost a 
race!” 

“Ho-ly Cat!” breathed Chigger, star- 
ing. “You—you’re not kidding, sir?” 

“When we get in the train, young 
man,” said Squint severely, “I’ll show 
you the newspaper clippings. What’s 
more, we’d better hurry!” 
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TICKLED Pink Over IT 


First Salmon: “Going East this sum- 


mer?” 
Second Salmon: “I certainly will if I 
can.” 
A Boy’s Best FrieND 
Coach: “Bill, you’re a find! The way you 


hammer the line, pick your hole, dodge, re- 
verse the field, and still keep your feet is 
simply marvelous! Who showed you how 
to run like that?” 

New Halfback: “My mother, sir.” 

Coach: “Your mother!” 

New Halfback: “Yes, sir. She used to 
take me shopping with her on bargain 
days.” 


HEAVEN Save Us! 


“Does the chaplain pray for the Sen- 
ators?” asked the small boy visiting the 
Senate chamber at Washington. 

“No,” said his father. “When he comes 
in he looks around and sees the Senators 


sitting there. Then he prays for the 
country.” 
ATMOSPHERE 
“Hiram,” said the farmer’s wife, “it seems 


to me a bachelor of science in agriculture 
should take more pride in 
himself. Lately you’ve been 
saying ‘By Gosh!’ all the 
time, you go around with a 
straw in your mouth, and 
your English is atrocious.” 
“T'm jest gittin’ ready for 
them summer visitors that’s 
comin’ next week, Maggie. If 
some of us don’t talk and act 
this way they'll think we 
ain’t country folks at all.” 


AFTER THE CRASH i 


“It’s not so bad to be 
down and out,” said the pilot 
as he emerged from the 


wreckage of his plane. 


How, INDEED? 


Farmer Parsons had told 
his sons to cut a hole in the 
side of the new barn so the cat could get 
in and out. When he came back from town 
he was much displeased. His shout brought 
them running. 


“Can’t you do anything right?” he 
snorted. Leaning from the buggy he 
seized the door, flung it open. The door 


covered the hole. 

“Now where’s your cat hole?” he de- 
manded. “How in the name of sense can 
the cat get into the barn when the door’s 
open?” 


WE Dovust THIS ONE 


Fair Motorist: “I’m dreadfully sorry I 
stopped without warning you. I’m afraid 
I’ve telescoped your radiator and hood.” 

Chivalrous Driver: “That’s quite all right. 
Really, my car was too long anyway.” 


THE BeTTeR Way 


Clerk: “Sir, I must have more money. 
Why, I can’t even afford to buy my lunches.” 

Boss: “All right. Starting tomorrow you 
may dispense with the lunch interval.” 


POPULAR 
Senior: “Come on, boy, let’s go around 
and call on the Tonsil sisters.” 
Junior: “Who?” 
Senior: “The two Jones girls. You know 


—nearly everybody’s had ’em out.” 


THe RaAveNous PACK 


City-bred Freshman: “Tell me how it is 
up in the North woods. Have you ever 
been surrounded by hungry wolves?” 

Country-bred Freshman: “No-o, but I 
know the sensation. I used te open the 
dining room doors at a summer boarding 
house.” 


Lesson ONE 


To sing well open your mouth wide and 
throw yourself into it. 


WasteD EFFORT 


He brought his cheap watch to the 
jeweler. “The mistake I made,” he said, 
“was dropping it.” 

The jeweler shook his head sadly. “I 
don’t suppose you could help that,” he re- 
marked. “The mistake you made was pick- 
ing it up again.” 


MisLaip Ir SOMEWHERE 


Collegian: “Believe it or not, Officer, I’m 
hunting for a parking place.” 

Policeman: “Hunting for a parking place 
when you haven’t got a car? You must be 
crazy! 

Collegian: “But I have a car. 
parking place I’m looking for.” 


It’s in the 


Nor Usep To Ir 


He sniffed suspiciously as he came out of 
the crowded movie. Then he spoke con- 
fidentially into the doorman’s ear. 

“What is that strange odor around here?” 
he whispered. 

“That,” said the doorman, “is fresh air.” 


DEFINITION 


A thermometer is a glass tube with a 
temperature running on its inside. 


TELLER TELLER 


“Please, Ma—kin I throw that'n a peanut?” 


First IMPRESSION 


‘ Dimwit: ‘What do you call those draw- 
ings that are all scratches?” 
Lamebrain: “Oh, you mean itchings!”” 


THE LESSON LEARNED 


No one in the class knew the meaning of 
“anonymous.” Patiently the teacher ex- 
plained that an anonymous person is one 
who does not wish to be known. A few 
seconds later there came an outburst of 
half-suppressed laughing. 

“Who is laughing in class?” asked the 
teacher sternly. 

“An anonymous person, 


a voice replied. 


THE SPIRIT WAS WEAK 


“This book,” said the enthusiastic sales- 
man, “will show you how to be a better 
student.” 

“Don’t want it,” said the jolly junior. 
“I’m not half as good a student now as I 
know how to be.” 


THE AGE OF SPEED 


“Those potatoes you sold me last week 
were pretty small when I got below the top 
layer,” the housewife said coldly to the old 
farmer. 

“T know, ma’am,” he said plaintively, “but 
that there’s a thing I can’t help. With that 
new-fangled fertilizer I’m usin’, pertaters 
grow so fast that by the time I’ve dug up 
a basketful the top ones are twice as big 
as the bottom ones.” 


PRESSED FOR SPACE 


The editor of the school paper sent the 
star reporter to the principal’s office for 
an interview. An hour later the reporter 
wandered in. The editor looked up. 


“Well, what did he have to say?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“All-right. Keep it down to a column.” 
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my analysis of registration cards recently received from pur- 
chasers of Johnson SEA-HORSE outboard motors, taken just 


as they came in, shows that 
out of 727 owners 


140 Had Previously Owned 1 Johnson 
21 Had Previously Owned 2 Johnsons 
8 Had Previously Owned 3 Johnsons 
1 Had Previously Owned 4 Johnsons 
1 Had Previously Owned 6 Johnsons 


AND CHART, 


GET THIS BOOKLET 
FREE 


og (ea balance represents those who 
purchased an outboard for the 
first time, or who had previously 
owned some other make. 


23% ofthe total were bought by peo- 
ple who know from experience what 
“Balanced Construction” and 
Johnson dependability mean! 

When you buy your out- 
board, remember this: SEA- 
HORSE motors are complete 
at the price quoted. Every- 
thing you need for perfor- 
mance, convenience and com- 
fort is standard ona Johnson. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 


900 Pershing Rd.,Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd. 
Peterboro, Canada. 


FREE Don’t boy, 
know al 

ton,'* fully Covered teresting booklet, 
It’s yours for the ask ‘your copy of 
Ilustrated Handy Charts describing the 1904 line 
of Johnson SEA-HORSES. 


outboard until you 
Balanced Construc- 


SHORT WAVE SET, $2.95 


Tneludes foundation kit of parts, wired i. Sdertes 15-550 
meters, Free Catalog Y. Short wave map, etc. 
RADIO CITY LABS. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite ing, 


Playing the game with 
the heroes of sport 


SPORTING 
GESTURE 


Exciting stories of 
baseball, football, ten- 
nis, boxing, yachting, 
swimming, racing 
and other sports—all 
by famous writers, showing that in 
games, as in life, the worthwhile 
thing is good sportsmanship. $2.50. 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 


Edited by 
THOMAS 
L..STLX 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SUKE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


BEAN’S Laie MOCCASIN 


$2.50 


Men’s $3.25 
Postpaid 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites 
since Maine was made a state. Lots of factories make 
moceasins, but if there is a better one I have yet to see it. 
Ladies, sole and rubber heel, $2.75. 
Boys’, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.00, 
Men's, no sole, $2.50. With sole, $3.25 
Color, dark oil tanned. Send for free sample of 
Teather and New Spring Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, 369 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


With sole, $2.50 


Mention of THE AMERICAN BOY will bring prompt attention from advertisers 


FUN ... but don’t forget 


to shine shoes afterward! 


a ES SWELL to have fun! But so many games are 
hard on shoes—scrapes and scuffs come no mat- 
ter how careful you are. And that may mean trouble 
at home! So be sure to keep your shoes always neat 
and clean—it’s easy with the 
Home Shine Kit. There’s a 
real bristle dauber, a genu- 
ine lamb’s wool polisher, 
and a big tin of fine paste 
polish —all for only 25 
cents! Worth much more. 
Right now clip the coupon 
below and send it in for 
your Home Shine Kit, 


2 i 1-SutnoLa-Brxpy Corp., Dept. X-5 
88 Lexington Ave., New York’ City 


Enclosed is 25c (stamps or coin), Please send me 
the Home Shine Kit. 


Name 


State. 


2 IN 1 - SHINOLA - BIxBy’s 
SHOE POLISHES 


| | 
| | 
ae ee 
| Address = | 
| City. 
| = 
1. 
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Stamp collectors and 
amateur photographers 
know NuAce Corners 


are best for mounting 
stamps, postcards, 
photos, etc. Three 
styles. “Regular” for 
cards, large snapshots, 
etc., and “Junior” for single stamps, blocks, small 
prints, etc., in 6 colors, 100 to the pkg.; Gold and 
Silver, 60 to the pkg. The new “Transparent” 
style gives full vision, 80 to the pkg. 


Any style 10c a pkg. at dealer's or 5 & 100 
stores; or send 10c for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


= FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


pean Big Packet all different stamps 
from British Colonies only, includ- 
bi-colored Egypt Air- 
strated), Mauritius, 
Johore, Orange River Colony, etc. 
Only 6c to approval applicants! EXTRA—Set of stamps 
from New Country of Manchukuo included if you send today. 
ARLINGTON STAMP COMPANY 
ST. JOHN'S PLACE STATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


YUNIOR 
REGULAR 


7 Gould Street 


BOX 81, 


A GENEROUS PACKET OF ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 
(eee 


OP ENCH@BRITICL 
BAG LONIES OU 


ALSO GENUINE AZERBAIJAN, PALESTINE, SAN MARINO, NORTH BORNEO, 
TANNOU TOUVA, @ ALL FOR § CENTS TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS. 


HENRY BURKY + « « HOLLIS, NEW YORK 


SCARCE OT ssa tr & TRIANGLE! 


c 
(Dept. 40) 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., 


, 300 Different Foreign, Thi 
” 60 Different US.Stamps 


FREE with each order 
itamp Collection Prop- 
together wi 


een enanctit foweter with ot Heats Tist of albums, eup- 
edo cof bargains in se 
plies and TQUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN C COMPANY, 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Includes $1, and $2 revenues, 
cur pamphlet “How to Make 


Outf 


GRAF abil rt) AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 
And Big gy 


Ears Sigg BS 


i ke nts send aia 
wid t2 preva appuca saae AMP CO. 
New Yorks N.Y. 


Byrd Commemorative Stamp 
and packet of 34 U.S. including Early 
igh values ($1 
ives (Columbi 


i 

Envelopes; Spec 
Postage due; Revenues (Spanish 
etc.). Catalogue value exceeds 8c. All to 


Illustrated Price List Free! 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


approval applicants for only Zc. 
GURHAN STAMP CO., PT. As, 


VALUABLE STAMP HUNT 


Many hands make light work! Help sort the thousands of stampe in 
my BONANZA mixture. This mixture is not only unpicked but it has 
‘sweetened.’’ Keep any valuable stamps found or sell 

igh prices quoted on descriptive witl 
‘cents ‘or 101 ey or money order} quantity 


NAL ZONE. 


onder. Send'30 im 
ry ordi er 
this exetting hunt. 4 Poon eaeD a miguets 


applicants. 
ATLAS STAMP Co. 


An 


Dept. 5 Culver City, Calif. 


AH lon 


Get'yen’ must ack for our appro 


es 10c. 
Kanweod Stamp Con, °"S29°No. Kenwood, Glendale, Cal 


‘| Rare es Stamp! 


first steam 


VOGUE STAMP Co. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Dept. A. 


* x UNITED STATES x x 


Price list of over 200 varieties sent free. 19th and 20th 
century postage, commemoratives, revenues. dues, 
blocks, etc., most priced at about half catalog, many 
for less. Send stamp for postage. 

BLACK STAR Co., Box 365-A, 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS FREE 


Evanston, Ill. 


Also Early United States, Uganda, Niger Const, 
Congo's, Newfound- 
Countries Collectors 
tage. Hurry! For Yours Now! 


Dept ALB, TORONTO, CANADA. 


Nicaragua, Monte Carlo, 
{and, Canada, Wem sap 
n't got—Free for 50 


EMPIRE STAMP CO., 


the preparation of a special stamp as a 

tribute to those American mothers, his 
own included, whose gentle influence shapes 
the careers of America’s sons. 

President Wilson twenty years ago this 
coming May 12 issued a proclamation set- 
ting aside the second Sunday each May for 
national observance as Mother’s Day. 
Mother’s Day falls on May 18 this year, and 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing has 
been busy turning out millions of copies of 
a stamp commemorating President Wil- 
son’s act. 

The President himself chose the design 
for this unusual stamp. A 8c, it will re- 
produce the famous “Portrait of the Paint- 
er’s Mother,” by the American 
artist James Abbott MeNeill 
Whistler, who was born on July 
10 a century ago. This widely 
known painting belongs to 
France... Usually it hangs in the 
Louvre, but just now it is on 
tour in this country. 

Some months ago a delegation 
representing the American War 
Mothers petitioned the Federal 
postal authorities for such a 
stamp and received a negative 
response. Undaunted, these 
women, led by Mrs. W. E. Octul- 
tree, president of the American 
War Mothers, appealed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Their request 
was backed by several woman representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is one of few men 
whose mothers lived to see their sons enter 
the White House. To the teachings and 
Christian guidance of Sarah Delano Roose- 
velt, his mother, he certainly owes in some 
measure his present position of eminence. 
Moreover he has been a stamp collector 
since boyhood. Was it not, then, only nat- 
ural that the suggestion advanced by the 
delegation should awaken his sympathetic 
interest? I like to visualize him as having 
given his assent promptly. 

The story behind Mother’s Day is an in- 
spiring one, and there is no truth in pub- 
lished statements that national associations 
of florists originated the idea in order to 
boost sales of their products each May. 
Read the facts and judge for yourself. 

In the spring of 1908 Miss Anna Jarvis, 
of Philadelphia, wished to honor her mother, 
who had died not long before. She asked 
her pastor to take as his sermon text, on 
the second Sunday in May, “The Adoration 
of Motherhood.” She told him she would 
provide flowers for his pulpit and would 


Pitsreres ROOSEVELT has directed 


Stamps in the Day 


By KENT B. STILES 


Victor Hugo, 
the great nov- 
elist, on anew 
French stamp. 


’s News 


give a flower to each child in the Sunday 
School and ask the children thus to remem- 


ber their mothers on that day. She went 
to a local florist for flowers. There were 
unsold carnations in abundance. The florist 


gave her all she could carry, and she dis- 
tributed them to the children. 

Local newspapers learned of her plans 
and published advance stories, and national 
news associations broadcast similar stories 
throughout the land. Meanwhile Miss Jarvis 
wrote to governors and mayors and church 
heads in other cities. The idea met with a 
wide and enthusiastic response. 

So, on that second Sunday in May of 
1908, Mother’s Day was born, with the 
carnation as its symbol. Six years later 
came President Wilson’s procla- 
mation; and in 1923 President 
Harding wrote Miss Jarvis ex- 
pressing his hope that ‘Mother’s 
Day that year would be “more 
widely observed than ever.” 

Meanwhile Miss Jarvis organ- 
ized the International Mother's 
Day Association and became its 
first president. She made ad- 
dresses in churches and before 
business organizations, and 
through her efforts Congress en- 
acted a law authorizing the Stars 
and Stripes to be flown on Gov- 
ernment flagstaffs on the second 
Sunday in May. 

Whether your mother is living 
or has passed on, wear a carnation this 
May 13. And, if she is living, write her a 
little letter of love and frank it with one of 
these Mother’s Day commemoratives. To 
her it will be a merited token of your affec- 
tion; she will cherish the envelope that 
bears the stamp! 


The Maryland 3c 


(iy) Poke nega has appeared the special 
stamp, foreshadowed last month, com- 
memorating the founding, three centuries 
ago, of what is now the State of Maryland. 
It is a 3c red—an innovation!—and was 
placed on sale first on March 23 at the little 
post office in St. Marys City, Maryland. 
St. Marys City, far down near the tip of 
the peninsula between the Potomac and 
Chesapeake Bay, is the site of the first 
settlement. Leonard Calvert, Maryland’s 
first governor, and his 200 colonists sailed 
from England in November of 1633 and 
arrived in the Potomac in March of 1634. 

Last month I mentioned the colonists’ 
ships, Ark and Dove. These vessels make 
up the central (Continued on next page) 


FOUR KINGS OF THE BELGIANS 


ALBERT, third king of the Belgians, is dead; 
and his elder son has ascended the throne 
at 34 as Leopold III. 

You have read, in the newspapers, how Albert 
fell while mountain-climbing ; and how, on Feb- 
ruary 23, Leopold rode into Brussels to take the 
oath to serve his people as their king. 

These developments will have 
philatelic significance. Aside from 
an Albert mourning stamp reported 
as to be issued, Leopold and his 
Queen—she was Princess Astrid, 
niece of King Gustav of Sweden— 
have two children, Crown Prince 
Baudouin, three and a half years 
old, and Princess Josephine-Char- 
lotte. And future Belgian stamps 
undoubtedly will present portraits 
of Leopold, Astrid, Baudouin, and 
Josephine- Charlotte, either on rég- 
ular issues or on semi-postals. 

Leopold is not a stranger to the 
hobby, Belgium’s 1931 semi-postal 
issued to commemorate the Brus- 
sels Philatelic Exhibition that year 
bears his likeness as crown prince, 
the Duke of Brabant. 

It will be recalled that Belgium 


Leopold HII, the 
new king, as 
crown prince. 


Right, 
Albert, 
nephew 
of Leo- 
pold II, 
who led 
his peo- 
ple dur- 
ing the 
bitter 
years of 
the war. 


celebrated in 1930 the centenary of its inde- 
pendence, and three 1930 commemoratives have 
as their designs half-length portraits of Leopold 
I, who modernized his country’s postal system; 
his son, Leopold II; and_the latter’s nephew, 
Albert. Both of Leopold II’s sons died before 
their father did, and so the throne passed to 
Albert, who reigned from 1909 un- 
til his death. 

The face of Albert, who was a 
stamp collector, appeared frequent- 
ly on Belgium’s stamps and on 
Brazil’s 1920 100 reis red com- 
memorative of Albert's visit that 
year to Brazil. That of Queen 
Elizabeth, now Queen-Mother, il- 
lustrates the 1931 semi-postals 
which were distributed to stimu- 
late interest ‘in the National Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, 

One other member of this royal 
family has been postally honored. 
Leopold IIT’s sister, Princess Marie 
José, was married in 1930 to Crown 
Prince Humbert of Italy, and 
Italian 1930 “royal wedding” com- 
memoratives pfesent their like- 
nesses. 
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AIR POST ALBUM 


Spaces for all Air Post Stamps of all countries 
issued before Jan. 1, 1934. All stamps described. 
Many illustrations, 


ONLY $1.00 


From your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


WARD'S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET 


Boys! We'll bet there isn't s collector 
in your neighborhood who has a stamp 
from Swaziland! Our big value packet 
includes this rare country; also scarce 
Tannou Touva triangle (as illustrated) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe. 
Price only 5c to approval applicants. 


0. M. Ward, Desk A, Gary, Ind. 


Indo-China Airmail and 
Paraguay Airmail (as illue- 
7 Packet Hinges, “Pockel 
Album, Watermark Detector, Per 
foration Gauge, Packet of 
y| from Asia, Africa, Canada, 
America, ete. All for be to appro: 
EECEEAMI val applicants. Big Liste free 


Glendale, Calif. 


Rw 
idstratediy a i 


cl 
of 53 dif.'stamps ee 
Azerballan, Kol 


oval, applicants! 
(ORLD-WIDE STAMP CO., 


tates includin 
Portuguese ding came only, i 
mals: package peelable 
ALL TOR Se TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS! 
RHODES STAMP CO. Dept. 10, ADAMS, NEW YORK 


World's largest triangle, starzp 


luded in. ket 0! yadan, 
Espanen, ‘Mal (user, fer), Dominican, Republic, 
Cuba (map), oa Hope, rl tor" 44 


commemorative 

Selo approval ‘Spplicants! 
IRMA’S STAMP SHOP 

CLAYTON, missouRI 


THIS AD WORTH 25c 


If you send for our aprroygls. and buy 50c worth or more 
—large selection of U Foreign—reasonable prices. 
Fine loose leaf post. Sige with heavy leatherette covers 
and 100 quadrille 8%" x 11" pages for $1.50 post paid. 
MORTON STAMP CO, ©1119 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, md. 


1863 LOMBARDY-VENETIA! 
This scarce stamp included in our splendid packet, of 
amps, from RIENWERDER, | AFGHANISTAN: 
COREA, SURINAM, ALLENSTEIN. genuine BADEN, 
ass UNITED STATES—all these ABSOLUTELY FREE 
approval applicants enclosing. 3e for 


ostaze! 
Vinine?StaMp G02, “Sheepshead Baystass Brooklyn, Ne 


“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


tamp Finder'’—an illustrated 
intly to id 
the countries from which 
nd unusual stamps trom Bos: 
hind. “Antioquia, etc. including maps, 
Scenes. Ail free to aj pr oval a 
ELON STAMP CO. 


‘Monaco, J 
Shins; animalsy and strange 
cante inclosing 6¢ postage! 


STAMP SENSATION 


Packet Corea, Packet Liberia, also Be es Central 
America, South America, British Colonials and multi- 
tudes of other fine stamps. Everything sold for only 
10c to approval applicants only. 1000 Hinges 0c. 

A.R. STEELE, 346A Moyhend St., Springdal 


UNITED STATES 


The most popular of all stamps on approval. 
Catalog number underneath each stamp. 


MATHEWS STAMP Co. 
532 First National Building, Oklahoma City, Okta. 


also Scarce Costa Rica 
and biz pit, bs dif. inclad- Be 
2 . Zanzib: ar aa i- 


rant midget 
artonhe et wit ateet 
appre MONUMENTAL STAMP 

ington Sta., Baltimore, Md. 
C8.) arti sta 


U.S.$10.00, $5.00, *4.00, 


$2.00 and $1.00 stamps, also scarce U. S. World's Fair imper- 
forate issue, and packet Manchukuo, Oltre Giuba, Lemnos, ete, 
—all for only 5c with bargain approvals and lists. 

SEMINOLE STAMP CO., PIMLICO, BALTIMORE, MD. 


LARGEST SHIP STAMP 


ever issued, and 100 others, all different, given 
approyal applicants sending 3 cents postage. Il- 
lustrated album holding 2800 stamps, 20 cents. 
MIAMI STAMP CoO., Box 66, FOSTORIA, OHIO 


U.S. $2.00 STAMP 
This scarce United States 
Stamp sent FREE to ap 
applicants who send 3c postage 


[ Superior Stamp Shop Palms Station Los Anceles. Cali | 


STAMPS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


May, 1934 


Stamp Collectors Notice! 


When a stamp dealer mentions “‘approval sheets” 
or “‘approvals”’ in his advertisement, it means that 
each person answering the advertisement will re- 
ceive sheets of stamps sent on approval. 

An approval sheet contains stamps attached to it. 
Under each stamp is marked the dealer's price, The 
collector may purchase any of the stamps at the 
prices indicated. All stamps not purchased are re- 
turned to the dealer; and, at the same time, money 


is sent to the dealer in payment for any stamps 


which are kept. 

Approval shots should be returned within the 
time specified by the dealer. No stamp should be re- 
moved unless the collector intends to purchase it. 
When returning sheets, the collector should tell the 
dealer specifically whether he wants further ones 
sent on approval. 

A dealer advertising in The American Boy is not 
supposed to send approval sheets to collectors unless 
his advertisement clearly states that they will besent. 


BIG STAMP OUTFIT FREE 


SCARCE cag ae Nee Brae fis Code also hetttieg. Re ket 
BRITISH ‘and Fi MOROCCO, (NEWFOUND- 


8. COMMEMORATIV ES, 
1d finally, a complete set 
ue i ABSOLUTELY. FREE 
‘approval applicants enclosing Sec ‘postage! WRITE TODAY. 
MIDWOOD STAMP’ CD.,." Bor GA, Midwood’ Staton, Broakln, New York. 


Stamps from Turks & Caicos Islands, Zanzibar, Kenya 
& Uganda, Bhopal, Charkhari, Nigeria, Gold Coast, 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, Mauritius, Malta, 
Rhodesia, ‘Indore, Gwalior, and’ other good British 
Colonials Free with approvals 5¢ (stamp) postage. 
Lightbowns Stamp Co., Southsea, England. 


‘BYRD: = FREE! 
Byrd block 4 15e. $1, ae 
TRIANGLE STAMP FREE 


S713, cat. $2.87) Boel 
TaTHAM STAMP Go. 

and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 

bon, and other interesting countries, 

free to applicants for approvals beginning at % cent. 
DOMINION STAMP CO., Dept. 1, Clarendon, Va. 


More Barrels of Stamps U.S. Sie ast 
$1.00 PER POUND (about 4000 to Ib.) 


Sample ¥ Ib. 25c. Approvals sent to Buyers. Plenty U. S. from 
Icup. Hinges 10c for 1000; 26c for 3000. Coin premium list 15c. 
B. ELMER, Dept. A, 192A Washington St., | Boston, Mass. 


U. S. A. PRICE LIST FREE 
Also fully illustrated U. S. catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U. 8. sta: 3. 50c. U. 8. stamps bought. 
IED U. S. ALBUM 
Particulars, Sample page 5c postage. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38A Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


ALL 200 DIFFERENT 


stamps for 5c to approval applicants. Stamps from 
all over the world but. seedalty. pred States. 


REFERENOES P: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INDIAN STAMP COMPANY, Box 328, 
ay sue Is.—U. S. 


~ e, bi-color from So. Atlantic (as illust.) 

EE Rictodea ‘with Be different Us 8: (old issues 

= . 10. different Newfound: 
20) 


ZS 
oF 


eld, Ne Je 


RUSSIA ETHNOGRAPHIC ISSUE 


5 values with 30 South America, France, 
etc. — 10c to serious approval applicants. 
C. HAHN for STAMPS 
mat P.O. BOX 152 WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


EW SECRET LANGUAGE 


of MYSTIC ZEND 
Never anything before like it. Short as English 
Penge Foreign, yet may be learned in a 
“Evon_pen ner] fes Mang."’ Text Book 
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design of the new stamp, with the inscrip- 
tion “The Ark and the Dove” at the left. 
To the right is Maryland’s coat-of-arms. 
“Maryland Tercentenary” is across the top, 
with “1634” at left and “1934” at right. 


Heroes of the Air 


ERMANY’S new air series brings phi- 

lately two new portraits—on the 2 marks 
green and black, that of Otto Lilienthal, 
inventor and aviator; and on the 3m blue 
and black, one of Count Ferdinand von 
Zeppelin, airship inventor. 

Lilienthal (1848-1896) studied the prob- 
lem of equilibrium by observing the flights 
of birds and he constructed an airplane in 
which a gliding flight could be maintained. 
It was he who demonstrated the superiority 
of arched over flat surfaces. He made more 
than 2,000 glides in safety but was killed 
when a gust of wind upset his machine. 

Count von Zeppelin (1838-1917), after 
service as a volunteer with the North in 
our Civil War and with the German army 
in the Austrian and Franco-Prussian Wars, 
retired as a general in order to study 
aeronautics. His first airship he built in 
1900, and the part his famous Zeppelins 
took in the World War is within the mem- 
ory of some present readers. Since then 
these great ships have made many notable 
long-distance flights, including several to 
the United States. 

The nine lower values of this set, rang- 
ing from 3 pfennigs to 100pf, illustrate 
a globe, a bird in flight, and a swastika on 
a background of sun. 

Germany’s new official stamps, eleven 
values from 3pf to 50pf, have as their de- 
sign the swastika within a laureated circle 
on a solid background. 


Below Cape Horn 
(Continued from page 17) 


holding her own now with the dead 
weight of the fastened whale holding 
her off the land. Lars Nelson gasped. 
Then his lips curled. 

“And when the whale dies from the 
bomb you shot into his—” 

“The bomb didn’t explode! I un- 
screwed the detonator cap before I fired. 
This time, Nelson, the whale has an even 
chance!” Crandon broke off abruptly. 
The line had begun to slacken. “Stand 
clear!” he shouted. “He rises!” 

Stunned into silence, Lars Nelson 
gasped at the sheer audacity of what 
Crandon had done. He had struck a 
monstrous blue whale with a harpoon 
carrying an unloaded bomb! The whale, 
alive, maddened by his wound, had the 
devastating power of a tidal wave. 

But Crandon, ignoring Lars Nelson’s 
stunned wrath, concentrated on his task. 
The whale was rising. The line had 
to be kept taut. He signaled fever- 
ishly. 

More than fifty fathoms ahead, the 
gigantic back broke water again, sleek 
and. oily and dripping. The spout 
belched its plume of shattering spray. 
Flukes thrashing, the monster started 
forward along the surface, intent only 
on ridding himself of that maddening 
iron in his back. 

Jim Crandon signaled wildly with his 
arms to the wheelsman, calling the en- 
gines to come ahead. 

The Norval’s engines turned. She 
came ahead. The blue whale plunged 
forward, churning the seas with his 


powerful flukes, enraged by that goring | 
iron in his flesh, seeking escape in open | #, 


water away from the shore of Graham 
Land. 

In the ship’s waist by the winch 
brakes, a man flung out his arm and 


cried hoarsely. And suddenly a wild | 


cheer came from half a dozen throats. 
In a flash, what Crandon had gambled 
on had become apparent to them all. 
Lars Nelson himself stared aft, a queer 
look in his brittle eyes. The ominous 
cliffs of ice toward which the gale had 
steadily been driving the Norval were 
receding slowly, slowly, behind the pall 
of sleet and spume-filled mist. With 
her own power alone, the little whale 
chaser had been unable to fight her way 
off that lee shore. But with the help 
of the struck whale running for the 
open sea, she was being towed clear! 
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new Mead Ranger, with those sensa- 
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ious days of actual ROAD-TEST rid- 
ing trial. You return it at our _ex- 
pense if not entirely satisfied. This 
marvelous opportunity to ‘try before 
you buy for keeps” is now being of- 
fered you. Don’t wait another minute 
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TODAY for FREE Color Catalog and 
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Gravnik Point lay ahead, a little on 
the port bow. Beyond it was open 
water. The angry snore of the blow- 
ing whale rose above the scream of the 
wind and the thunder of the surf. The 
line shuddered. The iron held. Jim 
Crandon kept his eyes glued on the 
running beast. If the whale ran in 
toward the land or swerved about and 
came at them, it was the end. 

The jutting peninsula of land swept 
closer. They could hear the drum of 
the gale against the ice; gray and dis- 
mal, that desolate point of land reached 
toward them. The infuriated whale 
was already clear of the point where 
the tide rips curled. Jim Crandon 
swung his arm. The Norval rolled 
down on her beam ends. She hung 
there for agonizing moments. Then 
slowly, desperately, she righted herself. 
The shadow of Gravynik Point fell across 
her boiling deck. But the whale line 
held. The sea crashed aboard. Then 
she was clear. Open water ahead! 
The whale had towed the Norval clear! 

Jim Crandon came slowly upright. 
A sudden weariness came over him. For 
the first time he became aware that he 
was drenched to the skin, that the freez- 
ing cold cased him as if in a jacket of 
steel. His lips were blue with it and 
his arms and hands numb. Lars Nel- 
son was at his side, something strange 
in his hard blue eyes. The old harpooner 
turned the gun on its swivel till the 
steadying butt pointed toward Crandon. 


“Tt is loaded,” he said shortly. “This 
time the bomb will explode.” 

Jim Crandon shook his head. 

“It is your kill,” Nelson insisted. 


“First blood of the season is yours.” 

“No.” Crandon shook his head again. 
“This whale isn’t for the blubber pots.” 

“You—” 

“He gave us our chance, that old bull. 
We ought to give him his.” 

He signaled to the winchmen to ease 
the strain. Then he turned and plucked 
a lance from its case along the rail. He 
waited. Lars Nelson watched him in 
silence. Momentarily the whale line 
slackened. Instantly Jim Crandon’s 
razor-sharp lance came down on it. The 
stout twisted Manila, severed almost in 
half, ran out a little. Crandon sprang 
back. Then the whale, taking up the 
strain again with his forward rush, 
parted the line with a sharp cracking 
sound. The loose end leaped high in 
the air, then fell back on the water. 

The Norval, suddenly relieved of the 


strain, shuddered through her entire 
length and swung viciously over on her 
side. Then she slowly righted and re- 
gained her pace. In the wild distance 
the liberated whale, with the black shaft 
of the harpoon jutting from the flesh 
just back of his head, flung his giant 
flukes in the air and sounded, dragging 
the length of line after him beneath the 
icy depth of the sea. 

Lars Nelson turned away without a 
word. The Norval danced in the open 
sea. Jim Crandon unlashed himself 
stiffly and staggered down to the main 
deck. Here he muttered his orders to 
overhaul the gear and reave a new 
length of 240-fathom Manila whale 
line. The crew of the chaser looked at 
him. There was something in their 
eyes now that had not been there an 
hour before. 

“Aye, sir!” a six-foot Norwegian 
giant barked, and sprang to obey the 
command. 

Jim Crandon dragged himself up the 
ladder and into the wheelhouse. Lars 
Nelson was there alone, his horny fists 
on the spokes of the wheel, his stare 
fastened on the charging breakers. 
Crandon pulled off his dripping coat. 
The old harpooner never turned his 
head. But finally he spoke. 

“What I said—before,” he grated out 
—“I was a fool!” 

“Don’t know what you're talking 
about, Nelson,” Crandon grinned. “I 
wonder if the cook’s been able to keep 
some coffee hot on the galley stove in 
this crazy dancing ship? I could stand 
some of his yetost and a hot drink.” 

Nelson’s head came round on his 
shoulder. 

“You don’t know—?” Then he broke 
off and nodded with severe and solemn 
dignity. He wasn’t a man to betray the 
emotion that choked his throat. Cran- 
don understood. So did he. That was 
all that mattered. “Better go below 
and get some dry clothes on you,” he 
said shortly instead. “Coffee will do 
you good. Coffee and Norwegian cheese. 
You’re chattering like a monkey. I 
watch the ship. One whaleman here 
is enough. When the gale blows down,” 
he added austerely, “we hunt together, 
Crandon.” 

Young Crandon nodded and turned 
for the companion leading below. And 
as he went slowly down the ladderway, 
he smiled. He was one of them now. 
He’d won his spurs. Next season he 
wanted to lead a hunt of his own. 
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el Dog fora PAL...or A Bicycle to go places 


HE MAKERS of 
Keds want to 
put on this gigantic 
billboard the best 


SYCLES t 
pe ese slogan for Keds that 
TERRIERS | oan be written—and 


they think it should 
be written by the 
boys who want Keds. 


They know 
best why Keds are so much better than 
ordinary rubber-soled shoes. 

The contest is officially open with 
National Keds Week, May 19 to 26, when 
Keds dealers in every part of the country 
will display in their 
windows one or both 
of the signs shown 
above. 

Look for these signs. 
Go into the store and 
ask for the new 1934 
Keds Handbook of 
Sports and Outdoor 
Life which contains all 
of the rules of the con- 
test. You will want to know all about 
this great event. Study the rules care- 


fully. Remember, you can choose 
whether your prize shall be one 
of the thoroughbred wire-haired 
fox terriers or a bicycle, if your 
slogan lands you among the 
winners. 

The handbook costs nothing. 
Make a note of the date, May 


19. In addition to the rules, this 
handbook contains fifty pages 
of sport and outdoor-life infor- 
mation, training instruction, a 
complete list of the 1933 cham- 
pions, sections on camping, 
“How to be a Detective,” and 
“Tricks of Magic.” 

Some boy or girl in each state 
will win one of these prizes. The 


contest closes July 5, 1934, 
and winners will be announced 
by August 20. So get busy! 
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| You can’t expect to 
| write the winning 
| slogan unless you 
know why Keds are 
so much better than 
ordinary canvas 
shoes. To get the 
real dope, go to your nearest dealer and 
ask him to explain just why Keds are so 
far ahead of ordinary canvas sneakers. 
Ask him to explain about the new Scien- 
tific Last—the new Shock-Proof Insole, 
that actually allows you to walk on air. 
Ask him to explain why Keds always 
keep your feet cool and com- 

fortable, how easy they are 
to wash and keep fresh 
and clean. Ask about 
the Special re- 
inforcements 
that give Keds 
such long life 
and service. 


The imprint of the 
bare-foot isiduplicated 
by the New Keds Last. 


The new Shock-Proof 
Insole actually cush- 
ions the foot with air- 
filled sponge rubber. It 
adds spring and new 
life to foot action. 
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CHALLENGES 


Sensational new Buck Jones Spe- 
cial DAISY offers features never 
before found on a gun of ANY kind 


Buck Jones, star of Universal Picture Company’s out- 
door dramas, and hero of many a western “thriller” has 
thrown down the gauntlet to Buzz Barton... . chal- 
lenged him witha brand new DAISY. And isita honey? 
...8ay, it’s so different from any air rifle you ever saw 
that you'll hardly believe your own eyes when you do 
see it. It’s just crammed full of new features—trombone 
action for easier cocking, beautifully engraved jacket 
bearing Buck Jones’ name... full floating needle type 
compass inlaid in stock, and an easy reading sun-dial 
branded on the stock... . And does it shoot? ... boy, 
it’s the sweetest shooting air rifle you ever put up to 
your shoulder—packed with power—accurate—every- 
thing Buck Jones insists a real air rifle must have.... 
Your DAISY dealer is just waiting to show it to you 
—go find out for yourself what a swell gun it is! 


Buck Jones, star of Uni- 
versal Film Company's 
outdoor dramas. 
Buzz Barton, youthful 
western screen and 
circus star. 


26 inch barrel, with channel-feed 
type shooting barrel which holds 60 
shots. New spring shot retainer in. 
sures maximum air pressure back of 
eachshot. Newbarrel lock holds shoot. 
ingbarrelabsolutelyrigid when firing. 


Trombone cocking action, just like 
that found on high priced ‘sporting 
guns. This new type cocking action 
distributes cocking load uniformly 
over entire stroke. New type air seal 
in firing chamber makes gun practi- 
cally noiseless when discharged. 


Beautifully engraved and 
Sostied fee ¢, bearing Buck 
Jones’ name. Heretofore en 
graving has been found only 
on very high priced rifles 
and shotguns. 


241, inch barrel of heavy 

gun steel, beautifully nickel- 

plated and polished. Repeat- 

ing magasine holds 1000 

shots. Screw-end shooting 

barrel guarantees a perfect 
air seal. 


Full-floating needle type 
compass, inlaid and ce- 
mented in hardwood 
stock. Accurate and sen- 
sitive, it gives you your 
directions at a glance. 


HERE’S THE PRIZE-WINNING ‘ 
TRICK. TRY IT! 


We know you'll agree with our judges that it’s 
a swell one. It’s submitted by Earl Goodale, 
No.3 Kimball Road, Methuen, Mass., and we’re 
going to let him tell you about it in his own 
words. “The only materials necessary are a 
board about 10 ft. long, a tin can, and a small 
piece of wood. Raise one end of the board about 
10 inches from the ground and puta prop under 
it to hold it in place. Prop the tin can at the 
top of the incline with the small piece of wood. 
Now go back about 20 ft. from the target, 
knock the prop away from the tin can with one 
shot, and then hit the can three times before 
it’s finished rolling down the plank. If this is 
too easy, move farther away, and hit the can 5 
times before it rolls off.” . . . Congratulations 
Earl—the trick’s a honey, and we hope you 
enjoy the Bell Target you won.... Try this 


Daisy’s famous tele- 
scopic-type sights. 
Although balance of 
gun is nickel-plate 
rear sight is made in 
non glare gun blue 
for easy sighting on 
bright days. Hooded 
‘front sight frames 
target perfectly. 


A MILLION SHOOTERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG 


During 1933 over a 
million boys bought 
Bulls Eye Steel Shot 
...and a million air 
rifles shot better 
than ever before. 
Why?... because 


Dual action cocking 
mechanism. This brand 
new principle evenly 
divides the work SOS 
ing gun over both for- 
ward and backward 


a 
office stores 


=, 


Genuine, easy -reading 
sun-dial burned into the 
natural-finished hard- 
wood stock. With the aid 
of the compass and this 
sun.dial you can tell the time of 
day instantly and 
This is absolutely the first gun of 
ANY KIND to be equipped with 
@ compass and sun-dial. 


--- AND IT LOOKS LIKE A FIGHT TO THE FINISH 


**Buck’s designed a swell gun all 
right,” Buzz says ut if you think 
I’ve been asleep, just get a load of 
my new ‘super’ special.” 


What, catch Buzz Barton asleep?... Not a chance. 
He’d no sooner heard about Buck Jones’ new DAISY 
than he came right back at us with a “super special” of 
his own. And we mean it’s a super special—super pow- 
ered—super accurate—just the kind of an air rifle you’d 
expect a_two-fisted, hard-riding, square shooting cow- 
boy like Buzz to design. From muzzle to stock—with its 

leaming nickel-plated barrel—telescopic-type sights— 
Saal action cocking mechanism—and plenty of other 
features—this new Super Special just backs the orig- 
inal Buzz Barton Special right off the map. Go see it 
at your nearest Daisy dealer’s—look it over—jam it up 
to your shoulder—and you'll agree with Buzz Barton 
that it really is a “Super” special. 


WHAT’S YOUR VERDICT—WHICH GUN’S THE BEST? 


Help!! This argument’s getting too hot for us. Both Buck and Buzz swear 
that their gun is the finest one DAISY’S ever built. They can’t BOTH 
be right. We don’t know ourselyes—we’re stopped—someone’s got 
to decide. So here’s the dope: there’s 32 CASH prizes for the tel- 
lows who give us the smartest reasons why their 
choice of these two guns is the best. If you’re under 16, see 
your nearest DAISY dealer—get your hands on these two 

new DAISYS—try ’em for weight, feel, and action. Get 
a contest blank (your dealer has ’em) read the instruc- 
tions, write your story and shoot it to us pronto. 


articular 


July Ist is the deadline. Think of it .. $100.00— 
real dollars of your own if your letter is best; 
$75.00 in your lap if you’re second; $50.00 
for third place; $25.00 for fourth; ten 
$10.00 prizes and fifteen $5.00 prizes 
for the runners-up. You could buy 

a couple of DAISYS if you won 
even one of the runner-up 
prizes. Don’t wait—see your 
dealer tomorrow—get a 
slice of this prize money! 


accurately. 


REMEMBER...you musthave 
an entry blank to enter this 
huge contest! Your Daisy 
dealer is the only one who has 
"em. Go see him today... give 
the two NEW DAISYS a thor- 
ough going-over ... get your 
entry blank...GO TO IT...and 
grand good luck to you! 


one, fellas—it’s tough—but with a DAISY and 


Bulls Eye shot you've got a swell start. 
rifle—use the OFFICIAL Daisy Am- 


< ? 
borate peel oh 
munition—USE BULLS EYE!!! 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY =- 240 UNION STREET - PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


DAITGW aiFres 


REEFLES 


Bulls Eye “Copprotect” steel shot is 
“tailor-made” for Daisys. Every batch 
is actually tested in different models 
to make DOUBLY sure it conforms 
to our exacting standards for weight 
and size. Get the most out of your air 


movement of cocking lever, permit- 
ting use of heavier spring on plunger, 
thereby insuring greater force and 
accuracy of shooting than has been 
possible in the past. 


Natural finished hardwood stock with Busz 
Barton’s signature and star design branded 
on it. New oval shape of stock gives the 
streamline appearance characteristic of high 
grade, expensive sporting arms. 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


